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Of  the  exercises  connected  with  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Com- 
mencement of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  this  pamphlet  con- 
tains the  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  Bishop  Dudley  ;  the  Alumnal 
Address,  by  Governor  McKinle}',  together  with  the  introductory 
remarks  of  Hon.  E.  N.  Clingman,  and  the  address  of  Dr.  C.  G. 
Comegys  to  the  graduates  and  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati. 

For  the  sake  of  historical  completeness,  the  general  program 
and  also  the  programs  of  Class  Day  and  Commencement  Exer- 
cises have  been  included. 

On  Monday  evening,  after  the  Alumnal  Address,  a  University 
Reception  was  held  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  The  attendance 
at  the  different  exercises  and  at  the  Reception  showed  unmistak- 
ably the  deep  and  wide-spread  interest  of  our  citizens   in   the 

University. 

William  O.  Sproull, 

Dean. 


PROGRAM  OF  COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 


BACCALAUREATE   SERMON. 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Underwood  Dudley,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of 
Kentucky,  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Cor.  Seventh  and  Plum 
Streets,  Sunday,  June  4,  at  7.45  P.  M. 


0    0    0    0    0 


ALUMNAL   ADDRESS. 

By  Gov.  William   McKinley,  LL.  D.,  Pike  Opera  House, 
Monday,  June  5,  at  8  P.  M. 


0    0    0    0    0 


CLASS   DAY. 

Exercises  under  direction  of  the  Graduating   Class.      Scottish   Rite 
Cathedral,   Tuesday,  June   6th,  at   8   P.  M. 


0    0    0    0    0 

COMMENCEMENT   EXERCISES. 

Pike  Opera  House,  Thursday,  June  8th,  at  8  P.  M. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

DELIVERED    BY 

The  Rt.  Rev.  T.  U.  Dudley,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  I,.,  Bishop  of  Ky. 


Ihave  been  thinking  much,  my  dear  young  brothers,  since  I 
was  honored  by  the  request  to  speak  to  you  to-night,  of 
another  midsummer,  now  in  the  far-distant  past,  when  I  stood 
where  you  now  stand. 

I  have  been  looking  down  the  long  vista  of  the  years,  trying 
to  recall  the  vision  that  then  was  mine  and  now  is  yours,  so  that 
I  might  speak  to  you  in  your  own  language  of  hope  and  enthu- 
siam,  and  from  my  heart  to  yours. 

Ah !  how  it  all  comes  back  to  me !  The  jubilant  conscious- 
ness of  tutelage  ended,  of  restraint  unbound ;  better  still,  the 
exultant  consciousness  of  work  done,  of  duty  performed,  of 
which  I  was  about  to  grasp  the  certificate  and  reward ;  better 
still,  the  hopeful  outlook  upon  the  great  battle  field  of  the  world, 
where  my  part  should  be  heroic  endeavor,  and  my  reward  the 
benediction  of  mankind,  and  of  the  Father  at  the  last.  How  it 
all  comes  back !  The  armor  is  finished,  and  awaits  its  putting 
on ;  the  sword  of  knowledge  has  been  polished  sharp  and  keen 
by  the  long  years  of  diligent,  self-denying  toil ;  the  enemies  of 
truth,  the  enemies  of  right,  the  enemies  of  humanity  and  free- 
dom, are  standing  on  every  hand  inviting  our  assault,  and  the 
cries  sound  in  our  ears,  of  the  down-trodden  and  the  oppressed, 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  distressed,  asking  for  men  to  come  and 
join  the  company  which  is  striking  for  their  liberation.  Boyhood 
is  past,  manhood  is  come,  we  will  quit  ourselves  like  men. 

Is  it  not  true?  Is  not  this  the  vision  from  the  summit  of 
Commencement  Day? 
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The  path  in  which  my  memory  must  journey  to  stand 
with  you  on  that  eminence  is  bordered  thick  with  graves,  and 
on  many  of  the  grey  marbles  that  mark  the  sleepers'  beds  we 
may  read  of  disappointment  and  defeat.  Before  their  e3Tes,  as 
ours,  the  battle  field  was  spread  out  as  the  scene  of  noble 
exploit  for  God  and  for  right;  to  them,  as  to  us,  a  grave  was  the 
symbol  of  work  accomplished,  of  duty  done,  of  peaceful  rest 
after  lifetime  struggle;  but  note  the  inscription  —  it  is  a  blank. 

Contemporaries  will  whisper  to  one  another  with  bated  breath 
of  the  defender  becoming  oppressor ;  of  subjugation  by  vice  ; 
of  surrender  to  wrong;  of  the  teacher  of  right  and  truth  becom- 
ing the  teacher  and  example  of  falsehood  and  wrong,  and  then 
of  a  darkened  chamber  where  the  end  had  come,  whither  the 
traitor,  the  wounded,  had  been  borne  to  die  a  hopeless  death. 
In  their  ears,  as  in  ours,  sounded  the  cry  of  the  multitude  for 
help  and  guidance  in  the  elevation  of  their  nature,  in  climbing 
the  steep  ascent  to  nobler  manhood. 

The  record  is  blank,  and  friends  of  that  old  time  must  tell, 
if  they  tell  true,  of  the  death  without  hope  —  without  hope  of 
new  life  in  that  other  land  of  new  created  sinlessness  and 
beauty,  and  as  I  have  thought  of  these  things,  there  came  to  my 
remembrance  the  death  song  of  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived 
on  this  earth,  and  of  all  who,  animated  by  his  principles,  had 
followed  at  long  distance  the  step  he  trod.  And  I  thought, 
of  this  will  I  speak  to  these  young  warriors  just  buckling  on 
their  harness.  The  governing  principles  of  his  noble  life  I  will 
strive  to  set  before  them,  so  that  they  may  be  victorious,  as  he 
was.  He  is  an  old  man  whose  words  I  am  going  to  recite  as  the 
theme  of  my  discourse,  whose  example  I  am  going  to  try  to 
hold  up  before  you  and  me  for  your  following  and  mine.  He  is 
a  prisoner  at  the  world's  capital  —  tenant  of  a  dungeon,  bound 
with  a  chain  to  the  soldier  who  guards  him  until  he  shall  suffer 
the  death  already  adjudged  his  due.  Nero,  the  world's  master, 
is  the  arbiter  of  his  fate ;  already  has  he  stood  before  his  bar 
and  refused  to  abjure  the  pernicious  superstition,  whose  procla- 
mation is  the  sole  ground  of  his  condemnation,  and  there  is  no 
hope,  no  prospect,  no  possibility  of  release  from  his  death 
chamber,  not  dark  with  despairing  ignorance  of  the  future,  but 
illumined  into  glory  by  the  flaming  brightness  of  his  uncon- 
querable fidelity  to  right,  and  of  certain  expectation  of  heavenly 
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reward;  not  silent  in  trembling  fear  of  the  executioner's  sword, 
but  vocal  with  the  praises  of  the  God  for  whom  the  man  rejoices 
to  suffer,  and  to  whom  he  is  going  —  thence  comes  the  writing  to 
distant  pupil  and  friend,  to  whom  he  has  committed  the  trust 
his  headless  hands  must  let  go. 

"  Watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of 
an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry. 

"  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  depart- 
ure is  at  hand. 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  finished  my  course  ;  I 
have  kept  the  faith. 

"Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ; 
and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appear- 
ing." 

This,  the  inscription,  my  brother  men,  let  us  in  reverent 
fancy  write  on  the  marble  slab  of  enduring  remembrance  that 
marks  the  place  —  the  unknown  place  —  in  the  crowded  cata- 
combs where  the  myriads  of  Christians  sleep  —  where  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  buried.  Undoubting  convic- 
tion of  religious  truth;  unreserved  self-consecration  to  Him  in 
whom  he  believed;  and  courageous  perseverance  despite  all 
difficulties.  These  have  gained  the  victory  over  the  world  and 
over  death. 

These  are  three  bands,  which,  like  the  three  divisions  of 
Israel's  army  in  the  old  time,  have  put  to  flight  the  enemy.  This, 
the  triple  cord  that  can  not  be  broken.  These  are  the  three  ele- 
ments of  the  character  I  would  we  might  imitate.  We  shallbriefly 
exhibit  these  manifestations  in  this  wondrous  life  of  successful 
labor  to  bless  mankind;  I  say,  then,  first  of  all,  that  Saul  of 
Tarsus  succeeded  because  he  had  clear  convictions  of  religious 
truth  and  of  the  human  duty  arising  therefrom.  Now,  the 
first  time  we  are  given  to  see  this  man  is  on  a  day  of  momen- 
tous importance  in  the  history  of  that  religion  which  has  since 
overspread  the  world.  It  is  the  day  when  began  that  seed-sow- 
ing of  martyr-blood  from  which  has  sprung  the  great  harvest 
that  has  given  the  world  enduring  food.  Yes,  you  remember 
the  story  ;  an  infuriated  populace  has  dragged  a  man,  named 
Stephen,  a  preacher  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  resurrection,  be- 
yond the  city  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  silencing  his  blasphe- 
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mous  tongue  with  the  stones,  which  Moses  had  declared  its 
righteous  punishment.  That  the  executioners  may  be  un- 
hindered in  their  bloody  work,  they  have  taken  off  their  flowing 
Eastern  robes  and  have  laid  them  down  at  the  feet  of  a  young 
man,  named  Saul.  This  is  our  hero.  He  is  still  learning  his 
nation's  law  in  Gamaliel's  school ;  he  is  zealous  toward  the  God 
of  his  fathers ;  he  is  convinced \ha.t  there  is  none  other  God  than 
Jehovah,  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  and  be- 
lieved. This  man  Stephen  has  dared  to  assert  that  they,  the 
Pharisees,  had  done  wrong  when  they  put  to  death  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who  made  Himself  equal  with  God — Jehovah.  This 
man  Stephen  has  dared  to  assert  that  the  leaders  of  the  nation, 
in  condemning  Jesus,  resisted  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  Jesus,  whom 
they  put  to  death,  is  the  Holy  One,  the  Just  One,  whose  advent 
prophets  had  foretold.  Because  Saul  was  convinced,  mark  you, 
convinced,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  impostor  and  blasphemer ; 
that  by  his  claims  dishonor  was  done  to  God  Jehovah ;  that  the 
cross  was  the  righteous  reward  of  His  blasphemies,  he  will  do 
all  he  may  to  avenge  the  wrong.  Because  this  man  Stephen, 
with  other  followers  of  Jesus,  is  seeking  to  make  a  falsehood 
current,  that  this  Jesus  is  equal  to  the  Lord — Jehovah — because 
he  has  spread  abroad  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  therefore 
Paul  is  consenting  unto  his  death;  therefore  his  young  man- 
hood is  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  new  heresy.  He  will 
keep  the  raiment  of  the  men  who  are  avenging  the  honor  of 
God,  because  he  is  convinced  that  the  law  imposes  upon  them 
the  duty  of  meting  out  to  the  offender  the  punishment  de- 
nounced by  the  Mosaic  law. 

Jerusalem  searched  through  and  through  by  the  young  in- 
quisitor, he  will  go  elsewhere  to  hunt  out  the  dishonorers  of  his 
God;  and  armed  with  high  priest's  authority,  he  journeys  to 
Damascus,  and  behold,  as  he  journeys,  the  heavens  are  opened 
to  his  sight,  that  it  may  be  blinded  by  the  glory  of  Him  whose 
followers  he  would  destroy ;  the  voice  is  heard  from  the  throne 
of  His  Majesty,  "Why  persecutest  Thou  Me?''  Jesus  is  re- 
vealed unto  him,  and  he  is  convinced  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God. 
Then,  mark  you,  because  he  was  convinced,  straightway  he 
preached  Jesus  in  the  synagogues — that  He  is  the  Son  of  God. 

How  many  thousand  men  were  there  in  Jerusalem  that  day 
whose  religious  opinions  were  even  those  of  Saul  of  Tarsus? 
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They  believed  there  was  none  other  God  save  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
They  believed  that  Calvary's  cross  had  been  the  just  reward  of 
the  sacrilegious  prophet.  Yet  their  leisurely  indifference  could 
not  afford  time  or  thought  to  the  prevention  of  the  further 
spreading  of  the  falsehood  of  his  resurrection.  They  will  not 
even  give  countenance  to  the  avengers  of  their  Deity  by  their 
presence  at  the  place  of  execution. 

Ah,  my  brother-men,  how  much  mere  religious  opinion,  how 
little  of  religious  conviction,  is  there  in  the  Church  of  Christ  of 
to-day,  and  how  this  has  been  in  all  the  ages  the  efficient  cause 
of  its  weakness  and  the  ample  explanation  of  its  little  progress 
among  the  nations!  They  believed  in  God  as  revealed  by 
Moses,  but  they  would  not  lift  a  hand  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  im- 
pugner  of  the  truth  of  this  revelation. 

I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  I  believe  it, 
the  arguments  seem  to  be  stronger  in  favor  of  it  than  those 
against  it;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  shall  worship  Him.  The  Church  is  a  powerful  agent  for 
teaching  a  pure  morality  ;  it  is  a  diligent  almoner  of  the  offer- 
ings which,  somehow,  it  can  evoke  ;  and,  best,  is  the  mightiest 
agent  for  relieving  the  distress,  and  poverty,  and  wretchedness 
that  civilization  seems  only  to  increase.  Belief  in  Jesus  does 
seem  to  be  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  in  the  day 
of  suffering  and  sorrow,  even  in  the  dread  moment  of  death. 
Therefore,  one  says,  "  I  believe."  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
does  good  in  the  world,  and  but  little  harm.  So  I  will  call  my- 
self a  Christian,  and  will  submit  to  the  Christian  ordinances, but 
then  I  will  not  be  righteous  over  much.  I  will  sit  still  comfort- 
ably. Yes,  comfortably,  and  without  indignation,  when  men  are 
blaspheming  this  holy  name  by  which  I  am  called ;  I  will  sit 
still  and  listen  patiently  to  the  argument  of  sophistical  unbelief, 
which  denies  His  deity,  and  degrades  my  I^ord  to  the  level  of  a 
sinful  man.  Yes,  I  will  make  no  reply,  for  the  unbeliever  is  my 
friend,  and  he  is  convinced,  he  says,  that  Jesus  is  but  a  man; 
and,  after  all,  it  can  not  matter  much  what  a  man  believes  if 
only  he  is  charitable  and  kind ;  if  only  he  is  generous,  honest, 
and  pure. 

So  we  speak  to  our  own  hearts  if  not  to  our  fellows,  because 
we  are  not  convinced,  because  we  have  Christian  opinions,  and 
not  Christian  convictions ;  and  because  we  so  speak,  the  hydra- 
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headed  unbeeiEF — yes,  the  hydra-headed  unbelief,  which  dis- 
honors our  Lord,  is  suffered  to  increase  and  multiply  in  our 
midst,  because  conviction,  and  only  conviction,  is  strong  to  cast 
the  stones  to  destroy.  Therefore,  the  worFd  is  a  stranger  to 
Jesus  and  His  love,  because  conviction,  and  only  conviction,  is 
brave  to  stand  up  in  hostile  synagogues,  and  preach  by  word, 
and  act,  and  life  that  Gospel,  wherein  we  say  is  all  our  hope  and 
deliverance. 

Ah,  my  brother-men,  come  see  the  great  difference  between 
opinion  and  conviction — religious  opinion  and  religious  convic- 
tion. Opinion  is  but  a  flowering  shrub  in  our  garden,  which 
may  make  home  beautiful  with  its  color,  and  gladden  the  host 
and  his  guest  with  its  fragrance,  but  when  Winter's  cold  is 
come,  and  the  sun  is  far  away,  the  beauty  and  fragrance  are 
gone,  and  at  all  times  a  child's  hand  can  pluck  it  up.  Convic- 
tion is  the  towering,  majestic  oak  that  defies  the  cold  and  storm, 
because  its  roots  are  buried  deep,  and  find  their  food  and  drink 
in  the  earth's  unfailing  storehouse.  Therein,  the  birds  of  the 
air,  the  restless,  doubting,  wandering  ones,  make  their  nests  and 
find  peace  and  security,  and  as  under  its  shadow  the  weary 
beasts  of  burden,  so  even  under  the  shadow  of  one  man  of 
earnest  conviction,  the  sorrowing  toiling  sons  of  men  may  rest 
and  rejoice.  Opinion — religious  opinion — it  is  the  tiny  particles 
of  truth  floating  in  the  solvent  of  the  human  understanding; 
conviction  is  those  same  particles  when  a  disturbing  blow  from 
God's  hand,  in  providence  or  grace,  has  caused  them  to  crystallize 
into  the  diamond,  that  will  resist  forever  all  effort  at  its  disinte- 
gration, and  that  sheds  on  every  hand,  from  its  every  facet,  the 
heavenly  light.  That  is  the  difference  between  conviction  and 
opinion.  I  have  come  here  to-night  to  ask  you,  my  beloved  broth- 
ers, my  fellow-countrymen,  my  kinsmen,  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
in  God's  name,  and  in  the  name  of  man,  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
opinions — mere  opinions  about  these  matters  that  concern  the 
weal  and  woe,  the  eternal  happiness  or  wretchedness  of  you  and 
of  all  mankind. 

If  Jesus  Christ  has  been  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  then,  as 
brave  men  and  honest  men,  let  us  serve  and  worship  Him.  If 
He  be  not  the  Son  of  God — if  I  can  prove  Jhat  He  is  not  the 
Son  of  God,  prove  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  force  to  stop 
the  trembling  of  my  own  heart — why,  then,  let  me  go  to  and  fro 
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in  the  land  like  the  young  inquisitor  at  Jerusalem,  to  every 
man  and  woman,  that  I  may  break  in  pieces  this  bond  of  perni- 
cious superstition,  by  which  millions  of  men  are  held  so  fast. 
Yea,  I  honor  the  man  who  shall  go  up  and  down  the  land,  if  he 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  belief,  proclaiming  his  belief. 
I  do  not  honor  the  man  whose  blasphemies  are  used  to  put 
money  in  his  purse.  No  !  No!  Not  the  man  who  will  gather 
crowds  in  the  opera  house,  whose  money  goes  into  his  pocket 
while  he  makes  sport  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  and  dearest  to 
us.  The  wonder  is  how  he  regales  men  with  that  cheapest  of  all 
wit.  I  honor  the  man,  as  I  honor  Saul  (for  Paul  is  as  much 
to  be  honored  when  he  stood  there  consenting  to  the  stoning  of 
Stephen,  as  when  he  stood  before  the  infuriated  populace  when 
he  himself  was  stoned  for  his  convictions),  because  he  was  act- 
ing according  to  his  conviction;  he  was  convinced.  Ah,  my 
brother  men,  get  convinced.  Is  it  not  true  in  your  college  life 
that  the  man  who  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  anything  had 
influence  and  power?  IHs  the  motive  power— the  silent  monitor 
that  gives  the  victory  to  men.  Opinion  is  a  weakly  thing,  it  has 
no  influence  or  power. 

Conviction  is  strength.  The  men  of  conviction  are  men  of 
strength.  Men  who  are  convinced  of  anything  are  leaders  of 
their  fellows  everywhere.  Therefore,  I  beseech  you,  get  con- 
viction. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  a  voice,  at  some  time,  addressing  thee  as 
the  man  on  the  Damascus  road,  saying:  "Why  persecutest 
thou  me?"  And  thou  hast  forgotten  the  prayer  thy  mother 
taught  thee.  Thou  hast  forgotten  the  covenant  she  made  with 
thy  God  for  thee.  Thou  hast  forgotten  how  she  used  to  take 
thee  by  the  hand  and  taught  thee  to  worship  Him. 

Now,  thou  art  persecuting  and  crucifying  Christ  afresh  by  thy 
indifference,  by  thine  open  neglect  and  disregard  of  all  that  is 
good.  Hast  thou  not  heard  the  voice  call  thee?  Well,  thou 
shalt  hear  it,  if  thou  art  in  honest  earnest  in  saying  that  thou 
lovest  truth.  His  royal  word  is  pledged,  that  any  man  who 
wants  to  do  His  will,  shall  know  whether  His  word  be  not  of  the 
eternal  God.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  truth  ye  shall  know, 
whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  he  speaketh  of  himself. 

Ah !  my  friend,  my  brother,  if  thou  hast  not  heard  this  voice, 
thou  shalt.     If  thou  hast  not  seen  this  vision,  thou  shalt;  such  is 
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the  promise.  But  some  man  may  say,  "Yes,  I  thought  I  saw 
the  light,  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice,  I  thought  I  saw  the  Lord  in 
heaven,  I  thought  I  heard  the  question  asked  me :  '  Why  per- 
secutest  thou  me?'  Ah  !  why,  then,  is  my  fault  only  a  weakling 
opinion.  Why  is  it  not  conviction,  such  as  Paul's,  and,  there- 
fore, a  weapon  sharp  and  powerful  for  the  contest  I  must  wage. 
Hast  thou  heard  that  voice,  then  why  is  it  that  thy  faith  is  not 
as  Paul's  was ;  then  why  is  not  thy  religion  as  Paul's  was  — 
why,  why  is  it?  What  answer  did'st  thou  make  to  Him  who 
called  thee  ?  Didst  thou  make  answer  as  the  man  on  the  Damas- 
cus road  — ■  the  man  whose  zeal  is  driving  him  to  try  to  exter- 
minate this  superstition  by  persecuting  its  believers,  by  bringing 
them  bound  to  Jerusalem  to  put  them  to  death  ?  The  man  on 
the  Damascus  road  saw  the  great  light;  saw  the  King  in  his 
beauty ;  he  saw  the  wound  in  his  side ;  the  marks  of  the  nails 
in  his  hands;  the  marks  of  the  debt  he  had  paid  to  gain  the 
eternal  domination  of  mankind,  and  straightway  he  was  con- 
vinced. But  see,  see,  his  conviction  is  straightway  wrapped  up 
in  the  garment  of  self-consecration. 

"  Lord,  what  wouldst  Thou  have  me  to  do?" 

The  conviction  newly  born  must  be  wrapped  up  in  the  gar- 
ment of  self-consecration,  else  shall  it  be  chilled  and  dwarfed  into 
a  puny  thing.  Seamless  must  the  garment  be ;  it  must  be  the 
whole  man,  body  and  soul  and  spirit,  else  its  giant  limbs  and 
giant  strength  shall  never  be  developed. 

"I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest,"  was  the  revelation  to 
the  inquisitor  as  he  went  on  his  way.  This  was  the  germ  and  be- 
ginning of  the  future  career  of  magnificent  results,  because  so 
quickly  it  was  embraced  in  the  all-surrendering  reply  :  "  What 
will  Thou  have  me  to  do?" 

Was  it  thy  answer  to  that  question  ? 

Was  it  my  answer  to  that  question  ? 

What  answer  did  I  make  when  the  revelation  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  Jesus  came  to  me?  When  I  heard  the  voice  saying, 
"  Why  persecutest  thou  me?"  What  answer  did  I  make?  Did 
I  falter  and  weigh  the  cost?  Did  I  hear  the  world  saying  to  me, 
"  Take  care,  take  care,  it  will  cost  thee  too  dear."  Thou  mayest 
be  required  to  pull  down  the  air  castle  that  have  been  busy 
building  of  prominence  and  power  in  the  market  place.  Thou 
mayest  be  required  to  give  up  thy  dream  of  attaining  scholarly 
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eminence  in  some  cloistered  shade.  Thou  mayest  be  made  give  up 
thy  ambition  to  sit  in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  shalt  be  called  to 
come  and  stand  in  the  gap  where  the  battle  is  hottest. 

It  may  be  —  it  may  be  —  that  He  shall  call  thee  as  He  called 
to  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Ah !  is  it  true  that  I  answered  in  such  a 
heartless  manner !  "  Yea,  I  will  follow  Thee,  but  I  must  not  be 
compelled  to  give  up  what  I  love;  I  must  not  be  compelled  to 
minister  to  Thy  people." 

Is  it  probable  that  Saul,  if  he  could  have  heard  the  words 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  spoke  to  Ananias  in  Damascus,  when  He 
sent  him  to  lay  his  hands  on  him  —  ''  He  is  a  chosen- vessel  unto 
me  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings  and  the 
children  of  Israel ;  for  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he 
must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake" — would  have  modified  his 
answer?  Would  he  have  hesitated  ?  Would  he  have  turned 
back  from  the  new  Christian  missions  he  is  going  to  create? 
Ah,  no  !  he  had  seen  the  King.  He  was  convinced  —  convinced 
that  the  Christ  he  had  persecuted  was  the  Lord  of  life,  therefore, 
the  answer  comes  so  completely,  so  fervently,  "What  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do?"  Was  it  because  we  made  such  different 
answer  —  that  our  conviction  is  such  a  poor,  puny,  dwarfed 
thing?  Oh!  go  and  seek  Him  who  sought  you.  Go  and  fall 
prostrate  at  his  feet  to-night,  entreat  Him  that  again  there  may 
be  the  revelation  of  the  great  light  that  once  shone  down  upon 
your  path,  that  again  may  be  heard  the  awful  words,  "  I  am 
Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest."  Thou  make  the  answer  —  unto 
no  reservation  —  no  withholding —  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  do?"  And  see  then  thy  new-born  conviction  shall  have 
been  wrapped  up  close  in  the  garments  of  self-consecration,  and 
thou  shalt  be  strong,  as  Paul  was. 

Let  us  go  one  step  further.  What  follows  then,  when  I  make 
this  unreserved  self-consecration?  Courageous  perseverance, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  conviction,  and  can  not  be  begotten  by 
any  other.  Because  Paul  was  convinced  that  Jesus,  the  crucified, 
was  in  very  deed  the  omnipotent  God,  therefore,  he  worshipped 
Him ;  therefore,  he  yielded  himself  to  do  his  will,  whatever  He 
should  reveal,  wherever  He  should  point  out,  trusting  to  Him 
for  knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  for  strength  for  its 
performance.  Therefore,  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogue, 
that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and,  therefore,  as  well  he  ever  sought 
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to  forget  the  things  behind  of  attainment  and  of  failure,  and 
reached  forth  into  the  possibilities  of  greater  service  and  success 
in  the  future,  pressing  ever  toward  the  mark  that  he  sought  at 
the  last,  he  was  enabled  to  exclaim,  the  fight  is  over,  the  cause  is 
founded,  the  crown  is  mine. 

Think  that  temptation  and  discouragement  were  less  for  him 
than  for  us;  that  because  converted  by  miracles,  inspired  as  an 
apostle,  he  had  no  difficulties  to  surmount,  no  fears  to  withstand, 
no  foes  to  fight  ?  Those  who  can  think  this  have  forgotten  what 
he  sacrificed  for  his  conviction.  He  was  a  Jew  —  of  the  people 
loyal  to  God  —  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees —  a  pupil  of 
Gamaliel,  and  he,  being  convinced,  sacrifices  all  his  opportunities 
of  power  and  prominence  among  his  people  to  be  one  of  the 
despised  followers  of  Jesus.  They  have  forgotten  that  if  he 
should  turn  teacher,  that  he  would  incur  the  exasperation  of  the 
multitude.  He  had  temptations  like  other  men,  and  gained 
nothing  by  his  choice. 

Study  his  character,  his  career,  and  see — see  the  natural 
timidity  of  the  man — the  exhibition  of  cautious  tact  in  avoiding 
trial,  the  almost  subtility  of  his  defense  from  threatened  danger. 
Hear  him  tell  of  the  mysterious  thorn  in  the  flesh,  which  made 
a  festering  sore  of  body  or  spirit,  perhaps  of  both,  his  constant 
companion,  and  of  the  ceaseless  fear  which  held  him  fast  as  he 
wandered  solitary  and  alone  on  his  mission  of  love.  A  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,  learned  in  their  law,  he  knows  what  he  may 
anticipate  from  them  if  he  joins  the  followers  of  the  Nazarene. 

"  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one. 
Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned."  Obsta- 
cles, seemingly,  of  the  lord's  ordaining,  can  no  more  be  barrier 
to  his  course  than  the  furious  opposition  of  wicked  men. 
"  Thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in 
the  deep."  The  fervor  of  the  conviction  that  Jesus  must  be 
preached  as  Savior  to  all  men  is  not  chilled.  Thrice  was  he 
shipwrecked,  but  the  spiritual  bark,  laden  with  the  good  things  of 
grace,  is  not  broken.  The  robbers  could  not  steal  the  good  hope 
he  would  share  with  them  and  with  all  men ;  the  false  brethren 
could  not  make  him  deny  the  faith  whereof  he  was  convinced, 
nor  keep  silent  from  the  good  words  he  was  given  to  speak. 
The  man  of  real  conviction  finds  that  "none  of  these  things" 
can  "  move  him." 
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My  brother  men,  is  it  going  to  be  so  with  you?  Yes,  if  I  can 
say  as  Paul  said  :  "  I  know  Him."  Yes,  I  know  Him  in  whom  I 
have  believed.  I  have  heard  his  voice  calling  me  as  He  stood 
yonder  on  the  shore  of  this  great  sea  of  life  in  which  I  am  cast- 
ing my  net.  I  heard  Him  as  He  called  to  his  disciples,  "Have 
ye  any  meat?"  and  when  I  answered  "No,"  He  said,  "Let  down 
the  net,"  and  I  found  and  I  know  Him.  I  know  Him,  because 
He  comes  to  my  heart  just  as  He  came  through  the  closed  door 
at  Jerusalem,  and  held  his  hand  on  me  by  my  desolated  hearth- 
stone, when  my  dearest  had  been  taken  away,  and  said,  "  It  is  I, 
be  not  afraid,"  and  I  know  Him. 

"  I  know  Him  "  in  whom  I  believe.  I  am  convinced  that  He 
is  my  Lord,  and  Him  will  I  glorify  and  serve.  I  can  wait,  I  can 
wait  until  the  end  comes  to  find  out  the  solution  of  the  many 
difficulties  which  I  find  in  his  word  and  in  the  world;  but  I  know 
Him,  and  I  can  wait  to  learn  them. 

Oh,  beloved  brethren,  ye  young  men  who  are  going  forth 
to  battle,  my  heart  goes  out  to  you.  Yea,  I  know  the 
rose  color  through  which  you  look  to  all  coming  years.  I 
come  in  God's  name,  and  in  man's  name,  to  bid  you  get  convic- 
tion. Conviction — that  means  conquest.  Oh,  do  not  be  satis- 
fied until  you  have  conquered  the  arguments  for  Christ,  or  they 
have  conquered  you.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  resting  on  a  mere 
paltry  opinion  of  this  or  that,  be  convinced  either  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  be  satisfied  that  the  Pharisees  were 
right  when  in  killing  Him  for  a  blasphemer. 

Be  convinced  of  one  thing  or  another,  because  as  you  shall 
be  convinced,  shall  be  your  power  to  benefit  and  bless  men.  Be 
sure  that  self-consecration  shall  quickly  wrap  up  thy  conviction, 
for  in  the  union  of  these  shall  be  born  courageous  perseverance, 
that  will  not  be  afraid,  and  so,  at  last,  thou  shalt  know  whether 
it  be  in  the  hovel  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  or  whether  it  be 
in  the  palace  chamber  of  prosperity.  Thou  shalt  k?ww  in  whom 
thou  hast  believed,  and  wilt  say,  "  I  know,  yes,  I  know  ;  I  know 
irrespective  of  pope  or  of  priest,  I  know  Him  in  whom  I  have 
believed,"  and,  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I've  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
which  the  Lord  shall  give  me  at  His  appearing." 

God  bless  you.     Amen  ! 
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Alumnal  Address  by  Governor  McKinley. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   GOVERNOR    McKINEEY. 

Hon.  E.  N.  Clingman,  President  of  the  Alumnal  Association, 
introduced  Governor  McKinley  in  the  following  words : 

Ladies  and  Genteemen  : 

The  example  of  Washington  in  the  interest  and  zeal  he 
exhibited  in  the  cause  of  education,  which  was  paralleled  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree  by  our  own  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  has  not 
been  lacking  in  emulation  by  those  who  have  succeeded  these 
historic  personages  in  the  esteem  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
Ex-President  Harrison,  it  is  reported,  has  already  made  arrange- 
ments to  devote  his  superb  intellectual  equipment  to  this  same 
worthy  cause,  and,  although  Washington,  and  Hayes,  and  Har- 
rison were  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Hayes  was  previously 
a  Governor,  and  that  was  not  the  only  occasion,  nor  have  we 
had  the  last  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  that  transition  in 
American  history. 

It  is  in  our  institutions  of  learning  where  originates  every 
impetus  which  tends  toward  the  production  of  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  our  developing  civilization.  We  see  the  hand  of 
genius  contriving  the  salutation  of  distant  ears  with  the  mes- 
sages of  social  and  business  intercourse;  reproducing  in  exact 
imitation  the  voices  of  the  absent;  entrancing  us  anew  with  the 
music  of  another  day  preserved  in  enduring  tablet;  illuminat- 
ing the  largest  temples  dedicated  to  religion,  to  oratory  and 
song,  with  a  mere  gesture ;  unifying  the  various  nations  with 
the  swift  current  that  flashes  intelligence ;  and  uniting  points 
geographically  remote  within  the  period  of  a  reverie  or  a  dream. 
We  look,  however,  beyond  the  promoters  of  even  these  magnifi- 
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cent  inventions  to  the  halls  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  world,  for  there  is  where  are  taught  the  laws  and  principles 
and  are  measured  the  forces  which  underlie  and  regulate  these 
monuments  to  human  ingenuity  and  skill.  If  this  audience  will 
indulge  me,  I  desire  to  say,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hamilton  County  delegation  in  the  Legislature,  that  they  yielded 
a  ready  and  eager  response  to  every  opportunity  to  aid  the  cause 
of  education,  whether  it  concerned  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
or  whether  it  related  to  any  other  institution  in  the  State.  It  is 
a  matter  of  hearty  felicitation  to  the  friends  of  our  alma 
mater  that  it  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  gentleman,  the 
magnetism  of  whose  presence  fills  this  hall  to-night  —  a  gentle- 
man who  needs  no  introduction  to  a  Cincinnati  audience,  who 
would  need  none  to  any  audience  in  the  United  States,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
throughout  the  civilized  world;  ladies  and  gentlemen — Governor 
McKinley. 

Governor  McKinley  spoke  as  follows : 


Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Charles  McMicken,  to  whose  beneficence  Cincinnati  is  indebted 
for  the  inauguration  of  this  University,  if  living,  I  am  sure,  would 
find  in  its  development  and  advancement  just  cause  for  pride, 
and  the  assurance,  in  part,  at  least,  of  the  consummation  of  his 
high  and  laudable  purpose.  A  provision  in  his  will,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  this  institution,  is  worthy  to  be  recalled,  and  can 
not  be  recalled  too  often.  It  is  good  enough  to  be  followed  by 
those  who  now,  or  hereafter,  may  be  moved  to  similar  bequests 
for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  is  a  worthy  text  for 
a  public  address.     He  says  : 

"  I  feel  grateful  to  God  that  through  His  kind  providence  I  have  been 
sufficiently  favored  to  gratify  the  wish  of  my  heart. 

"I  therefore  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  and 
to  its  successors,  for  the  purpose  of  building,  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing, as  soon  as  practicable  after  my  decease,  two  colleges  for  the  education 
of  white  boys  and  girls,  all  the  following  *real  and  personal  estate,  in  trust 
forever :        *         *         *         *         *         *         *         *         *         *         *         *         * 
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"It  is  my  desire,  also,  that  the  moral  instruction  of  all  the  children 
admitted  into  the  said  institution  shall  form  a  prominent  part  of  their 
education,  and  that,  as  far  as  human  means  may  allow,  they  shall  be  made 
not  useful  citizens  only,  but  good  citizens,  deeply  impressed  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  duties  to  their  fellow-men,  and  with  a  love  for  their  country 
and  its  united  republican  institutions,  in  the  blessed  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  which  it  is  my  fervent  prayer  they  and  their  descendants  may 
continue  to  live." 

There  is  much  embodied  in  this  will  besides  the  munificent 
gift.  It  teaches  gratitude  to  God,  a  worthy  solicitude  for  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  instruction  of  the  youth,  also 
for  their  training  as  citizens ;  it  teaches  love  for  republican 
institutions  and  patriotic  devotion  to  country.  Patriotism  and 
piety,  learning  and  liberty,  are  commended  —  and  what  better 
combination  for  the  great  conflict  of  life? 

This  institution  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  public 
schools.  It  is  a  supplement  to  them.  It  is  the  inner  court  of 
learning,  of  which  they  are  the  vestibule.  We  are  justly  proud 
of  our  public  school  system,  and  whatever  the  State  or  private 
endowment  may  do  in  the  direction  of  still  higher  education,  the 
people's  colleges  will  be  maintained. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
I  am  honored  in  being  your  guest  to-day,  and  wish  that  I  had 
better  thoughts  to  bring  to  you.  I  am  all  the  while  discovering 
in  my  busy  life  how  little  time  we  have  for  study  when  life's 
real  work  commences ;  and,  therefore,  how  essential  it  is  that 
every  moment  of  our  antecedent  lives,  our  University  lives,  our 
boyhood  lives,  shall  be  well  and  industriously  improved. 

The  United  States  has  always  favored  popular  education,  and 
has  contributed  much  to  the  encouragement  of  advanced  learning. 
The  founders  of  the  Republic  recognized  the  necessity  of  joining 
learning  with  liberty.  They  saw  that  if  sovereignty  was  to 
be  universal,  so  must  education  be.  There  has  been  a  steady 
progression  on  this  line  from  our  earliest  history.  Immediately 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  colleges  multiplied 
rapidly  in  the  United  States,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  America  had  more  colleges  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  it  has  now.  During^  the  first  century 
of  its  existence  the  United  Stated  made  land  grants  for 
educational   purposes   of  nearly   80,000,000   acres  —  a   territory 
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greater  than  the  landed  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
more  than  half  of  that  of  all  France.  What  a  tribute  to  learning 
this  munificence  presents !  Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  went  to  permanent  funds  for  the  elementary 
schools.  It  is  manifest  that  not  only  did  the  founders  of  Ohio 
intend  that  common  schools  should  be  maintained,  but  that 
higher  education  should  be  encouraged.  The  territorial  ordi- 
nance gave  expression  to  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  education  ; 
the  constitution  of  1802  gave  corporate  rights  and  privileges  to 
academies,  colleges  and  universities ;  and  the  constitution  of 
1 85 1  made  it  mandatory  upon  the  Legislature  to  provide,  by 
taxation  or  otherwise,  for  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
education.  Ohio  is  pre-eminently  a  college  State.  She  prob- 
ably has  more  institutions  giving  liberal  education  than  has  any 
other  State  of  the  same  population  in  the  world,  and  she  should 
keep  in  the  lead. 

There  is  no  lack,  therefore,  in  our  great  State,  of  opportunity 
for  the  best  and  broadest  education.  The  older  men  and 
women  before  me  realize  the  disparity  between  the  educational 
facilities  of  their  childhood  and  those  enjoyed  by  the  present 
generation.  The  log  school-house  is  gone  ;  in  its  place  stands 
the  stately  modern  edifice,  built  and  sustained  by  the  thoughtful 
generosity  of  the  State.  The  few  weeks,  or  at  best  months, 
of  schooling  in  a  whole  year,  with  long  distances  to  travel  to 
secure  even  the  meager  advantages  of  the  earlier  times,  have 
given  place  to  full  ten  months'  instruction  at  every  cross-roads, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  children  of  every  farm  and  hamlet. 
The  simple  studies  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which 
constituted  the  curriculum  of  our  fathers,  and  to  which  they  so 
diligently  applied  themselves,  while  still  retained,  have  been 
supplemented  by  a  course  of  study  which  rivals  even  that  of 
the  colleges.  One  marvels  not  that  it  includes  scientific  and 
historical  studies,  the  higher  mathematics,  the  ancient  languages 
— all  within  the  grasp  of  the  Ohio  boy  and  girl,  all  of  use  to  the 
mental  equipment  of  every-day  life,  all  essential  to  the  higher 
and  greater  duties  which  every  American  citizen  may  be  called 
to  perform. 

Thdse  advantages  should  be  sacredly  cherished — never  lightly 
regarded.  The  time  to  enjoy  them  is  in  youth.  No  other  time 
is  so  opportune ;  if  neglected  then  they  are  reasonably  certain 
to   remain   forever   unimproved.      Few    men    or   women   ever 
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acquire  an  education  after  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  the  exceptions  are  so  rare 
that  they  but  enforce  the  rule,  and  are  only  noted  in  men  and 
women  of  exceptional  character  and  great  mental  endowments. 
It  is  said  that  no  man  learns  to  spell  after  he  is  forty,  and  that 
only  a  limited  few  learn  to  read  and  write  when  beyond  that  age. 
The  rudiments  must  be  acquired  when  we  are  young,  or  they 
are  never  acquired;  this  is  the  common  experience  of  mankind. 

There  is  little  time  for  general  study  when  the  active,  busy 
struggling  period  in  every  man's  life  sets  in.  The  fight  for 
bread  and  butter  shuts  out  opportunity  if  not  inclination  for  it. 
Our  daily  round  of  duties  commands  our  time  and  faculties, 
often  to  the  exclusion  of  even  current  reading,  and  always  of 
hard  mental  labor  and  close  thought.  We  have  no  time  to  waste 
in  this  short  hurrying  life.  The  early  years  are  the  golden  ones 
for  preparation,  not  a  moment  should  be  squandered.  "  Our 
brief  span  "  admits  of  no  idleness,  no  loitering  on  the  way.  The 
to-morrows  are  too  full  to  be  crowded  with  the  yesterdays.  We 
must  move  on  and  forward.  We  must  learn  that  every  day  is  a 
new  day,  bringing  its  own  distinctive  and  commanding  duties, 
and  can  not  atone  for  the  yesterdays  unimproved.  To-morrow's 
tents  must  be  pitched  in  new  fields ;  to-morrow's  thoughts  in  ad- 
vance of  yesterdays.     We  must  keep  up  or  be  crowded  out. 

I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  upon  the  grand  opportunities 
which  you  have  enjo3^ed,  as  well  as  the  matchless  age  in  which 
you  live.  I  enjoin  you  to  improve  the  one,  and  appreciate  the 
responsibilities  and  inspiration  of  the  other.  "  Never  country  had 
such  a  fortune,  as  men  call  fortune,  as  this — in  its  geography,  its 
history,  and  majestic  possibilities." 

Make  every  effort  to  put  yourself  in  the  line  of  your  country's 
possibilities.  Make  every  sacrifice  to  embrace  the  advantages  so 
freely  afforded  you,  and  in  after-life  you  will  not  count  them  as 
sacrifices,  but  turn  to  them  as  genuine  blessings,  for  they  will 
spare  you  many  conflicts,  many  blunders,  many  heart-burnings, 
and  remove  many  hindrances  in  your  onward  path. 

The  young  man  can  afford  to  appear  in  any  department,  from 
the  primary  to  the  University,  poorly  dressed,  if  his  necessities 
require  it.  He  can  face  the  sharp  and  sometimes  humiliating 
contrast  with  his  more  fortunate  and  better-dressed  classmate, 
for  he  can  be  confident  that  attention  to  his  studies,  thought  and 
industry  in  his  work,  and  a  hearty  realization  of  his  advantages 
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and  duties  will  remove  these  differences  in  a  few  years.  With 
his  growth  and  progress,  the  patched  and  shabby  clothes  will  be 
wholly  forgotten,  or,  if  recollected,  remembered  only  to  his 
honor,  and  his  independence  will  stand  as  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation  by  the  struggling  boys  who  are  to  follow.  The  poor 
and  shabbily-clad  boy,  with  clean  face,  cool  head  and  clear  con- 
science, seeking  and  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  public 
school  and  the  university,  will  win  his  way  against  all  opposi- 
tion. His  future  is  assured.  The  want  of  the  time  is  manly 
men  of  character,  culture  and  courage,  of  faith  and  sincerity  ; 
the  exalted  manhood  which  forges  its  way  to  the  front  by  force 
of  its  own  merits,  and  which  spurns  a  mean  thing.  Self-earned 
stations  are  the  best  and  most  secure ;  self-earned  reputations 
the  most  lasting. 

What  you  have  acquired  fairly  by  your  own  brain  and  con- 
science and  mind  belongs  to  you.  It  is  your  throne,  from  which 
you  can  not  be  displaced ;  your  scepter,  which  you  alone  have 
the  right  to  wield.  A  man  may  get  rich  in  a  day  or  an  hour  by 
the  quick  turn  of  fortunate  speculation,  but  the  only  wealth 
which  lasts  and  wears  is  that  which  builds  steadily  up  through 
honesty,  industry  and  sacrifice.  Character  is  the  best  coin  after 
all.  It  passes  current  everywhere,  and  is  never  at  a  discount. 
Nothing  can  supply  neglected  opportunities.  You  can  not 
recover  them  when  once  gone.  You  can  not  learn  for  one 
another.  You  can  not  borrow  other  men's  mental  furnishment. 
You  can  not  make  progress  with  a  substitute.  Every  man  must 
do  his  own  fighting.  Proxies  are  not  accepted  in  intellectual 
conflicts.  Individual  labor  and  effort  can  alone  supply  your 
mental  storehouse  with  the  seed  and  fruit  of  learning.  You  can 
no  more  meet  your  duties  and  your  destiny  with  other  men's 
brains  and  energy  than  you  can  meet  your  bill  at  the  tailor's  or 
the  butcher's  with  other  men's  assets.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
work  yet  discovered,  either  in  the  physical  or  intellectual  world. 
We  find  a  substitute  for  some  foims  of  work,  but  it  is  certain  to 
entail  another.  Every  labor-saving  invention  only  imposes  a 
higher  form  of  labor  and  skill  upon  man,  and  every  invention  is 
the  proof  of  increased  intelligence.  Indolence  will  not  bring 
new  and  worthy  thoughts  any  more  than  it  will  bring  the  hus-. 
bandman  rich  fruit  and  golden  grain.  It  requires  digging  and 
subsoiling  and  enrichment  in  both  cases. 

Avoid  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  times  toward  superficial 
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knowledge,  which  accepts  shallow  show  rather  than  real  acquire- 
ment. This  tendency  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  mad  spirit 
for  gain  and  riches  which  is  so  prevalent  in  American  society  — 
not  gain  and  riches  acquired  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by 
industry  and  economy,  but  by  "corners"  and  "by  wind  and 
water  "  "  margins."  The  old  business  habits,  marked  with  cau- 
tion and  conservatism,  are  too  slow  for  many  of  the  present 
generation.  Another  thing.  Exact  knowledge  is  a  requirement 
of  the  hour.  You  will  be  crippled  without  it.  Knowing  a  thing 
half  won't  do.  You  must  know  for  yourself.  Luck  may  serve 
for  a  time,  but  it  will  not  last.  It  may  help  you  once,  but  you 
can  not  count  on  it.  It  is  not  permanent.  Labor  is  the  only 
certain  key  to  opportunity;  the  only  way  to  win  knowledge. 
We  are  all  here  to  do  something,  to  work  out  a  destiny,  to  dis- 
cover the  forces  of  nature,  and  make  them  serve  man's  uses  and 
God's  purposes. 

Morse  sent  his  first  telegraphic  message  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  in  1844,  and  these  were  the  significant  words  he 
employed:  "What  hath  God  wrought!"  This  grand  man  and 
matchless  inventor,  using  the  forces  of  nature  which  God  had 
wrought,  gave  to  all  mankind  that  which  has  bound  the  earth 
in  electric  network  and  made  nations  almost  as  one  family. 

One  thing  essential  to  "getting  on  in  the  world"  is  to  have 
a  purpose.  Life  without  it  will  prove  a  failure  and  all  our 
efforts  barren  of  results;  drifting  will  not  do.  We  must  have  a 
port  in  view,  from  which  storms  and  tempests,  while  they  may 
divert  our  course  for  a  time,  can  only  delay,  not  defeat,  our 
ultimate  landing.  Seek  the  calling  to  which  you  seem  best 
adapted,  and  then  do  not  expect  too  large  results.  Do  not 
expect  an  intellectual  boom.  You  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
do.  Every  legitimate  calling  is  honorable,  if  we  make  it  so,  and 
leads  to  honor.  Not  every  young  man  should  enter  what  are 
called  the  "learned  professions,"  for  all  are  not  fitted  to  prose- 
cute them  successfully.  The  avenues  to  useful  employment, 
just  as  honorable  and  lucrative,  yes,  more  lucrative,  are  open 
upon  every  hand.  The  "learned  professions"  are  no  longer 
the  exclusive  stepping  stones  to  independence  and  honor,  or 
to  the  State's  highest  trusts.  It  is  far  better  to  be  at  the  head 
of  any  honorable  occupation,  however  lowly,  than  to  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  highest,  no  matter  how  exalted.  Go  at  that  which 
will  secure  you  the  front  rank  and  give  you  a  place  in  the  front 
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row.  The  rear  rank  and  the  back  seat  are  doubtless  indispen- 
sable in  the  march  of  mankind.,  but  let  the  man  occupy  them 
who  can  do  no  better. 

Public  instruction  is  a  masterful  force,  and  wields  a  power 
vast  and  far  reaching.  It  was  true,  as  the  military  attache 
wrote  to  his  master,  the  lesser  Napoleon,  that  "  the  school- 
master, not  the  needle-gun,  triumphed  at  Sadowa."  Knowledge, 
ideas,  convictions,  guided  by  a  good  conscience,  win  more  battles 
for  mankind  than  bullet  or  shell.  Prussia  was  regenerated  under 
the  lead  of  Von  Hardenberg  and  Von  Stein  by  the  system  of 
common-school  education.  In  the  United  States  education  has 
always  been  the  national  instinct;  an  enlightened  citizenship  is 
now,  as  ever  before,  the  hope  of  the  Republic.  Our  country 
owes  much  more  than  aught  else  to  her  educational  system, 
and  we  must  appreciate  more  and  more,  as  her  growth  con- 
tinues and  her  power  increases,  that  the  hope  of  the  Republic 
is  in  an  educated  and  enlightened  citizenship,  which  fears  God 
and  walks  uprightly. 

It  is  a  trite  thing  to  say,  but  a  good  thing  to  say,  because  it  is 
true,  that  we  have  the  best  government  in  the  world.  It  repre- 
sents the  best  thought  and  highest  civilization ;  aye,  more,  it 
represents  the  hope  and  future  of  mankind;  and  yet  it  has  never 
been  as  good  as  its  principles.  It  was  not  so  from  the  beginning, 
and  is  not  now  in  complete  harmony  with  its  principles,  as  found 
in  its  organic  law  and  public  statutes.  Our  principles  are 
always  better  than  our  practices.  That  is  true  of  individuals 
as  well  as  nations ;  that  is  true  of  every  human  organization  ; 
men  rarely,  if  ever,  live  up  to  their  knowledge  and  purposes. 
Nations  lag  behind  their  declared  aims,  and  States  fall  short 
in  fulfillment  of  the  principles  of  their  written  constitutions. 
Our  real  lives  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  we  have  raised 
in  our  minds.  We  know  better  than  we  do,  but  our  knowledge 
leads  us  to  higher  and  better  acts,  and  our  principles,  although 
in  advance  of  our  living,  are  monitors  for  better  living. 

We  would  all  rather  be  judged  upon  what  we  believe  and  hope 
to  be,  than  upon  what  we  do  and  are.  It  is  hopeful  that  our 
aims  and  principles,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  Nation,  are 
better  than  our  actual  practices.  Principles  must  always  lead  ; 
they  are  the  advance  guard  of  right  thought  and  action,  and  to 
them  we  are  indebted  for  the  approach  we  make  to  right  living 
and  genuine  progress.     They  are  the  flaming  torch  which  lights 
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our  pathway  and  beckons  us  on.  The  founders  of  this  Republic 
declared  better  than  they  did  •  their  practices  often  belied  their 
announced  purposes.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
sounded  the  voice  of  liberty  to  all  mankind,  was  in  advance  of 
the  thought  of  the  great  body  of  people,  and  was  in  contradiction 
to  the  then  existing  and  long-continued  facts  of  our  history.  It 
took  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  national  life  and  national  thought 
and  earnest  agitation,  and,  at  last,  wasting  war,  to  place  this 
Government  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  anchored 
it.  Upon  every  statute  book  of  every  State  of  the  Union,  in  the 
statutes-at-large  of  the  Nation,  the  laws  are  in  advance  of  the 
actual  administration  of  the  States  and  the  Nation.  This  has 
always  been  so,  and  doubtless  always  will  be.  The  platform  is 
always  better  than  the  performance.  The  ideal  is  always  better 
than  the  actual,  and  yet,  with  that  ideal  constantly  before  us  we 
grow  to  it  and  like  unto  it,  and  all  the  time  are  improving  and 
bettering  National  and  individual  life.  May  it  never  be  said  to 
us  as  De  Tocqueville  said  to  France :  "Are  your  principles  losing 
their  force  through  your  example?"  but  may  we  always  illustrate 
our  faith  in  their  truth  and  teach  the  world  that  we  believe  them, 
and  if  not  always  honoring  and  observing  them,  always  honestly 
and  earnestly  striving  to  do  so. 

In  no  country  is  there  so  much  resting  upon  the  people  re- 
lating to  government  as  in  the  United  States.  Unlike  any  other 
nation,  here  the  people  rule,  and  their  will  is  the  supreme  law. 
It  is  sometimes  sneeringly  said  by  those  who  do  not  like  free 
government  that  here  we  count  heads.  True,  heads  are  counted, 
but  what's  in  them  also  counts,  and  the  general  sense  of  sixty- 
three  millions  of  free  people  is  better,  and  safer,  and  truer  to 
God  and  man,  than  the  sense  of  any  favored  few  born  to  nobilit3' 
and  ruling  by  inheritance. 

This  Nation,  if  it  would  continue  to  lead  in  the  race  of  pro- 
gress and  liberty,  must  do  it  through  the  intelligence  and  con- 
science of  its  people.  Every  university  of  learning  is  a  power- 
ful agency.  Every  honest  and  God-fearing  man  is  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  future  of  the  Republic.  Educated  men,  business 
men,  professional  men,  should  be  the  last  to  shirk  the  responsi- 
bilities attaching  to  citizenship  in  a  free  government.  They 
should  be  practical  and  helpful — mingling  with  the  people — 
not  selfish  and  exclusive.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  man 
should  enter  into  politics,  or  adopt  it  as  a  profession,  or  seek 
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political  preferment,  but  it  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  every 
man  to  give  personal  attention  to  his  political  duties.  They 
are  as  sacred  and  binding  as  any  we  have  to  perform. 

We  reach  the  wider  field  of  politics  and  shape  the  National 
policy  through  the  town  meetings  and  the  party  caucus.  They 
should  neither  be  despised  nor  avoided,  but  made  potent  in  secur- 
ing the  best  agents  for  executing  the  popular  will.  The  influ- 
ence which  goes  forth  from  the  township  and  precinct  meetings 
is  felt  in  the  State  and  National  legislatures,  and  at  last  is  em- 
bodied in  the  permanent  forms  of  law  and  written  constitutions. 
I  can  not  too  earnestly  invite  you  to  the  closest  personal  atten- 
tion to  party  and  political  caucuses  and  the  primary  meetings  of 
your  respective  parties.  They  constitute  that  which  goes  to 
make  up,  at  last,  the  popular  will.  They  lie  at  the  base  of  all 
true  reform.  It  will  not  do  to  hold  ourselves  aloof  from  politics 
and  parties,  and  then  utter  complaint.  If  the  party  is  wrong, 
then  make  it  better;  that's  the  business  of  the  true  partisan,  and 
good  citizen,  and  honest  reformer,  and  whatever  reforms  any  of 
us  may  hope  to  accomplish  must  come  through  united  party  and 
political  action.  We  can  not  purify  a  party  by  deserting  or  de- 
feating it.  A  nation  of  sixty-three  millions  of  people  must  be 
governed  through  party  organization,  and  the  better  the  party, 
the  better  its  government. 

There  must  be  a  road  somewhere,  and  somehow  to  be  found, 
which  leads  to  right  and  duty.  We  can  only  pursue  the  right  as 
it  appears  to  us  at  the  time  ;  the  rest  we  can  leave  to  others  and 
to  the  future ;  and  the  ultimate  victory  may  be  nearer  than  we 
think.  If  we  do  the  things  at  hand  rightly  and  honestly,  the 
succeeding  steps  will  be  easier. 

When  Lincoln  entered  upon  the  execution  of  his  great  office, 
in  the  turbulent  year  of  1 861,  he  had  not  formulated  the  immor- 
tal Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  When  Grant  started  upon 
his  final  campaign  against  Lee  in  front  of  Richmond,  he  had  not 
among  his  belongings  his  famous  letter  to  the  Confederate  chief- 
tain, announcing  the  conditions  upon  which  he  would  accept  the 
surrender  of  the  opposing  army.  Every  great  event  in  the 
world's  progress  has  had  its  preceding  steps  leading  up  and  for- 
ward to  it.  Those  who  guided  and  directed  could  not  always 
foresee  with  precision  the  outcome  and  the  end  ;  they  only  knew 
what  seemed  right  and  true  to  them,  and  so,  pursuing  the  right 
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and  truth,  mighty  epochs  have  been  marked  in  the  world's  his- 
tory and  mighty  victories  achieved  for  mankind. 

The  past  of  our  National  life  has  been  glorious  in  achieve- 
ments —  a  veritable  blessing  and  benediction  to  all  the  races  of 
men.  What  of  the  future?  It  must  depend  upon  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  our  people.  They  have  been  our  rock  of  safety  in 
the  past ;  they  must  be  the  corner-stone  of  our  security  for  the 
future.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of 
the  American  people.  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said:  "  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 
people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?"  I 
answer  none,  if  that  people  observe  the  Golden  Rule ;  and  the 
plain  American  home,  with  its  pure  and  wholesome  influence, 
shall  lead  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Our  establishments  of  learning  must  be  a  mighty  force  in  the 
continuance  of  our  institutions.  Upon  education  and  morality 
rest  the  strength  and  permanence  and  purity  of  the  Republic. 
They  are  the  firmament  of  its  power.  They  constitute  the  force 
and  majesty  of  free  government.  European  nations  look  to 
their  standing  armies  to  enforce  obedience  to  law.  We  rely 
upon  the  public  sentiment  of  our  own  people  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  laws  which  they  love  and  which  they  have  made. 

We  are  free  and  we  are  equal,  and  owe  allegiance  only  to  that 
written  constitution  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  declared  to  be  the 
grandest  instrument  of  government  ever  framed  at  a  single 
epoch  by  a  single  set  of  men.  Liberty,  law  and  learning  consti- 
tute our  strength  and  safety  ! 

We  have  passed  through  many  severe  trials.  Self-government 
has  been  subjected  to  tests  most  trying.  We  have  triumphed 
over  all  our  foreign  foes,  and  suppressed  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
rebellions  at  home  known  to  history.  We  had  a  severe  test  in 
1876  in  a  close  Presidential  contest,  but  the  conservative  and 
patriotic  judgment  and  saving  common  sense  of  the  people 
settled  it,  and  Congress  recorded  its  decree  by  submission  to 
peaceful  arbitration.  It  was  a  great  strain  upon  popular  gov- 
ernment, and  yet  it  was  so  happily  settled  that  it  serves  as 
another  tribute  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  a  free  people. 

Our  growth  has  been  marvelous.  A  single  State  of  the  forty- 
four  —  more  than  one  —  exceeds  in  population  that  of  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  when  it  was  organized  under  a  written  con- 
stitution.    Not  only  have  we  grown  in  population,  but  we  have 
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advanced  in  civilization,  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  inven- 
tion, and  have  reached  the  first  rank  in  manufacturing,  mining 
and  agricultural  development.  We  have  but  to  keep  pure  the 
fountain  of  power;  we  have  but  to  guard  the  foundation  of 
public  authority.  We  have  but  to  keep  education  to  the  fore 
front,  and  the  future  will  be  even  more  glorious  than  the  past. 
We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  citizen  suffrage  — con- 
stitutional suffrage  — is  the  basis  of  all  power  and  authority  in  a 
Government  like  ours.  That  suffrage  must  be  intelligent,  must 
be  free  —  free  from  corruption,  free  from  bribery  and  venality, 
free  from  force  and  fraud.  It  must  express  the  untrammeled 
judgment  of  the  citizen.  It  must  register  the  will  of  him  who 
exercises  it,  and  not  the  will  of  somebody  else.  It  must  be 
cherished  by  him  who  holds  the  priceless  privilege,  and  exer- 
cises it  with  intelligence  and  patriotism  and  conscience.  It  is  the 
most  sacred  privilege  of  the  citizen,  and  its  sanctity  is  the  citadel 
of  our  security.  Nothing  but  the  pollution  of  the  ballot  can 
withhold  from  this  favored  people  the  highest  possibilities  in 
civilization  and  destiny. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  in  the  North  American  Review, 
speaking  of  the  American  Republic,  said : 

"  She  will  probably  become  what  we  are  now,  the  head  servant 
in  the  great  household  of  the  world,  the  employer  of  all  employed, 
because  her  service  will  be  the  most  and  the  ablest.  The 
England  and  the  America  of  the  present  are  probably  the  two 
strongest  nations  in  the  world,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
as  between  the  America  and  the  England  of  the  future,  that  the 
daughter,  at  some  no  very  distant  time,  whether  fairer  or  less 
fair,  will  be  unquestionably  yet  stronger  than  the  mother." 

This  was  written  fifteen  years  ago.  May  not  I  confidently 
venture  the  judgment  that  that  "no  very  distant  time"  has 
been  reached,  and  that  America,  whether  fairer  or  less  fair  — 
certainly  freer  —  is  now  stronger  than  the  mother  —  stronger 
because  her  power  lies  in  a  free  and  intelligent  and  progressive 
people,  whose  only  sovereign  is  the  popular  will,  constitutionally 
registered,  and  whose  greatness  and  glory  are  linked  with  eveiy 
heart  and  hearthstone  of  the  Republic. 

I  wish  for  the  University  of  Cincinnati  increased  usefulness; 
I  bespeak  for  it  the  generous  support  of  the  generous  citizens  of 
this  city,  and  remind  them  that  no  better  investment  can  be 
made.     Make  good  men  and  good  citizens. 
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ADDRESS  OF  DR.  C.  G.  COMEGYS, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  the    Gradu- 
ating Class,  of  1893,  and  also  to  the 
Citizens  of  Cincinnati. 


Graduates  : 

By  your  steadfast  application  to  the  lines  of  study,  which  lead 
to  certain  degrees,  you  have  obtained  the  possession  of  titles  in 
learning  which  shall  give  you  rank  in  the  world  of  scholarship. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  the 
Faculty,  to  crown  you  in  the  presence  of  this  august  assembly 
with  these  honorable  testimonials.  In  this  happy  moment,  I 
will  not  detain  you  with  lengthy  remarks.  It  seems  fitting,  how" 
ever,  to  say  a  few  words  on  your  departure  upon  the  voyage  of 
life.  You  will  now  enter  upon  a  new  career ;  you  leave  behind 
you  the  beloved  teachers  and  classmates,  with  whom  you  have 
been  so  long  associated,  and  whom  you  will  remember  grate- 
fully and  affectionately  in  all  your  future  experience.  I  can  wish 
you  a  gay  good-by  and  a  happy  fortune  ;  but  I  feel  that  most 
serious  responsibility  awaits  you,  and  I  will  remind  you  of  the 
continued  efforts  to  be  made  on  your  part  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  your  kindred  and  friends.  You  are  so  well-drilled  in 
habits  of  methodic  study  that  you  are  capable  of  choosing  an}' 
career  to  which  you  may  aspire  to  gain  distinction  amongst 
men,  but  this  must  depend  on  your  thorough  preparation  and 
high  moral  character.  You  need  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  en- 
thusiasm in  working  out  your  aims ;  indeed,  you  must  live  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  high  ideal,  the  imagination  of  which 
shall  illuminate  your  pathway.  You  have  been  taught  that  the 
mind,  for  the  development  of  its  full  capacity,  must  have  guid- 
ing sensations;  not  an  ig?iis  fatnus,  which  will  promise  you 
the  kingdoms  of  pleasure  in  this  world,  if  you  suffer  yourselves 
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to  be  led  in  its  devious  paths ;  for  be  well  assured  that  no  high 
ideal  can  be  realized  without  steady  application  in  systematic 
work,  and  no  success  be  attained  unless  you  constantly  seek 
new  factors  in  knowledge,  both  in  detail  and  combined,  so  that 
you  shall  be  constantly  under  the  guidance  of  noble  ideals. 

The  athlete  who  walks  on  a  single  cord,  swung  in  mid-air, 
does  not  maintain  an  equipoise  and  steady  locomotion  by  watch- 
ing his  feet,  but  it  is  rather  by  a  fixed  gaze  at  a  luminous  point 
he  is  guided  to  the  goal,  every  muscle  and  nerve  in  his  body  and 
extremities  responding  to  the  guiding  visual  sense,  to  accom- 
plish the  marvelous  feat.  And  so  it  shall  be  with  you  in  your 
attempt  to  succeed  in  your  pursuits. 

Do  not  seek  success  under  the  influence  of  a  baleful  ambition 
and  jealous  rivalry,  which  destroy  the  noble  enjoyment  of  lib- 
erty, virtue  and  independence ;  but,  given  the  idea  of  a  great, 
broad,  cultured  unselfish  nature,  that  of  one  who  stands  pre- 
eminent in  knowledge,  sound  judgment  and  public  esteem,  seek 
to  reach  a  similar  plane  of  intelligence,  practical  wisdom,  and 
public  virtue,  and  you  shall  find  that  every  faculty  of  your  in- 
tellectual, emotional,  and  moral  nature  will  concur  to  accom- 
plish your  noble  aim.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  to  you  a  char- 
acter of  mere  imitation,  but  one  that  expresses  a  spontaneity 
and  power  for  independent  action,  with  an  energy  that  never 
rests  and  never  despairs,  limited  only  by  "  perfect  reason  and 
perfect  love." 

The  care  of  your  body  is,  too,  the  care  of  your  mind.  Indul- 
gence to  excess  in  any  form  leads  to  physical  and  mental  im- 
pairment, and  the  loss,  more  or  less,  of  self-control,  a  victim  of 
unregulated  ideation,  dangerous  to  yourself  and  friends.  As  a 
last  word,  I  will  repeat  what,  on  another  occasion,  I  recently  said 
in  your  presence:  We  can  not,  it  is  said,  tell  the  causal  condition 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness ;  the  canons  of  logic  can  not  extricate  us  from  our 
difficulties,  but  one  can  say  that  all  the  brightness  and  useful- 
ness of  life,  and  all  of  its  darkness  and  disaster,  depend  on  the 
use  or  abuse  of  the  miraculous  organ  which,  we  call  the  brain. 
Farewell !  Adieu  ! 

Citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  —  These 
graduates  are  your  children  and  your  wards ;  you  are  witnesses 
of  the   success  of   their  training;  we  beg,  also,  your  deep  in- 
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terest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  University.  Such  institutions  are 
the  outcome  of  years  of  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors  and  the  Faculty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  scholastic  }^ear,  more  than 
one  hundred  students  were  entered  upon  our  rolls;  from  present 
indications  a  still  larger  class  will  apply  at  the  next  academic  year. 
Some  have  thought  our  progress  has  been  very  slow,  but  by 
comparing  with  other  colleges,  you  will  find  that  we  have  been 
very  successful ;  more  especially  since  we  have  lacked  so  much  in 
buildings  and  in  income.  Our  school  was  not  fully  organized  in 
the  regular  classes  until  1877.  At  Harvard  University,  in  1865, 
the  matriculates  numbered  about  one-hundred  and  twenty-five ; 
in  Princeton  college,  in  1872,  there  were  but  seventy-eight. 
Those  institutions  have  been  in  existence  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  years. 

Now,  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  have  taken 
possession  of  the  large  grounds  granted  us  by  the  City  Council, 
in  Burnet  Woods  Park ;  we  have  selected  the  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  University  buildings,  a  commanding  and  beauti- 
ful location,  unequaled,  we  think,  in  the  Ohio  valley.  A  year 
hence,  we  hope  to  transfer  all  our  means  of  instruction  to  new 
halls,  and  we  believe  that  a  new  era  will  have  been  inaugurated. 

Citizens,  this  is  your  school,  founded  by  the  munificence 
of  Chas.  McMicken,  to  which  have  been  added  some  very  im- 
portant additions  in  capital,  and  our  success  will  certainly  bring 
to  us  continuous  donations  from  other  wealthy  and  liberal  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  what  is  a  further  guarantee  of  resources  for  the 
future  is  the  liberal  sum  collected  by  taxation  from  all  property 
holders  within  our  boundaries.  Cincinnati  has  been  giving 
through  taxation,  during  the  past  forty  years,  an  immense  sum, 
amounting  to  two  million  dollars,  to  maintain  free  public  educa- 
tion in  colleges  and  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Now, 
we  are  calling  upon  the  legislative  bodies  to  relieve  us  from  this 
great  burden,  and  allow  us  to  devote  it  to  the  growth  of  our  own 
educational  up-building,  and  in  this  way  we  hope  to  largely  in- 
crease our  schools  without  additional  taxation. 


YE   DAY  OF   YE 

CLASSE   OF   NINETY-THREE, 

Held  at  ye  Meetynge  House  of  ye  Scottish  Rite  on  ye  Broad  Waye,  at 
earlie  caudle  light,  of  Tuesday,  ye  sixth  daye  of  ye  sixth  mouth,  in  ye 
vere  of  our  L,ord  mdcccxciii. 


YE    LISTE   OF   YE    EVENTS. 

Ye  opening  tune, ye  fiddlers. 

Speeche  of  Greetynge, Phillips  Isham. 

Classe  ABC, William  A.  Christian. 

Ye  givyuge  of  giftes, Elliott  B.  Palmer. 

Chronicle  of  ye  classe, Miss  Emilie  Esselborn. 

Dittie  of  ye  olden  times, 
ye  Merrie  Glee  Men. 

Fate  of  ye  classe,  told  in  prose,  likewise  in  rhyme,  Miss  Emma  B.  Kinney. 

Ye  Classe  Oration, Charles  Henry  Williamson. 

Roundelaye,  ve  Merrie  Glee  Men. 

Advyce  to  ye  little  ones, J.  F.  C.  Robinson. 

Answering  prattle  of  ye  tots, By  a  very  little  tot. 

Delyvery  of  ye  standarde Charles  Fleischer. 

Carol  of  ye  Classe. 

Ye  closynge  tune, ye  fiddlers. 


COMMENCEMENT   PROGRAM. 


Overture — "  Morning  Star,"    .    ., Lavallee 

Invocation  —  Bishop  J.  M.  Warden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Address— "On  Comets," Phillips  Isham 

Address — "  The  Evolution  of  the  Individual," Emilie  Esselborn 

Music — "  Characteristic  Dame," .    .    .    ." Andrews 

Address — "  What  is  Left  of  Conscieuce?  " Aaron  Friedman 

Address — "  The  Illiberal  Liberal," Charles  Fleischer 

Music — "Bohemian  Girl," Balfe 

Address — "  Hypnotism," Charles  Henry  Williamson 

Music — Waltz,  "  Robin  Hood," DeKoven 

Presentation  of  Class  by  the  Dean. 

Conferring  of  Degrees, 

By  C.  G.  Comegys,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

Benediction. 

Music— March,  "  City  Hall," Bellstedt 

Music  furnished  by  the  Cincinnati  Grand  Orchestra 


Graduating  Class  and  Degrees  Conferred. 

bachelor  of  arts. 
Charles  Burnham  Beaman.  Marcus  Salzman. 

BACHELOR   OF   LETTERS. 

Emilie  Esselborn.  Louis  William  Hoffman. 

Charles  Fleischer.  Emma  Britomarte  Kinney. 

Aaron  Friedman.  James  Francis  Chalfaut  Robinson. 
Julius  Fryer.  Michael  Gabriel  Solomon. 

BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE. 

Phillips  Isham.         Elliott  Barton  Palmer.         Charles  Henry  Williamson. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

William  Arnold  Christian.  John  Bruce  Haydeu. 

William  Gustav  Langenheim. 

MASTER    OF   ARTS. 

Katherine  Mulliken,  B.  A.   (Ohio  Wesleyau  University,  1S92). 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE. 
Howard  Steel  Rodgers,  B.  S.  (University  of  Cincinnati,  1890). 
William  Mayo  Venable,  B.  S.  (University  of  Cincinnati,  1892). 
Everett  Irving  Yowell,  B.  S.   (University  of  Cincinnati,  1891). 
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NOTES  FROM  THE 

BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

Preached  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati, 

BY 

rev.  Alexis  W.  Stein, 

Junk  11,  1899. 


"Because  ye  are  sons." — Galatians  IV,  6. 
There  are  not  many  undertakings  more  set  about  with  pitfalls 
than  the  attempt  to  characterize  one's  own  time,  and  especially 
such  a  time  as  ours.  Of  all  the  strange  characteristics  of  our  age 
none  are  more  curious  than  the  directly  opposite  conclusions  which 
men  draw  from  the  same  facts.  Doubtless  it  has  always  been 
more  or  less  true  in  every  age  that  to  different  men  the  same  phe- 
nomena are  evidence  of  very  different  conditions  and  portend  very 
different  results.  But  never,  I  venture  to  think,  have  there  been 
so  many  and  so  widely  divergent  groups  of  men  pointing  to  ex- 
actly the  same  facts  and  finding  in  them  ground  for  so  widely 
divergent  theories  as  there  are  to-day.  One  man  looks  round  over 
this  age  and  he  says  :  "What  a  glorious  age  in  which  to  live !  Was 
there  ever  such  an  opportunity  for  real  worth,  for  unassisted  talent 
and  ability?  Did  ever  nature  and  human  society  so  combine  to 
tempt  men  on  to  their  best  and  finest  possibilities?"  And  right 
beside  him  looking  at  the  same  conditions,  pointing  to  the  same 
phenomena,  is  another  man  and  he  says :  "What  a  terrible  time  is 
this  upon  which  we  are  fallen  !    Everything  is  gone  to  gold.     The 
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whole  earth  has  become  a  rnig'hty  mart.  There  is  nothing'  thai 
may  not  be  bought.  Chivalry  is  dead,  romance  is  dead,  the  soul  of 
man  is  dying  in  his  pampered  body.  Look  round  you  and  behold. 
Do  I  not  speak  the  truth?''  Complex  and  much  involved  and 
many  colored  must  be  the  time  which  men  can  read  so  very  differ- 
ently. And  yet  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  I  think  we  can 
truly  say  are  peculiarly  true  of  this  age  of  ours,  one  or  two  things 
which  I  judge  the  wisest  and  most  observant  would  be  at  one,  or 
most  nearly  at  one,  in  accepting  as  so  of  ourselves  and  our  day,  as 
marking  the  faith  and  the  thought  of  our  generation  and  nation. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  them. 

The  first  is  the  part  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  are  to  play  in 
the  future  development  of  the  human  race.  It  is  no  cheap  self- 
glorying — it  is  the  quiet,  deepening  conviction  of  a  whole  great 
people — that,  as  at  other  times  to  other  chosen  races,  so  now  into 
our  hands  are  placed  the  reins  of  the  chariot  of  human  progress  to 
guide  it  where  we  will.  Human  history  waits  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples.  At  home  they  are  in  the  throes  of  the  working  out  of 
problems — political  and  social — rwhich  are  fraught  with  more 
tremendous  consequences,  which  shall  do  more  to  determine  what 
the  next  step  forward  for  man  shall  be  and  how  he  shall  take  it, 
than  any  other  forces  under  human  control.  Abroad  as  for  none 
other  there  has  been  quite  literally  smitten  for  them  "a  pathway  to 
the  ends  of  all  the  earth."  Wherever  there  is  aught  to  be  won  or 
aught  to  be  done,  wherever  skill  and  courage  and  energy  have  a 
chance,  there  they  go,  and  where  they  go  they  rule.  At  the  farthest 
limit  of  the  dwelling  place  of  man — from  the  fringes  of  the  barren 
North  to  the  heart  of  the  fecundant  South,  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea  and  the  desert  places  of  the  land — there  is  to  be  found  the 
impress  of  their  hand.  For  good  or  ill,  by  what  they  are  or  what 
they  fail  to  be,  the  whole  world  feels  the  influence  and  the  power 
of  their  presence.  And  slowly  they  are  becoming  conscious  of  it 
themselves ;   slowfy  they  are  awakening  to  the  responsibilities  and 
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obligations  resting  on  them.  Whether  actually  true  or  not  they 
are  coming-  to  believe  that  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand — in  some 
sense — they  hold  human  destiny,  that  with  them  the  tale  of  the 
future  rests. 

With  this  there  is  another  deepening  and  broadening  convic- 
tion, a  conviction  which,  as  men  face  the  problems  at  home  and 
the  responsibilities  abroad,  finds  almost  startling  expression  all 
about  us,  namely :  That  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  our  own  difficul- 
ties and  to  discharge  our  trusts  only  by  the  way  of  sacrifice  and 
with  self-outpouring.  The  talk  of  a  "mission"  heard  so  frequently  of 
late  in  this  country  is  not  all  sham  and  cant  and  political  chicanery. 
Beneath  all  that  is  the  gradual  quickening  of  the  popular  con- 
science to  the  fact  that  only  "By  the  bones  along  the  wayside  shall 
we  come  to  our  own,"  that  only  as  lives  are  given  up  in  ruthless 
profusion  to  the  whisper  and  the  vision  that  has  come  to  us  shall 
we  enter  upon  our  inheritance. 

Mr.  Fiske  has  pointed  out  to  us  in  his  last  little  book, 
"Through  Nature  to  God,"  the  part  which  love  and  self-sacrifice 
have  played  in,  what  he  calls,  the  cosmic  process.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor,  he  avers,  in  the  making  and  molding  of  man.  Now 
we  are  ready  for  another  step.  The  time  has  come  for  this  instinct 
to  pass  over  from  an  instinct  to  a  purpose,  from  an  unconscious 
favorable  variation  in  natural  selection  to  a  conscious,  reasoned 
motive  of  human  conduct.  That  law  which  grew  up  in  the  world 
not  because  anybody  asked  for  it,  but  because  it  was  necessary  for 
the  world's  work,  men  are  obeying  because  they  have  come  to  see 
that  by  it,  and  by  it  alone,  the  world's  work  can  be  carried  on.  In 
this  as  in  so  many  other  ways  Mr.  Kipling  has  proved  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  age  and  race.  As  he  has  sung  the  tale  of  the 
electricity  and  the  steam,  so  is  he  telling  the  secret  of  the  people's 
faith,  though  as  yet  perhaps  half-formulated  thought,  when  he 
reminds  us  that  the  task  and  privilege  and  duty  we  may  not  shirk 
is — 
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"By  open  speech  and  simple, 
An  hundred  times  made  plain, 
To  seek  another's  profit, 
And  work  another's  gain." 

It  is  to  master  that  we  shall  go  forth,  but  only  to  master  that 
we  may  serve. 

l  may  not  stop  to  dwell  on  this,  but,  unless  I  very  much  mis- 
take, it  is  such  thoughts  as  these  which  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  form  the  background  of  the  best  thought  and  inspiration  of  our 
day.  In  all  the  schools  and  places  of  instruction  and  training  I 
think  I  hear  the  same  notes  struck.  From  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university,  from  Cambridge  to  Stanford,  there  are  held  out  to  the 
youth  of  our  land  conceptions  of  duty  of  man  to  man,  ideals  of 
devotion  and  dedication  to  self-forgetful  enterprises,  such  as  were 
offered  to  the  young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  no  other  genera- 
tion in  such  profusion.  Stamped  with  them,  made  by  them,  you 
see  the  young  men  and  women  coming  from  the  hands  of  their 
teachers.  With  ambitions  and  enthusiasms  disinterested,  public- 
spirited,  with  purposes  for  themselves  and  their  careers  born  of 
this  sense  of  responsibility  and  this  awakened  conviction  of  the 
nobility  of  service  they  come  back  to  their  homes  or  go  to  take 
their  places  in  the  world. 

And  then  begins  that  process  so  well  known  to  us  all.  Imme- 
diately they  are  plunged  into  a  new  and  utterly  foreign  atmos- 
phere. The  forces  with  which  they  come  into  contact  are  pulling 
directly  contrary  to  the  forces  with  which  they  are  familiar.  All 
things  take  on  another  and  utterly  different  hue.  Their  ambitions, 
their  purposes,  their  hopes,  can  find  no  foothold.  They  seem 
entirely  out  of  place.  One  overmastering,  dominating  ambition 
apparently  overrides  all  other  ambitions  here — parents,  friends, 
monitors,  conspire  to  urge  it  on  them — everywhere  they  look  they 
seem  to  see  the  whole  world  rushing  after  it — the  ambition  to  suc- 
ceed, to  "get  on ;"  honorably,  legitimately  if  possible,  but  at  any 
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rate  to  "get  on."  And  soon  the  old  enthusiasms  begin  to  grow 
cold,  and  the  old  visions  begin  to  fade,  and  the  old  feelings  of  duty 
and  fellow-man  obligation  become  more  and  more  infrequent,  and 
you  hear — at  first  a  little  shamefacedly  and  then  with  more  bold- 
ness and  assurance — the  young  man  saying :  "Why  should  I  take 
upon  myself  the  burden  of  the  world  ?  Why  should  I  sweat  and  toil 
and  worry  to  relieve  the  curse  and  the  pain  and  the  sin  of  man- 
kind? Why  should  I  give  of  my  life  that  another  may  live  and 
prosper  and  grow  fat  ?  Every  man  for  himself,  say  I,  and  let  the 
weaker  one  go  under.  Am  I  a  god  that  I  should  undertake  to 
right  and  run  the  world?"  And  the  only  answer  that  I  know  is 
"Yes."  The  only  motive  that  will  satisfactorily  meet  this  persist- 
ent "Why?"  is  that  which,  when  properly  understood,  is  the 
religious  motive  pure  and  simple — the  motive  which,  I  think,  is 
gradually  gaining  headway  on  the  earth. 

It  is  fine  to  see  men  using  this  motive  not  knowing  that  they 
are  using  it,  giving  it  as  the  justification  of  their  conduct,  hardly 
realizing  what  it  is.  When  Nansen  came  back  from  his  perilous 
journey  in  the  North,  from  that  quest  to  which  so  many  brave  lives 
have  already  been  given,  men  came  to  him  and  asked  him  why  he 
did  it,  what  he  expected  to  gain  or  to  find  to  repay  him  for  the 
hardship,  the  privation,  the  physical  suffering  and  danger  which 
he  knew  he  must  endure.  And  at  once  he  lifted  his  undertaking 
to  a  very  high  plane  when,  passing  by  in  silence  the  achievements 
and  discoveries  for  science,  for  astronomy  and  botany  and  geology, 
he  had  wrought,  he  simply  answered :  "To  me  it  is  unfitting  that 
man  should  be  obliged  to  confess  that  there  is  a  single  spot  on  the 
globe  on  which  he  lives,  on  which  he  has  been  unable  to  place  his 
foot." 

With  a  new  meaning,  a  new  power  to  command  attention  and 
to  produce  obedience,  an  old  voice  is  rising  in  the  concourse  of 
nations.  "It  is  unbecoming,  it  is  unfit,"  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  forming  of  the  policies  of  peoples.     Men  are  saying, 
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"It  is  unbecoming"  that  at, the  doors  of  the  United  States  men  and 
Women  shall  be  starved  and  slain  and  trodden  under  foot.  "It  is 
unbecoming"  that  while  children  are  being  butchered  and  women 
are  being  despoiled  in  fanatical  fury  and  by  tyrannical  greed, 
England — though  many  leagues  away — shall  sit  with  folded 
hands,  wrapped  in  ignoble  ease.  The  excuse  that  not  so  long  ago 
would  have  passed  muster  as  sufficient  reason  for  quiescence  and 
the  withholding  hand — "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" — when 
uttered  by  her  leaders,  brings  quick  the  burning  protest  from 
England's  sons — 

"An  English  thane  in  this  our  English  air, 
Speaking  for  England  ?    Then  indeed  her  day 
Slopes  to  its  twilight,  and  for  honor,  there 
Is  needed  but  a  requiem  and  a  grave." 

The  eternal  seemliness  of  things  is  the  motive  of  the  future 
to  lead  men  on  to  righteousness.  It  is  the  religious  motive.  Once 
it  was  possible  to  frighten  men  and  once  it  was  possible  to  bribe ; 
once  it  was  hope  of  heaven  and  once  it  was  fear  of  hell.  But  now,  I 
believe,  that  it  is  only  with  that  same  lever  with  which  Paul  moved 
the  people  of  Rome  and  Corinth  and  Athens  1800  years  ago  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  move  men  to-day,  that  we  shall  be  able,  in  the 
face  of  strong  temptation,  to  hold  them  to  paths  of  hardness, 
sacrifice  and  bitter  toil.  Unknown,  unaccredited,  a  lone  teacher, 
standing  in  his  simple  strength,  Paul  came.  Into  their  marts,  into 
their  places  of  learning  he  went  and  he  told  men  of  a  life,  a  life  of 
which  he  had  heard  and  part  of  which  he  had  seen  ;  a  life,  the  sym- 
bol of  which  was  a  cross,  the  standard  of  which  was  perfection, 
the  reward  of  which  was  pain.  He  urged  them  to  follow  it,  and 
naturally  they  asked  him  why.  And  the  one  reply  he  had  to  give, 
the  reply  which  in  one  way  or  another  he  kept  saying  over  and 
over  again,  which  to  him  seemed  sufficient  to  outweigh  all  the 
opprobrium  and  disgrace  and  physical  suffering  to  which  he  sum  - 
moned  them,  was,  "Because  ye  are  sons." 
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It  is  the  challenge  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  wherever  it  has 
come.  To  every  man  over  whom  it  has  cast  the  spell  of  its  sublime 
and  awful  tragedy,  what  it  practically  has  to  say  to  him  is  this : 
"Are  you  willing  to  live  the  life  of  a  son  of  God  in  a  world  of 
men?  Not  a  life  of  a  child  of  God  in  heaven — that  is  not  difficult ; 
not  a  life  of  a  son  of  man  on  earth,  conforming  to  men's  stand- 
ards, obeying  their  laws,  seeking  their  ideals — that  is  easy;  but  a 
life  of  a  son  of  God  among  men ;  to  have  a  God's  purposes  and  a 
man's  ability  to  carry  them  out ;  a  God's  aspirations,  a  man's 
chances  to  make  them  real ;  to  attempt  the  tasks  of  heaven  and  to 
have  the  tools  of  earth?'  Are  you  willing  to  see  your  best  gifts 
thrown  back  in  your  face  unwanted,  to  have  your  best  output  of 
heart  and  brain  called  fanaticism,  to  have  your  best  love  returned 
by  hate  and  your  highest  sacrifice  rewarded  by  a  curse  ?  Are  you 
willing  to  do  this  and  to  do  it  because  ye  are  sons  of  the  living 
God  and  it  becometh  you?"  It  is  what  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  in  his 
"Shadow  Christ"  calls  the  challenge  of  the  incarnation.  "To 
accept  it,"  he  says,  putting  it  all  very  much  better  than  I  have,  "is 
to  live  with  the  divine,  the  infinite,  the  unattainable,  striking  its 
splendid  sorrow  through  all  our  deeds — beautiful,  incomplete, 
glorious,  defeated,  dying.  To  refuse  it  is  to  mumble  a  love  of 
what  we  dare  not  be  and  call  it  worship.  It  is  to  whimper  for  a 
better  world  and  call  it  religion.  It  is  to  be  abdicated  gods,  be- 
cause divinity  has  no  chance  withal,  because  there  are  no  conven- 
iences for  heroes  on  the  earth." 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  what  our  churches  everywhere  are 
standing  for  and  trying  somehow  to  get  expressed.  Some  of  them 
are  saying  it  with  bigotry  and  narrowness,  and  some  of  them  are 
saying  it  with  more  comprehensiveness  and  reasonableness.  Some 
of  them  are  stuttering,  and  stammering,  and  mumbling  over  it, 
and  some  of  them  are  saying  it  so  that  no  one  may  mistake  their 
meaning.  But  that  is  what  all  of  them,  each  in  its  own  way, 
encumbered,  restricted  often  by  much  more  or  less  related  truth 
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and  falsehood,  are  trying  to  get  said.  Bound  up  with  it  is  a  mass 
of  stuff,  questions  of  theology,  of  sacred  writings,  of  church 
organization,  which  to  some  of  us  are  of  great  interest,  which, 
perhaps,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  properly  understood  and 
rightly  taught,  but  which  really  are  as  much  related — and  no 
more — to  this  great  question,  this  first  purpose  and  endeavor, 
as  many  other  of  the  gropings  of  men  after  truth  in  many  of 
the   other   departments   of   human   enterprise. 

You  may  not  believe  all  their  creeds,  you  may  not  think  that 
they  are  saying  what  they  ought  to  say  as  they  ought  to  say  it, 
or  doing  what  they  ought  to  do  as  they  ought  to  do  it,  but  because 
of  this,  because  above  and  beyond  and  beneath  all  else  they  stand — 
the  one  voice  above  all  other  voices  in  the  world — to  tell  to  men 
that  they  are  sons  of  the  living  God,  and  therefore  they  should 
live  like  Him,  I  hold  that  there  is  a  claim  on  all  those  who  would 
see  righteousness  prevail,  who  would  see  love  and  justice  and 
mercy  triumph  on  the  earth,  who  believe  in  a  kingdom  of  God — 
in  the  possibility  of  a  kingdom  of  God — on  the  earth,  to  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  churches,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  say  it  better. 
If  I  had  the  power  of  persuasion,  if  I  had  the  gift  of  tongues, 
I  could  conceive  for  it  no  nobler  exercise  than  the  effort  to  arouse 
in  the  educated  young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  this  country 
the  duty  resting  upon  them  to  help  the  churches  preach  to  this 
age  and  people  their  religious  motive  for  human  conduct,  to  bring 
to  men  to-day  this  power  to  discharge  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities, to  complete  the  unrivaled  tasks,  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  their  care. 

"Because  ye  are  sons".  Because  we  are  men  there  are  some 
things  we  ought  to  be.  Because  of  the  blood  "that  flows  in  our 
veins  there  are  some  things  we  may  not  be.  Because  we  are  sons 
of  God  there  are  some  things  we  dare  not  be.  It  is  the  order  of 
the  perfect  estate.     In  heaven  there  is  no  light  and  there  is  no 
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law,  for  God  Himself  is  light  and  man  himself  is  law.  It  is  the 
order  of  heaven.  There  are  those  who  are  seeking  to  make  it 
the  order  of  earth. 

May  I  close  with  the  not  inappropriate  words  of  an  agnostic, 
written  in  a  volume  of  essays  by  an  idealist : 

"O  monstrous,  dead,  unprofitable  world 
That  thou  can'st  hear,  and  hearing,  hold  thy  way  ! 
A  voice  oracular  hath  pealed  to-day, 
To-day  a  hero's  banner  is  unfurled; 

Hast  thou  no  lip  for  welcome?" — So  I  said. 
Man  after  man,  the  world  smiled  and  passed  by; 
A  smile  of  wistful  incredulity, 
As  though  one  spake  of  life  unto  the  dead, — 

Scornful,  and  strange,  and  sorrowful,  and  full 
Of  bitter  knowledge.     Yet  the  will  is  free; 
Strong  is  the  soul,  and  wise  and  beautiful; 

The  seeds  of  god-like  power  are  in  us  still; 
Gods  are  we,  bards,  saints,  heroes,  if  we  will ! 
Dumb  judges,  answer,  truth  or  mockery? 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen: — 1  had  prepared  for  this  occasion  an 
essay  upon  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Modern  University,  in 
which  I  attempted  to  analyze  the  functions  of  this  institution  in 
the  great  complex  of  the  institutions  of  modern  society — social, 
political,  industrial,  and  educational.  It  occurred  to  me,  however, 
after  I  had  finished  the  paper  that  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  it 
would  be  quite  fitting  and  proper  to  present  an  address  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  having  a  more  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  its  present  condition  and  its 
future  prospects. 

You  are  standing  certainly  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  this  institution.  You  are  about  to  enter  the  new 
year — the  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century — under  more  for- 
tunate auspices,  with  a  more  hopeful  outlook,  than  at  any  time  in 
your  previous  history.  You  have  received  during  the  past  few 
years  the  most  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  great  confidence 
which  this  city  feels  in  your  future,  and  of  an  increasing  interest 
on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  your  work.  The 
city  has  given  to  the  institution  a  remarkably  fine  site.     It  has 
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increased  its  appropriations,  and  following  its  example  private 
individuals  have  come  forward  with  generous  gifts. 

You  have  elected  a  new  president  whose  past  work  gives 
ample  earnest  of  a  great  future.  Surely  this  is  therefore  a  fitting 
time  to  discuss  one  or  two  questions  in  a  way  which  may  be  of 
more  immediate  interest  to  the  audience  I  see  before  me,  than 
would  be  a  discussion  of  the  Function  and  Scope  of  the  Modern 
University  in  general. 

I  take  it  that  everybody  in  this  room  is  interested  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  colleges  and  universities  in  general,  and 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  particular.  You  are  either 
trustees,  or  members  of  the  faculty,  or  students,  or  alumni  either 
of  this  or  some  other  college ;  or  else  your  parents  or  grand- 
parents have  been  members  of  some  college  or  university  before 
you,  or  your  children  are  or  expect  to  be  after  you ;  or,  perhaps, 
you  are  a  benefactor,  or  a  donor,  having  contributed  money  or 
service  to  the  development  of  this  institution ;  or  maybe  you  are 
a  tax-payer  who  have  made  your  contribution  to  the  up-building 
of  this  University  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Or  at  any  rate,  and  this 
would  certainly  include  everyone  within  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
you  have  profited,  either  in  your  own  person  or  in  that  of  a 
parent,  or  of  a  child,  by  the  greater  skill  in  teaching  which  some 
instructor  has  brought  from  this  or  some  other  college.  Or  you 
have  profited  by  the  skill  of  some  physician,  or  dentist,  or  sur- 
geon, or  lawyer,  or  clergyman,  who  has  brought  from  this  home 
of  all  the  sciences  that  broader  view,  that  greater  skill,  which 
has  made  your  life  better  and  happier. 

Surely  then,  every  one  here,  nay,  I  may  confidently  say 
every  one  in  this  city,  has  profited  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
fact  that  this  and  other  similar  institutions  in  this  and  other 
states,  in  this  and  other  countries,  have  done  their  work  as  it 
should  be  done. 
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I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  am  talking  to  people  who  have  a 
personal  and  immediate  interest  in  the  welfare  and  development 
not  only  of  universities  in  general,  but  of  this  particular  insti- 
tution— the  University  of  Cincinnati,  when  I  ask  you  to  canvass 
with  me  for  a  few  moments  some  of  the  more  important  con- 
siderations bearing  on  its  present  and  its  future. 

This  institution,  like  every  other  similar  one  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  or  in  this  country,  or  indeed,  one  may  say,  in  the 
world,  has  a  great  many  pressing  needs.  No  institution  is  doing 
its  duty  by  its  patrons,  by  its  students,  by  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located,  unless  it  sees  so  clearly  into  the  new  things 
which  it  could  undertake  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  if  it 
had  the  funds,  or  the  old  things  which  it  could  do  better  if  it 
had  additional  resources,  that  it  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  need, 
ensuing  from  its  attempts  to  do  these  things.  The  dead  Uni- 
versity, the  dead  College  is  the  only  one  which  has  no  needs — 
and  even  that  has  one  need — that  of  burial.  It  is  the  onlv  one 
which  is  not  pressing  forward  with  eagerness  and  earnestness 
to  undertake  new  duties,  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  old. 

The  trustee,  or  the  college  professor,  then,  who,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  Does  your  institution  need  anything?  replies 
that  it  does  not,  gives  ample  proof  that  the  institution  with  which 
he  is  connected  is  not  taking  that  broad  view  of  the  needs  of  the 
community  which  it  should ;  or  at  any  rate,  that  he  is  not  doing 
his  work  as  a  member  of  that  institution  in  the  proper  spirit 
or  with  the  proper  knowledge. 

Infinite,  then,  are  the  needs  of  such  an  institution  as  this. 
Some  of  these  needs  may  be  summed  up  as  that  of  greater  endow- 
ments and  pecuniary  resources.  And  to-day  I  am  going  to  ask 
your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  this  one  point,  namely,  those 
complex  needs  which  are  summed  up  in  the  word,  more  endow- 
ments, more  resources,  better  equipments,  more  income. 
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If  I  understand  the  situation  here  in  Cincinnati,  if  you 
desire  more  income  you  must  obtain  it  either  in  the  form  of 
taxes,  or  in  the  form  of  gifts  by  private  parties,  or  from  tuition, 
or  from  all  three.  Now  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  question  for  an 
individual  who  is  invited  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  to  ask  what  service 
this  institution  is  performing  or  may  perform  for  the  community, 
which  would  justify  it  in  demanding  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent funds,  or  an  increase  of  these  funds  for  such  an  expansion 
as  the  institution  seems  to  be  calling  for.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
perfectly  fair  question  for  the  individual  tax-payer  or  the  indi- 
vidual private  benefactor  to  ask :  When  will  you  have  enough  ? 
When  will  you  cease  to  ask  ?  With  what  sum  will  you  be  satisfied  ? 
Now  I  propose  to  answer  in  a  brief  way,  as  far  as  I  can,  in  the 
few  moments  allotted  to  me,  these  two  questions. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  namely,  What  service  is 
this  institution  performing,  which  justifies  it  in  asking  for  public 
support?  I  may  say  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  offering  the 
facilities  and  opportunities  of  a  higher  education  for  your  boys 
and  girs  here  at  home,  at  your  very  doors.  Two  great  advantages 
are  secured  by  this  service  In  the  first  place  a  very  large  saving 
is  effected,  for  those  persons  who  living  here  find  it  possible  to 
take  advantage  of  these  facilities  instead  of  being  obliged  to  go 
away  from  home  to  a  distant  college  or  university.  This  fact 
everyone  can  understand.  In  the  second  place,  and  that  is,  to  my 
mind,  far  the  more  important  consideration,  it  makes  it  possible 
for  a  vastly  larger  number  of  persons  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  of  the  higher  education,  because  of  the  existence  at  their 
very  doors  of  such  an  institution.  Those  of  you  who  have  never 
examined  into  the  matter  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  purely 
local  is  the  character  of  the  attendance  at  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. If  you  will  take  the  catalogues  of  any  of  our  larger  or 
smaller  colleges,  and  examine  them  as  to  the  relative  number    of 
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students  in  these  institutions  who  come  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood about  the  institution  itself,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  aston- 
ished. This  is  true  not  merely  of  the  small  local  college  charac- 
teristic of  the  Western  and  Southern  states,  but  as  well  of  the 
great  national  and  international  universities  of  this  and  other 
countries.  An  examination  of  the  catalogue  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  that  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  representative  and  the 
most  national  of  all  our  institutions,  will  show  that  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  students  at  Harvard  come  from  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  towers  of  Memorial  Hall.  The  state  of  Connecticut, 
small  as  it  is,  furnishes  by  far  the  largest  contingent  to  Yale 
University,  national  as  is  the  scope  of  this  great  institution.  And 
even  in  the  case  of  such  a  university  as  that  of  Berlin,  which 
taken  all  in  all,  is  the  greatest  of  modern  universities,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  single  small  province  of  Brandenburg  furnishes 
nearly  one-half  of  the  students  in  that  institution.  In  other 
words,  if  we  are  ever  to  develop  a  generally  diffused  college  and 
university  spirit,  which  comes  from  a  large  number  of  college  and 
university  men  in  the  community,  if  we  are  ever  to  secure  that  place 
in  our  national  life  for  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  which 
would  naturally  belong  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  service  which 
they  may  render  to  our  society,  we  must  plant  these  institutions 
at  proper  points  over  the  country,  and  not  consolidate  and  central- 
ize them  at  any  one  or  two  points.  I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in 
saying  that  no  great  city  in  this  country  can  ever  become  inter- 
ested, in  any  profoundly  deep  way,  in  higher  education,  which 
does  not  within  its  own  confines  offer  the  opportunities  for  such 
education.  Consequently  to  make  a  concrete  statement,  if  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  is  ever  to  come  into  the  right  appreciation  of  the 
function  of  the  college  and  university  in  our  national  life,  it  will 
not  be  through  any  admiration  of  Harvard  or  Yale,  or  Columbia 
or  Pennsylvania,  or  Cornell,  or  Chicago,  or  Leland  Stanford,  but 
because  it  will  have  developed  here  in  its  own  midst  an  institution 
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which  shall  stand  to  it  as  the  incarnation  of  the  university  idea. 
Now  this  is  the  service  which  to  my  mind  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati may  do  for  this  community.  It  is  a  service  which  no  in- 
stitution situated  in  other  cities  can  do  for  you. 

If  this  institution  hold  high  the  standard  of  liberal  education, 
which  is  the  thought  underlying  the  college,  and  the  standard  of 
special  education,  which  is  the  thought  underlying  the  university 
as  distinguished  from  the  college,  it  will  accomplish  two  things 
in  which  every  individual  in  this  city  is  vitally  interested,  two 
things  toward  which  every  individual  in  it  ought  to  be  willing  to 
contribute  in  time  and  personal  service,  and  money,  so  far  as  he 
is  able.  It  will  in  the  first  place,  as  it  becomes  stronger,  and  its 
influence  becomes  more  powerful,  and  the  currents  which  it  has 
set  in  motion,  more  general  and  more  sweeping,  raise  the  level  of 
culture  in  the  community.  It  will  bring  new  ideas  and  new  ideals 
into  the  minds  and  hearts  and  lives  of  every  citizen  of  Cincinnati. 
It  will  thereby  help  to  qualify  this  community  to  keep  pace  with 
other  communities  in  this  and  other  countries,  with  the  rising 
standard  of  civilization  which  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  mod- 
ern world. 

Now,  in  this  specific  work  all  classes  of  the  community  are 
equally  interested,  and  if  any  are  more  interested  than  others,  it 
is  the  people  of  moderate  and  small  means  rather  than  the  people 
of  large  means ;  it  is  rather  the  people  of  small  leisure  and  small 
resources  than  the  people  of  large  leisure  and  large  resources. 
Men  and  women  who  have  ample  pecuniary  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal can  easily  leave  a  community  in  which  they  do  not  find  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  sides  in  life,  in 
which  they  do  not  find  that  provision  for  the  intellectual  and  the 
aesthetic  needs  of  their  nature  which  immediately  begin  to  cry  for 
their  suitable  food  as  soon  as  the  lower  ancLmore  necessary  needs 
are  provided  for.  Such  people  may  go  to  other  cities  where  these 
higher  influences  have  been  able  to  make  themselves  more  power- 
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fully  felt,  where  they  have  created  a  refined,  intelligent,  aspiring 
atmosphere.  It  is  the  man  tied  down  to  his  business  like  the 
college  professor,  or  teacher,  or  grocery  keeper,  or  the  mechanic, 
or  the  day  laborer,  the  men  who  cannot  get  away  from  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  must  do  their  work  and  live  their  lives, 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  increasing  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  those  influences  in  the  community  which  tend  to  make 
for  the  higher  life,  and  which  tend  to  secure  for  the  cities  in  which 
they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,  the  same  advantages 
which  more  favored  communities  enjoy. 

Now  in  all  this  work,  of  course,  the  university  is  only  one 
of  the  influences,  is  only  one  of  the  agencies ;  but  I  think  that  a 
study  of  the  American  cities  in  the  last  twenty-five  or  fifty  years 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  the  most  important 
single  agency  in  this  work.  In  no  other  branch  of  our  social  in- 
stitutions is  work  so  immediately  and  so  powerfully  successful  for 
an  uplifting  of  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the  community  as  in  the 
university.  It  is  the  man,  therefore,  of  moderate  means  who  de- 
sires to  secure  for  his  children,  and  his  children's  children,  here  in 
this  city,  the  very  best  opportunities  which  life  may  offer — I  say 
that  he  is  the  one  who  is  vitally  interested  in  this  problem  of 
raising  the  level  of  culture  in  the  community  through  which 
may  come  to  all  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  higher  things 
of  life  which  ought  to  be  the  heritage  of  every  son  of  man. 
The  countless  ways  in  which  such  an  institution,  properly  de- 
veloped, and  properly  developing,  may  affect  the  level  of 
the  life  in  the  community,  have  never  appeared  to  me  so  plainly 
as  in  the  brief  opportunity  which  I  have  had  to  study  the  effect  of 
the.  University  of  Chicago  upon  the  great  community  in  which  it  is 
situated.  Two  millions  of  people  are  a  great  number.  Six  years 
of  time  is  a  very  brief  period,  and  yet  this  institution  has  in  that 
brief  period,  and  in  that  great  community  produced  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions  a  most  marvelous  influence. 
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But  not  only  will  such  an  institution  raise  the  level  of  culture 
in  the  community,  and  that  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  facili- 
ties placed  at  its  disposal,  and  in  this  way  modify  every  side  of  the 
life  of  the  community  in  a  good  direction ;  not  only  will  it  have  a 
pronounced  effect  upon  the  tastes  and  amusements  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  contribute  in  every  way  towards  putting  higher  stand- 
ards of  thought,  of  taste,  of  conduct,  in  place  of  the  lower ;  but  it 
will  also  raise  the  level  of  practical  efficiency  and  work  in  every  de- 
partment of  life.  No  one  who  has  not  given  thought  to  this  propo- 
sition can  realize  at  first  its  full  meaning.  The  university  is  distin- 
guished from  the  college  as  the  institution  which  offers  scientific 
training  of  a  higher  sort  in  preparation  for  the  various  active  call- 
ings of  life.  It  gives  to  the  teacher,  to  the  physician,  to  the  lawyer, 
to  the  engineer,  to  the  chemist,  that  special  and  careful  training 
of  a  higher  sort  based  upon  the  sciences  underlying  his  art,  which 
will  prepare  him  most  efficiently  for  his  work.  Now,  my  proposi- 
tion is  that  a  properly  equipped  university  will  raise  the  level 
of  practical  efficiency  in  every  department  of  community  life,  and 
this  is  something  in  which  every  individual  in  the  community,  rich 
or  poor,  old  or  young,  is  vitally  interested.  Take  for  example  the 
teacher.  Every  citizen  of  this  community  is  interested  in  the 
quality  of  teaching  offered  in  its  schools  from  the  kindergarten 
up  to  the  university.  Now  I  think  I  am  quite  within  the  limits 
of  truth  when  I  say,  that  no  city  will  ever  require  as  a  condition 
of  admission  to  the  lower  ranks  of  its  teaching  profession,  any 
higher  qualification  of  scholarship  than  may  be- obtained  in  the 
institutions  which  it  itself  supports.  I  have  followed  with  much  in- 
terest the  gradual  increase  in  the  scholarship  required  of  persons 
who  are  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  various  cities  of 
our  country.  As  long  as  a  community  offers  nothing  more  in  its 
public  school  system  than,  say  the  first  eight^grades  of  school  life,  a 
curriculum  which  a  child  may  complete  by  the  time  it  is  fourteen, 
I  say  when  a  community  offers  no  more  than  this,  it  is  safe  to  say 
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that  it  will  insist  upon  no  other  grade  of  scholarship  in  its  teaching 
than  that  involved  in  completing  this  course.  When  a  high 
school  is  established  in  such  community  there  arises  immediately 
a  .demand  that  the  young  person  who  desires  to  teach  in  even  the 
lowest  grades  shall  first  of  all  complete  a  high  school  course.  And 
I  take  it  that  our  system  of  public  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  to-day  would  be  justified,  if  for  no  other  reason,  than  for 
the  simple  one  that  it  furnishes  a  certain  training  in  scholarship 
for  those  young  women  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  lower  grades  of 
our  schools.  It  is  only  when  the  city  goes  further  than  this,  and 
establishes  a  normal  school,  that,  in  addition  to  the  high  school 
training,  it  is  possible  to  demand  some  further  skill  and  some  fur- 
ther knowledge  as  a  requisite  for  beginning  the  work  of  the  lower 
grades.  I  find  on  looking  over  the  high  schools  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  that,  until  the  State  University  was  established,  and  had 
secured  a  fair  standing  for  itself  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  no 
other  qualification  was  required  of  the  high  school  teacher  than 
graduation  in  the  high  school  itself.  And  it  is  only  since  we  have 
obtained  in  the  state  of  Illinois  three  or  four  well  equipped  higher 
institutions  of  learning  that  it  has  been  possible  for  even  the  most 
progressive  high  school  principal  or  city  superintendent  to  insist 
upon  graduation  from  college  as  a  condition  of  teaching  in  the 
high  schools. 

My  friends,  I  have  no  intention  to  belittle  in  any  way  the 
work  of  professional  training  as  given  in  our  normal  schools, 
for  I  consider  them  an  essentially  necessary  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  Yet  I  am  confident  that  the  most  crying  need  of  all 
our  schools,  lower  as  well  as  higher,  first  grade  as  well  as  eighth, 
is  an  increased  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  who  are 
conducting  these  schools.  Now  no  large  community  will  insist 
that  its  young  people  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
in  its  own  schools  shall  take  extensive  courses  of  preparation  in 
other  and  distant  localities  for  this  work.     If  we  do  not  have  these 
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accommodations  at  hand  we  cannot  get  the  public  to  insist  upon 
these  qualifications.  Therefore,  the  existence  of  a  university  in 
a  city  like  this,  properly  equipped  on  its  pedagogical  and  scientific 
sides  would  mean  that  its  influence  would  be  felt  in  a  blessing- 
bringing  way  in  every  schoolroom  in  this  great  city.  Is  not  this 
something  in  which  every  citizen  is  vitally  interested?  Have  we 
any  holier  or  truer  interests  than  those  of  our  own  children?  Is 
there  anything  more  vital  to  their  welfare  than  the  quality  of  the 
teacher  to  whose  care  we  entrust  them  through  so  many  important 
hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years  ?  We  are  very 
far  from  having  developed  our  pedagogical  or  scientific  work  as 
we  wish  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  We  are  very  far  from  hav- 
ing reached  in  any  direct  or  immediate  way  the  minds  of  our  city 
teachers  as  a  whole.  But  more  than  one  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  city  schools  have  assured  me,  that  the  effect  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  scientific  and  professional  as- 
pects of  the  teachers'  work  has  shown  itself  in  every  schoolhouse 
in  that  great  city. 

I  saw  something  of  the  same  thing  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, where,  in  the  years  since  1890,  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  produced  what  may  be  called  no  less  than  a  remarkable 
revolution  in  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  that  community. 

The  people  of  Cincinnati,  and,  friends,  I  make  this  statement 
only  after  much  consideration,  would  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
support  and  develop  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  it  could  do  a  work  in  its  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  which  could  not  be  achieved  by  any  other  agency  open  to 
a  modern  community. 

And  I  may  say  in  passing  that  you  are  especially  fortunate 
for  this  particular  work,  owing  to  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  city  and  its  public  school  system.  I  believe  that  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  do  a  work  in  this  respect  which  no  other 
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institution  in  the  country  can  do.  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  lead  the  way  to  much  needed  improvement  in  our  public  school 
system,  by  the  infusion  of  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  recognized  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
city  school  system  in  a  way  which  finds  no  parallel  in  any  other 
institution  in  the  United  States.  To  you  belongs  the  leadership 
by  common  consent.     Do  not  fail  to  take  it  up. 

What  I  have  said  of  teaching  is  just  as  true  of  law,  of  medi- 
cine, of  engineering,  of  architecture,  and  other  similar  branches. 
■All  of  these  subjects  may  be  acquired  in  a  certain  way  practically 
in  the  office  of  the  professional  man.  All  of  these  may  be  ac- 
quired m  a  somewhat  better  way  in  the  independent,  isolated 
schools  of  medicine,  of  law,  or  engineering.  All  of  them  can  be 
far  better  acquired  in  the  corresponding  departments  of  a  great 
university.  Why?  Because  they  will  all  be  best  acquired  in  the 
long  run  when  they  are  acquired  in  an  atmosphere  permeated  with 
a  spirit  of  scientific  investigation  and  research ;  acquired  in  an  in- 
stitution which  sets  before  itself  not  merely  the  practical  training 
of  its  students  for  the  possible  examinations  for  admission  to  their 
respective  professions,  but  which  sets  before  itself  the  aim  of  in- 
spiring its  students  with  a  scientific  spirit,  the  spirit  of  research, 
the  spirit  which  leads  the  young  man  not  to  be  content  with  merely 
accepting  the  doctrine  purveyed  to  him  by  his  instructors,  but 
which  stirs  him  with  an  honorable  ambition  to  do  his  share  in 
adding  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  and  experience 
and  skill  in  his  respective  departments,  by  his  own  discoveries  and 
contributions.  In  all  this  work  one  citizen  is  almost  as  vitally 
interested  as  another.  I  sometimes  hear  it  said  by  an  individual 
man  who  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  to  support  professional  educa- 
tion, or  by  the  individual  man  who  is  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  professional  education :  "Oh,  I  have  no  interest 
in  helping  a  man  to  get  the  kind  of  an  education  by  which  he  can 
earn  his  living.     He  ought  to  pay  for  that  himself.     If  he  wants 
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to  do  that  let  him  pay  some  practical  man  to  give  him  the  instruc- 
tion which  he  needs."  I  take  it,  friends,  that  this  rests  upon  an 
entirely  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  vital  relation  of  a  high  degree  of 
professional  skill  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

A  good  student  of  medicine,  for  instance,  is  interested  in 
getting  such  a  degree  of  skill  as  will  enable  him  to  compete  with 
his  rival  in  getting  practice.  It  is  to  your  interest  and  mine  that 
this  degree  of  skill  should  be  the  highest  possible,  so  that  when  we 
call  in  his  assistance  we  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  very  best 
knowledge,  of  the  very  highest  skill,  which  the  human  race  has  at- 
tained in  this  direction.  I  think  here  again  we  may  say  that  no 
large  community  will  ever  have  the  highest  form  of  professional 
skill  which  does  not  provide  for  the  highest  form  of  professional 
education  in  its  own  midst.  In  all  this,  it  is  again  the  common 
man,  the  small  man  speaking  financially — it  is  you  and  I,  those  of 
us  who  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  physicians  and  to  the 
lawyers  of  our  own  communities,  who  cannot  afford  to  go  away 
to  distant  cities  or  to  other  countries  for  the  highest  form  of  skill, 
I  say  it  is  to  your  interest  and  mine  that  this  education  should  be 
offered  here  in  our  very  midst  with  the  most  ample  facilities  for 
scientific  research,  where  we  can  have  easy  access  to  its  results. 

The  support  of  a  physical  laboratory  costs  a  few  thousands 
a  year.  What  a  small  price  it  is  for  any  community  to  pay  for 
such  a  discovery  as  the  Roentgen  ray.  In  every  department  of 
scientific  investigation,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  great  commu- 
nity to  establish  modern  laboratories,  and  equip  them  with  the  very 
best  facilities  for  scientific  work,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
very  ablest  investigators.  And  in  all  this,  the  average  man,  the 
poor  man,  the  day  laborer,  is  more  interested  if  anything,  than  the 
rich  and  the  well-to-do.  He  may  well  feel  that  he  is  only  doing 
his  share  when  he  contributes  in  his  tax  rolj  to  the  development 
of  this  side  of  community  life.     And  surely  no  greater  or  more 
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magnificent  opportunity  is  offered  on  the  other  hand  for  the  public 
benefactor  to  confer  benefits  upon  his  fellowman  than  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  such  institutions. 

I  may  say,  moreover,  friends,  what  may  not  appeal  to  all  of 
you,  and  yet  which  seems  to  me  of  fundamental  importance,  that 
there  is  an  ethical  principle  involved  in  this  whole  matter.  No 
community  ought  to  allow  its  vital  interests  to  depend  upon  the 
more  or  less  accidental  promptings  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  in 
the  breasts  of  its  wealthy  citizens.  *  I  believe  in  giving  full  opportu- 
nity to  the  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  give  of  their  wealth 
and  their  superabundance  to  the  support  of  these  common  insti- 
tutions. I  believe  in  giving  them  full  recognition  for  every  such 
service,  not  only  because  such  recognition  stimulates  such  giving, 
but  because  such  people  deserve  such  recognition.  But  I  believe 
that  the  small  man,  that  the  poor  man,  as  a  self-respecting  and 
free  American  citizen,  should  feel  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  right  and 
a  part  of  his  duty  to  contribute  as  he  may  be  able  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  these  social  institutions  from  whose  existence  he  and 
his  children  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  society  derive  such 
infinite  benefit.  We  need  to  preach  the  gospel  that  every  individual 
citizen  as  a  citizen  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  do  his  share  in 
developing  these  means  by  which  the  higher  sides  of  our  social 
life  and  activity  are  preserved  and  developed. 

Such  a  university  as  I  have  in  mind  and  as  I  have  been  sug- 
gesting, will,  moreover,  do  a  great  service  for  this  city,  as  similar 
institutions  have  done  for  other  cities,  in  providing  a  means  by 
which  the  city  of  Cincinnati  may  do  its  share  in  promoting  the 
higher  sides  of  American  life.  I  take  it  that  every  community 
should  develop  this  attitude  of  mind,  that  as  it  has  received  an  in- 
finite contribution  in  its  own  life  from  the  efforts  of  other  com- 
munities, so  it  should  take  a  pride  as  a  community  in  contributing 
its  share  to  the  means  by  which  the  welfare  of  other  communities 
is  advanced.     In  no  way  can  this  be  done  more  effectively  to-day 
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in  the  United  States  than  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  universities  from  whose  halls  and  laboratories  may  come 
forth  those  products  which  shall  redound  to  the  benefit  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world.  A  great  discovery  made  in  a  Cincinnati 
laboratory,  a  great  contribution  to  human  history  from  the  study 
of  a  historical  student,  a  great  thought  from  the  development 
of  philosophy — these  are  the  things  on  which  mankind  feed ;  these 
are  the  things  which  not  only  bring  blessings  to  the  individuals 
or  the  institutions  or  the  communities  more  immediately  responsi- 
ble for  them,  but  to  all  the  sons  of  men  wherever  they  may  be. 

There  is  a  subtle,  moral  influence  proceeding  from  such  an 
attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  community 
which  must  return  in  blessings  upon  the  people  and  their  poster- 
ity who  are  rising  to  this  level. 

It  is  no  mean  consideration  in  favor  of  developing  such  an 
institution  as  I  have  spoken  of,  that  it  offers  an  opportunity  to 
those  citizens  of  the  community  who  have  been  especially  fortunate 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  confer  great  and  lasting  benefits 
upon  their  fellow  citizens,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  building 
enduring  monuments  for  themselves.  I  believe  no  man  can  find 
a  place  xo-day  where  he  can  invest  money  with  greater  certainty 
that  it  will  redound  in  blessing  to  all  posterity,  than  in  education. 

The  history  of  church  endowment  demonstrates  over  and 
over  again  that,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  views  of  the  successive 
generations,  the  purposes  for  which  men  leave  money  in  this  con- 
nection in  the  form  of  endowments  become  so  out  of  harmony 
with  the  ideas  and  notions  of  succeeding  generations  that  these 
gifts  become  largely  useless,  if  not  altogether  injurious.  The  his- 
tory of  charitable  foundations  in  England  illustrates  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  men  of  one  generation  to  determine  in  a  wise  manner 
how  the  men  of  succeeding  generations  shall  expend  money  in 
charities.  Endowment  of  charity  often  does  more  harm  than 
good. 
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Probably  we  shall  have  the  poor  always  with  us.  Certainly 
religion  and  religious  institutions  will  always  be  with  us.  But 
the  needs  of  these  classes  take  on  such  very  different  forms  from 
generation  to  generation  that  no  one  can  be  quite  sure  he  is  leaving 
his  property  in  such  form  as  to  be  wisely  administered,  and  at 
the  same  time  administered  in  harmony  with  his  wishes,  if  left 
for  these  purposes. 

But  in  education  we  have  a  field  where  all  human  history 
has  shown  that  there  will  necessarily  be  great  needs  and  ever-in- 
creasing needs  in  each  successive  generation.  The  men  who  leave 
their  money  for  educational  purposes — provided  they  do  not  tie 
it  up  with  unreasonable  conditions — may  certainly  be  far  surer, 
than  they  who  leave  it  for  any  other  purposes,  that  it  will  be  both 
useful  to  their  posterity  and  administered  in  harmony  with  their 
own  wishes.  Here  in  this  institution,  in  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  its  development,  in  its  support  and  maintenance,  are 
infinite  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  large  sums  of  money 
which  will  bring  untold  blessings  to  all  succeeding  generations. 
Here  the  individual  who  has  toiled  through  a  long  life  of  strenu- 
ous effort  may  build  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  or  his  family, 
or  his  friend,  or  for  the  community,  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  brass  or  marble.  Surely  the  fact  that  the  University  offers 
such  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  public  spirit  and  for 
the  development  of  common  effort  directed  to  common  ends,  is 
no  mean  argument  in  its  favor. 

I  have  said  nothing  thus  far  about  the  fact  that  such  a  Uni- 
versity would  bring  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  situated  a 
large  number  of  students  from  other  places  and  other  countries, 
whose  presence  will  mean  an  addition  to  the  resources,  pecuniary, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  aesthetic  which  would  be  of  no  mean  value 
in  the  life  of  such  a  city.  I  feel  that  this  is  after  all,  perhaps  the 
least  important  consideration,  yet  I  am  sure  that  it  is  no  small  one. 
We  sometimes  say,  that  trade  follows  the  flag.     Far  truer  is  it 
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that  trade  and  everything  which  helps  to  build  up  intercommuni- 
cation between  nations  follows  the  interest  which  the  people  have 
in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  aesthetic  sides  of  human  life.  A 
great  university  would  bring  young  men  and  women  from  every 
part  of  this  country  and  from  foreign  countries.  They  would 
spend  money  here ;  the  attention  of  their  friends  would  be  drawn 
to  this  place.  The  best  of  them  would  remain  here  after  gradua- 
tion, and  you  would  thus  secure  your  pick  of  the  best  young  men 
of  the  rising  generation.  People  would  move  here  and  take  up 
their  homes  for  the  sake  of  the  educational  advantages.  People 
would  learn  to  know  Cincinnati  as  men  know  Berlin,  Paris, 
London,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  New  Haven,  and  Ithaca  Such 
reputation  would  form  a  no  mean  element  in  the  long  run  in 
what  may  be  called  the  material  capital  of  this  community,  even  in 
a  very  narrow  sense.  And,  while  I  do  not  dwell  upon  it  par- 
ticularly, because  after  all  I  think  the  other  sides  are  far  more  im- 
portant, it  is  still  a  consideration  to  be  by  no  means  neglected. 

This  community  has  built  a  great  railway  on  its  own  account 
for  the  sake  of  tapping  one  section  of  this  great  country.  At  a 
far  smaller  cost  could  it  build  here  an  institution  which  would  tap 
every  part  of  it. 

Surely  these  are  all  reasons  which  may  be  adduced  to  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayer,  to  the  individual  donor  or  benefactor,  why  he 
ought  to  be  interested  in  the  development  of  this  institution.  He 
might  naturally  ask  the  second  questions — When  will  you  be 
satisfied?  When  will  you  stop  asking  for  money?  When  will 
you  have  enough?  My  answer  to  these  questions  has  perhaps 
been  already  indicated.  Whenever  this  community  shall  be  dead ; 
whenever  its  standard  of  civilization,  of  culture,  of  refinement, 
of  skill,  shall  cease  to  rise ;  whenever  its  wants  and  needs  shall 
cease  to  increase, — then  may  the  University  of  Cincinnati  say 
to  its  benefactors — "Hold  !  enough  !" 
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I  believe  the  statement  of  your  treasurer  shows  that  during 
the  last  year  the  income  of  the  University  was  something  like 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  income  of  Harvard 
University,  which  taken  all  in  all,  is  the  richest  and  greatest 
educational  foundation  in  the  United  States,  was,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  something  like  one  and  one-quarter  millions,  or  twelve 
hundred  thousands,  almost  exactly  eight  times  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  during  the  past  year.  And  I  have  yet  to 
hear  from  any  quarter  that  Harvard  University  has  a  surplus  of 
fund's,  that  it  had  more  money  than  it  knew  what  to  do  with, 
that  it  could  no  longer  wisely  invest  for  the  community  the  funds 
which  the  community  conferred  upon  it.  Columbia  University 
spent  last  year  something  like  nine  hundred  thousand,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  perhaps  six  hundred  thousand,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  about  seven  hundred  thousand,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  institutions  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  Certainly  we  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  that  we 
shall  ever  be  satisfied.  Indeed  we  shall  regard  the  fact  that  we 
are  satisfied  as  a  sign  that  we  are  no  longer  performing  our  duty 
to  the  community,  that  we  are  no  longer  doing  those  things  which 
the  community  expects  of  us,  no  longer  providing  for  those  things 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for. 

The  consideration  of  the  function  of  the  Modern  University 
already  suggested  will  show  why  we  cannot  expect  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  definite  amount  of  endowments  or  income.  The  Uni- 
versity has  two  functions :  It  is  an  educational  institution  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  great  center  of  scientific  research  on  the  other. 
Its  duty  is  to  offer  higher  training  in  the  sciences  underlying  the 
arts  of  practical  life  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  com- 
munity who  have  properly  prepared  themselves  to  receive  this 
training.  It  can  only  do  this  in  an  efficient  way  by  developing  and 
advancing  the  sciences  themselves,  and  training  its  students  to 
become  original  and  self-reliant  investigators.     In  this  way  the 
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University  becomes  the  home  of  all  the  sciences.  It  must  train 
for  all  professions  and  callings  whose  successful  pursuit  is  based 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  underlying  them.  Now  as  the 
scope  of  science  is  ever  developing  and  will  continue  to  develop  as 
long  as  human  society  continues  to  advance,  as  the  number  of 
sciences  is  continually  increasing,  so  the  work  of  the  University 
must  ever  continue  to  expand,  to  increase,  and  to  multiply,  and 
this  need  of  money  will  keep  pace  with  its  growing  opportunities. 
The  number  of  professions  or  callings  for  which  the  University 
may  prepare  will  also  steadily  increase  as  the  number  of  callings 
is  increasing  in  which  a  scientific  knowledge  is  necessary,  de- 
sirable, or  useful.  At  first  the  University  educated  only  the 
priest,  or  the  teacher,  then  the  physician,  and  finally  the  lawyer. 
To-day  the  dentist,  the  pharmacist,  the  surgeon,  the  farmer,  the 
engineer,  the  architect,  the  technologist,  the  journalist,  finds  in 
the  properly  equipped  university  a  training  which  nothing  else  can 
supply.  To-morrow  the  musician,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
banker,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  railway  manager, 
will  also  find  in  this  institution  the  best  preliminary  training  for 
his  work. 

Science  must  ever  advance,  the  callings  based  upon  scientific 
knowledge  must  ever  increase  and  multiply,  and  thus  the  univer- 
sity which  fosters  the  former  and  trains  for  the  latter  must  ever 
expand  its  boundaries,  its  funds  must  ever  increase. 

The  function  of  the  modern  university  may  be  summed  up  to 
be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  education  and  training  of  the  leaders  of 
our  society — social,  commercial,  industrial,  educational,  and  pro- 
fessional— the  higher  education  of  these  leaders,  by  the  utilization 
for  educational  purposes  of  the  different  sciences  which  underlie 
the  arts  applicable  in  these  various  careers ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  these  sciences  themselves.  It  is,  of 
course,  only  on  the  ground  that  we  are  doing  a  public  service  that 
we  can  ask  private  individuals  or  the  government  to  appropriate 
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money  for  university  education.  If  we  look  upon  these  things  as 
mere  instruments  of  gratification  or  advancement  for  a  few  people 
in  our  society,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  but  little  answer 
to  our  appeals  for  assistance.  It  is  only  as  we  take  a  wider  view, 
the  widest  and  broadest  view,  of  the  function  of  the  University 
in  the  work  of  modern  society,  that  we  can  reasonably  call  upon 
all  classes  to  assist  us. 

Now  to  summarize :  What  can  an  institution  of  the  character 
which  I  have  described  do  for  society  in  a  large  way,  as  distinct 
from  the  specific  and  particular  thing  which  it  does  for  the  indi* 
vidual  who  takes  advantage  of  its  facilities? 

In  the  first  place,  it  can,  and  should,  as  a  natural  result  of  its 
system  of  work,  of  the  high  ideal  which  underlies  it,  of-  the 
methods  adopted  in  it,  beget  in  the  community  at  large  a  serious 
respect  for  science  and  culture,  for  the  higher  sides  of  our  human 
civilization  without  which  all  our  boasted  material  advance  will 
be  vanity  of  vanities.  Its  function  is  to  train  for  leadership,  and 
to  help  beget  in  the  community  a  willingness  to  follow  properly 
qualified  and  properly  inspired  leaders. 

Lowell  has  well  said,  that  the.  measure  of  a  nation's  true 
success  (and  it  is  just  as  true  of  a  city),  is  the  amount  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  thought,  the  moral  energy,  the  intellectual  happi- 
ness, the  spiritual  hope  and  consolation  of  mankind.  Only  I 
would  add  also,  what  it  has  contributed  to  its  material  welfare  and 
physical  comfort  as  well. 

Such  a  university  ought,  in  every  department  to  be  adding  its 
contribution  to  that  sum  total  of  human  science — which  will  help 
lighten  the  burdens  of  mankind  ;  which  will  make  it  easier  for  men 
to  live  a  human  and  humane  life;  which  will  make  a  thousand 
grains  grow  where  one  grew  before ;  that  will  economize  the  re- 
sources of  nature,  and  emphasize  and  enlarge  the  possibilities  of 
mankind ;  that  will  help  make  the  desert  blossom  as  a  rose ;  which 
shall  send  forth  from  its  laboratories  those  inventions  and  those 
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discoveries  which  will  soothe  the  weary  hours  of  sickness  and 
pain;  which  will  lessen  the  burdens  of  suffering  and  toil,  which 
rest  with  such  crushing  force  upon  the  great  mass  of  humanity ; 
which,  however,  will  not  be  content  with  merely  making  easier 
our  hours  of  labor,  or  lighter  our  hours  of  suffering,  but  which, 
by  the  development  and  advance  of  letters,  will  sweeten  the  hours 
of  leisure,  hours  all  too  few,  but  which  every  passing  generation 
will  see  increased. 

It  should  add  its  contribution  to  an  ever-rising  standard  of 
morals,  that  in  the  place  of  the  lower  sentiments  we  may  put 
higher  public  sentiments,  that  in  the  place  of  the  mad  ambition 
which  seems  to  govern  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world  to-day, 
to  be  the  greatest  military  power,  we  may  put  the  ambition  and 
desire  to  excel  in  the  -  arts  of  peace,  to  hold  high  the  standard 
which  involves  the  advance  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  to  an 
ever  higher  level  in  material  prosperity,  in  moral  advancement,  in 
aesthetic  cultivation. 

In  a  word,  if  the  University  will  cultivate,  to  paraphrase  the 
words  of  the  apostle — Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honorable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, — we  may  feel  that 
we  are  at  least  doing  a  portion  of  the  duty  which  rests  upon  us, 
are  solving  at  least  to  some  extent;  the  burdens  which  have  fallen 
to  our  share. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  this  audience,  that 
such  work  must  be  done,  not  in  a  philistine  spirit,  or  in  a  pharisaic 
spirit.  It  should  not  be  done  in  an  "I-am-holier  -than-thou"  atti- 
tude. This  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  academic  life.  As  men 
learn  more  and  study  more,  particularly  if  they  associate  with  each 
other  in  a  social  bond,  such  as  is  characteristic  of  our  great  univer- 
sities, our  human  weakness  tends  to  work-out  of  these  very  advan- 
tages and  these  very  opportunities  a  certain  subtle  poison  which 
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counteracts  to  a  large  extent  the  benefit  which  might  otherwise 
spring  from  such  association.  History  shows  that  in  such 
academic  circles  there  is  likely  to  spring  up  a  certain  contempt  for 
men  who  have  not  had  the  special  education,  who  have  not  had  the 
special  training  of  the  schools ;  a  certain  pharisaism  tends  to  cling- 
to  the  academic  man  as  well  as  to  a  member  of  any  other  society. 
Such  a  spirit  tends  to  produce  dry  rot  in  the  university  itself,  as 
well  as  to  destroy  its  influence  abroad.  Contempt  within  it  for  the 
world  breeds  contempt  within  the  world  for  it — and  rightly  so. 
I  need  not  say  that  from  the  university  of  the  future  should  be 
absent  every  tinge  of  this  feeling ;  that  our  attitude  should  be,  as 
we  have  received  from  others  the  great  opportunities  which  are 
piled  up  in  these  munificent  endowments,  so  we  should  carry  out 
to  others  in  the  form  of  free  and  joyful  service  whatever  strength- 
ening of  our  powers  this  has  made  possible.  No  university  man 
is  doing  his  duty  by  his  Alma  Mater,  by  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,  which  gives  him  protection  and  support,  by  the  men  who 
have  made  possible  the  opportunities  which  he  has  enjoyed,  unless 
he  goes  out  in  a  simple,  glad  spirit  of  determination  to  do  his  part, 
not  merely  to  preserve  and  transmit  these  possessions,  but  to 
increase  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  come  after  him. 
We,  of  all  people,  should  feel  the  burden  resting  upon  our 
shoulders  of  continuous,  joyful,  wide  service.  We  of  all  people 
should  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  live  up  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent  to  the  divine  ideas  of  the  prophet  of  Nazareth — to  show 
our  love  to  our  fellowmen,  to  our  society,  to  our  God,  by  the 
service  which  we  do  to  the  men  living  with  us,  and  who  shall  live 
after  us. 

Such  a  university  as  I  have  depicted,  such  a  university  as  all 
our  great  foundations  are  tending  to  become,  reaching  out  a^  they 
do  to  emphasize,  to  benefit,  to  train,  and  to  educate  the  highest 
form  of  leadership  in  every  department  of  our  society,  must 
naturally  touch  society  itself  at  every  point.     It  should  be  a  fructi- 
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fying  and  vivifying  influence.  It  should  react  upon  its  environ- 
ment to  raise,  and  purify,  and  refine  it,  and 'every  good  cause  and 
every  good  idea  in  that  society  ought  to  feel  that  it  finds  in  the 
university  a  point  of  assistance  and  support.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
the  university  per  se  to  agitate  for  specific  things,  or  to  favor  par- 
ticular policies  as  such-.  It  is  the  work  of  the  university  to  open 
the  eyes  and  minds  of  men,  to  uncover  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
thus  to  pave  the  way  for  the  advance  of  that  truth  which  shall 
make  us  all  free.  Its  influence  should  be  like  that  of  the  mountain 
stream,  which,  for  irrigation  purposes,  divided  and  sub-divided 
into  a  thousand  trickling  streamlets,  is  carried  out  in  every 
direction  to  beautify,  to  adorn,  to  fructify,  changing  by  its  magic 
powers  the  desert  into  a  garden,  here  driving  the  mills,  there 
feeding  the  thousands  who  live  along  its  banks,  yonder  filling 
the  air  with  the  perfume  of  its  million  flowers. 

Friends,  in  closing  I  may  be  allowed  a  word  of  congratula- 
tion. Surely  we  who  have  joined  this  great  movement  for  the 
building  up  in  the  United  States  of  ideal  university  foundations, 
have  truly  followed  Emerson's  injunction,  and  hitched  our  wagons 
to  a  star. 

Through  many  discouragements  and  difficulties,  thiough 
storm  and  stress,  we  are  pressing  on  to  organize  a  series  of  insti- 
tutions from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  which  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  the  old-world  foundations,  which  will  be 
as  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  society  as  their  institutions  to 
theirs.  It  is  the  duty,  and  should  be  the  privilege  of  every 
citizen  to  help  in  his  turn  to  make  these  centers  more  useful  to  our 
posterity,  to  help  lay  ever  broader  and  deeper  the  foundations, 
and  raise  ever  higher  the  superstructure. 

To  you  who  are  connected  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati  a 
word  of  special  congratulation  may  also  be  spoken.  Your 
geographical  situation  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  At  the  line 
where  the  North  and  South  come  together  you  have  a  chance  to 
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act  as  an  intermediary.  You  can  bring  the  forces  of  both  sections 
into  harmonious  co-operation.  You  can  lay  under  contribution 
the  science  and  skill  of  the  North,  and  by  your  greater  sympathy 
and  understanding,  can  gain  the  confidence  of  the  South.  You 
should  educate  in  a  large  part  the  leaders  of  the  New  South  in 
industry,  in  politics,  in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  journalism.  This 
is  a  national  function,  which,  as  it  is  your  opportunity,  so  it  is 
your  duty  to  perform. 

Your  situation  in  the  geographical  center  of  a  most  populous 
and  wealthy  region  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  gather  about 
.yourselves  material  resources  which  will  enable  you  to  do  this 
wide  and  ever-expanding  work,  and  attract  to  your  halls  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  able  young  men  and  women  to  produce  through 
them  in  their  after  lives  a  profound  effect  upon  the  course  of  this 
community  and  of  this  country. 

Your  local  situation  is  certainly  unsurpassed.  Your  hold 
upon  the  community  is  visibly  increasing.  And  let  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  once  come  to  believe  in  the  possibilities  and  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  your  future,  as  I  believe  in  it,  for  example,  and  you  will 
have  no  need  to  appeal  to  them  for  funds ;  they  will  press  accept- 
ance of  them  upon  you.  And  I  prophesy  that  in  the  years  to  come 
the  glory  and  reputation  of  this  institution  will  be  such  that  any 
man  who  has  assisted  in  its  development,  whether  the  small  tax- 
payer, who  upon  his  cottage  pays  a  fifty,  or  one  hundred  cent  tax, 
or  the  rich  capitalist  who  pays  as  many  dollars,  or  the  benefactor 
who  gives  you  a  building  as  an  endowment,  or  the  trustee  who  has 
given  his  time  and  energy  so  lavishly  to  the  service  of  this 
institution,  or  the  college  professor  who  has  taught  within  its 
walls,  or  the  student  who  has  attended  it, — I  say  the  time  will 
come  when  one  and  all  will  be  proud  of  having  shared  in  the 
work  of  up-building  this  foundation,  when  every  citizen  of  Cin- 
cinnati will  mention  the  University  of  Cincinnati  first  among  all 
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vour  public  institutions,  and  when  every  citizen  will  be  proud 
that  he  belongs  to  a  city  which  can  rear  such  a  monument. 

Friends,  we  are  entering  a  new  century,  and  if  the  present 
indications  on  sea  and  land  do  not  mislead  us,  a  new  era.  We 
believe  that  a  future  of  boundless  prosperity  awaits  our  glorious 
country.  But  even  to  the  dim  sight  clouds  are  visible  on  every 
hand.  We  cannot  see  clearly  our  way  for  any  great  distance  into 
the  future.  We  are  after  all  walking  by  faith  rather  than  by 
sight.  The  touch  of  the  gods  is  upon  us.  The  mighty  Father  of 
us  all  is  leading  us  by  ways  unknown  to  ends  unseen.  Upon  us, 
as  university  men,  rests  a  peculiar  burden  and  responsibility.  The 
light  of  science  must  be  fed  until  it  can  cast  its  searchlight  far 
down  the  dim  vistas  of  futurity.  Ours  is  especially  the  task  to  do 
this.  But  it  is  no  less  our  task  to  train  the  youth  in  our  charge 
that  they  can  bring  these  moral  qualities  to  supplement  our  science 
without  which  all  our  knowledge  is  as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling   cymbal. 

Young  friends,  who  are  to  leave  these  classic  walls  to-day  for 
the  stern  duties  of  life  in  the  great  world  beyond,  remember  that 
you  bear  Caesar  and  his  fortunes.  If  in  the  communities  to  which 
you  go  men  and  women  shall  say,  while  contemplating  your  work 
— "These  are  university  men ;  blessed  be  the  universities !"  we 
need  have  no  fear  that  endowments  and  grants  shall  not  come  to 
us.  But,  if,  looking  upon  you,  your  fellowmen  say — "These  are 
university  men;  cursed  be  the  universities!"  then  will  indeed  all 
our  toil  be  vain,  and  our  career  short. 

Let  us  who  are  in  this  work,  one  and  all,  citizens,  patrons, 
trustees,  teachers,  students,  gird  up  our  loins:  for  a  new  start, 
being  sure  that  if  we  run  a  good  race  to  the  goal  plainly  set  before 
us,  succeeding  generations  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed  !  and 
thrice  blessed ! ! 
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Inauguration  of  Charles  William  Dabney. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1904,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  unanimously  elected 
Charles  William  Dabney,  then  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.     Dr.  Dabney  was  at  once  officially  noti- 
fied of  the  action  of  the  Board,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chairman  formally  accepted  the  election,  agreeing  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  of  July 
1904.     As  soon  as  his  acceptance  was  known  the  Board 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  suitable  inaugural  ceremonies,  to  be  held  in 
the  fall  on  a  day  to  be  determined  by  later  action  of  the 
Board.    This  committee  consisted  of  John  G.  O'Connell 
Frank  J.  Jones,    Samuel  W.   Trost,    A.   B.   Benedict,' 
Henry  Melville  Curtis,  with  Douis  T.  More  as  secretary 
Immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of 
the  University  the  Board  of  Directors  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  who  at  a  general 
meeting,  held  on  October  IS  at  the  Fosdick  Building 
formed  a  citizens'  committee  to  act  with  the  committee 
of  the  Board  in  making  preparations  for  the  coming 
inauguration  of  President  Dabney.     Too  much  can  not 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  untiring  work  of  these  two  com- 
mittees, and  of  the  way  in  which  they  planned  and  ear- 
ned out  every  detail  of  the  celebration.     The  commit- 
tees decided  on  November  16   as  a  suitable  date,  and 
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early  in  October  issued  the  following-  invitation  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  corporation  and  the  colors  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Gover- 
nor and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ohio,  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  Ohio,  prominent  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
members  of  the  Alumni,  Presidents  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  other  leading"  educators: 


^IA&  'i^W^^^ 
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As  the  assembly  hall  of  the  University  is  too  small 
to  seat  the  large  number  of  persons  who  accepted  the 
invitation,  the  auditorium  of  the  city  Music  Hall  was 
selected  for  the  ceremonies,  and  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  see  that  it  was  properly  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  Professor  Louis  T.  More,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Board,  was  appointed  Chief 
Marshal  for  the  day.  The  events  connected  with  the 
inauguration  began  with  a  public  reception  given  at  the 
University  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  15,  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Presi- 
dent Dabney  and  the  guests  of  the  University.  The 
arrangements  for  the  reception  were  made  by  a  commit- 
tee from  the  Faculty  named  by' the  Board:  Professor 
Merrick  Whitcomb,  Dean  Elizabeth  Czarnomska,  and 
Professor  Horace  Taylor  Eddy.  The  approach  to  the 
university  buildings  and  the  buildings  themselves  were 
outlined  with  electric  lights,  and  over  the  main  doorway 
of  McMicken  Hall  hung  an  illuminated  reproduction  of 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  University.  The  faculty  room 
in  which  the  receiving  party  stood  was  draped  with 
scarlet  and  black,  the  colors  of  the  University,  and  the 
assembly  hall,  which  was  used  as  a  general  meeting 
room  for  the  guests,  was  decorated  with  the  university 
colors  and  with  the  seal  of  the  city  draped  with  the 
national  flag.  In  the  receiving  line  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dabney,  and  as  representatives  of  the  citizens  who  gave 
the  reception,  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Fleischmann,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  Kuhn,  Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Jones,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Melville  Curtis,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Ransohoff,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Brent  Arnold,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Maxwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Voorheis,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes,  Col.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Warring- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Trost,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
G.  O'Connell. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  were  held  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  November  16,  in  the  auditorium  of  Music 
Hall.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  is  5,600,  and 
before  half  after  ten,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  cere- 
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monies,  every  place  was  filled  and  the  doors  were  closed. 
The  stage  of  the  auditorium  was  decorated  with  palm< 
and  flowers  and  draped  in  the  national  and  the  university 
colors;  over  the  proscenium  hung:  an  illuminated  repro- 
duction  of  the  city  seal,  and  in  front  of  the  organ  hung 
a  similar  reproduction  of  the  university  seal.     The  t>ro 

LoTisT  Mmed  "f u-  the  direCti°n  °f  the  "arsSai; 
Ijonis  T.  More   and  his  assistants,  in  the  north  wing  o 

Music  Hall  and  promptly  at  half  after  ten  moved  toward 

the  audxtonum.  The  greater  number  of  the  representa- 
tives       d   delegates   WQre   academ.c   &Qwns   ^^ 

with  the  appropriate  hoods  of  their  degrees,  and  the 
brilliant  colors  and  the  large  numbers  of  the  various 
sections  made  the  procession  of  fifteen  hundred  people 
d.gmfied  and  impressive.    The  divisions  were  as  follows 


First  Division* 

Malcolm  McAvoy,  '97,  Marshal 
Alumni  of  the  University 

Second  Division* 

Amos  Porter  Foster,  Marshal 
Students  of  the  University 

(Departments  arranged  according  to  date  of  organization) 
Academic  Department,  J.  H.  Shaw,  R.  T.  Dickerson, 

F.  H.  Payne,  £.  G.  Smith,  Marshals 

Engineering:  Department,  H.  G.  Holdredge,  Marshal 

Dental  Department,  A.  A.  Davis,  C.  R.  Sshelman,  Marshals 

W  Department,   Thorne  Baker,  James  Stewart,   Marshals 

Medical  Department,  Robert  Conard,  Roy  McKay,  Marshals 

Third  Division* 

Professor  Stephen  Klmer  Slocum,  Marshal 
The  Faculty  of  the  University 
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Fourth  Division. 

Professor  George  Morey  Miller,  Marshal 
Representatives  from  Preparatory  Schools 

Professor  W.  Iy.  Yerkes,  Principal  of  Academy,  Paris,  Ky. 

J.  H.  Fuqua,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Kentucky 

G.  J.  Ramsey,  Sayre  Institute  of  Lexington 

K.  H.  Mark,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Louisville 

Alexander  Hogg,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Fort  Worth 

J.  I.  Hudson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Portsmouth 

John  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Newport 

S.  T.  Dial,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Iyockland 

C.  S.  Fay,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Wyoming 

J.  M.  Hamilton,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Lebanon 

C.  A.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Mt.  Healthy 

B.  Iv.  Mendenhall,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Xenia 

Arthur  Powell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Middletown 

B.  C.  Graham,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Tampa 

%.  Regenstein,  Principal  of  High  School,  Newport 

W.  P.  Cope,  Principal  of  High  School,  Hamilton 

W.  S.  Codman,  Principal  of  High  School,  Norwood 

J.  O.  Falkenburg',  Principal  of  High  School,  Home  City 

John  Maddox,  Principal  of  High  School,  Bellevue 

E.  B.  Cox,  Principal  of  High  School,  Xenia 

E.  H.  Fister,  Principal  of  High  School,  Glendale 

Miss  I<.  St.  Clair,  Principal  of  Hamilton  Seminary  of  Lexington 

Miss  Rebecca  Davis,  Hamilton  Seminary  of  Lexington 

W.  T.  Harris,  Principal  of  Walnut  Hills  High  School 

B.  W.  Coy,  Principal  of  Hughes  Hig-h  School 

A.  M.  Van  Dyke,  Principal  of  Woodward  High  School 

Miss  Alma  Sattler,  Principal  of  Miss  Sattler's  School 

Madame  Fredin,  Principal  of  Madame  Fredin's  School 

J.  L<.  Shearer,  Principal  of  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute 

Mrs.  H.  Thane  Miller,  Principal  H.  Thane  Miller  School 

G.  K.  Bartholomew,  Regent  of  Bartholomew-Clifton  School 

J.  E}.  White,  Principal  of  Franklin  School 

W.  %.  Stilwell,  Principal  of  the  University  School 

Fifth  Division. 

Professor  H.  T.  Smith,  Marshal 
Delegates  from  Societies  and  Public  Officials 

National  Education  Association 

E.  H.  Mark,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Louisville 
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Southern  Education  Association 

George  J.  Ramsey,  Sayre  Institute  of  Lexington 

General  Education  Board 

Robert  Curtis  Ogden,  Albert  Shaw 

Southern  Education  Board 
H.  H.  Hanna 

National  Geographic  Society 
William  E-  Curtis 

American  Chemical  Society 
Alfred  Springer 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 

B.  A.  Behrend,   D.  A.  Hall 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Professor  F.  H.  Bigelow 

Alliance  Francaise 

Th.  A.  Christen,    Miss  Emma  Morhard 

Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History 
Josua  I4ndahl 

Engineers'  Club  of  Cincinnati 

C.  N.  Miller,   C.  H.  Meeds,   H.  E.  Warrington 

Cincinnati  Literary  Club 

Charles  Crank,   John  W.  Herron 

Academy  of  Medicine 

Byron  Stanton,  J.  M.  Withrow,    S.  P.  Kramer, 
Edwin  Ricketts 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio 
Albert  H.  Chatfield,   Mrs.  T.  L,.  A.  Greve 

Cincinnati  Woman's  Club 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Maxwell,   Mrs.  H.  B.  Morehead 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Mrs.  Adam  Gray,    Mrs.  S.  C.  Ayres 

Deutscher  Litterarischer  Club 
G.  Deutsch,   H.  H.  Eick 
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Board  of  Public  Safety 
J.  J.  Faran 

City  Council  of  Cincinnati 

Michael  Mullen,   John  Breen, 
J.  S.  Trevor 

Public  Library  of  Cincinnati 
N.  D.  C.  Hodg-es 


Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cincinnati 
F.  B.  Dyer 

Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati 

John  G.  O'Connell     John  Grimm,  Jr. 

John  Schwaab 

Wm.  Degischer 

J.  H.  Toelke 

John  Gigos 

E-  G.  Betty 

Geo.  W.  Harper 


C.  H,  Urban,   W.  J.  Byrth; 


S.  B.  Marvin 
C.  G.  Smith 
Chas.  A.  Gehrlein 
J.  B.  Peaslee 
J.  E-  Cormany 
A.  L(.  Tischbein 


L.  J.  Dauner 
W.  J.  Klein 
J.  M.  Robinson 
G.  J.  Schlichte 
I.  D.  Washburn 
Fred,  Eggers 


Sixth  Division* 

Professor  William  Henry  Crane,  Marshal 

Citizens'  Committee 


John  W.  Warring-ton, 
Samuel  Ach 
William  H.  Alms 
Brent  Arnold 
L.  A.  Ault 
Morris  L.  Bettman 
George  Bohrer 
Joseph  C.  Butler 
Max  Burg-heim 
Edward  Colston 
C.  G.  Comegys 
Dr.  P.  S.  Conner 
Brig-g-s  S.  Cunning-ham 
J.  T.  Carew 
Harlan  Cleveland 
Dr.  N.  P.  Dandridge 
Edw.  J.  Dempsey 
T.  J.  Emery 
E.  O.  Eshelby 


Chairman 
Judson  Harmon 
Henry  Hanna 
W.  E.  Hutton 
M.  E.  Ingalls 
Charles  D.  Jones 
Eli  Joseph 
E.  W.  Kittredge 
Norman  Kenan 
John  Kilgour 
Leopold  Kleybolte 
Nicholas  Longworth 
Perin  Langdon 
Ledyard  Lincoln 
Harry  L.  Laws 
J.  Wm.  Luhn 
Leopold  Markbreit 
Lawrence  Maxwell 
Lewis  E.  Miller 
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James  C.  Ernst  Rev.  Frank  H.  Nelson 

Edward  H.  Ernst  Wm.  Cooper  Procter 

Rev.  Hugo  Eisenlohr  Wm.  P.  Rogers 

Jonas  B.  Frenkel  Dr.  H.  A.  Smith 

J.  Walter  Freiberg-  J.  G.  Schmidlapp 

J.  Benson  Foraker,  Jr.  Rufus  B.  Smith 

Dr.  Fred.  Forchheimer  W.  Kesley  Schoepf 

Hon.  Julius  Fleischmann  Stewart  Shillito 

James  N.  Gamble  Charles  P.  Taft 

Edward  Goepper,  A.  B.  Voorheis 

James  A.  Green  Clifford  B.  Wright 

A.  Howard  Hinkle  Frank  Wiborg 

Geo.  W.  Harris  I^ucien  Wulsin 

Alexander  Hill  D.  J.  Workum 

Dr.  C.  R.  Holmes  Joseph  Wilby 

Howard  C.  Hollister  M.  M.  White 

L<ouis  J.  Hauck  Wm.  Worthington 

Geo.  Hoadley,  Jr.  Charles  F.  Windisch 


Seventh  Division. 

Professor  Eldon  Revore  James,  Marshal 

Delegates  from  Colleges  and  Universities 

[Institutions  are  arranged  in  inverse  order  of  date  of  organization 

Radcliffe  College 

Miss  Alice  Morrill 

Cedarville  College 

Reverend  President  David  McKinney,  D.  D. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Professor  Howard  Monroe  Raymond 

Barnard  College 

Dean  Laura  Drake  Gill,  A.  M. 

University  of  Texas 

Professor  Frederick  William  Simonds,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  Edwin  Whitfield  Fay,  Ph.  D. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

President  Charles  Sumner  Howe,  Ph.  D. 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Professor  William  Henry  Welch,  M.D.,  L,h.  D. 
Professor  A.  Marshall  Elliott,  Ph.  D.,  L,L.  D. 
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Peabody  Normal  College 

Dean  Wickliffe  Rose,  M.  A. 

Wellesley  College 

Miss  Mary  Geraldine  Gordon 

Smith  College 

Reverend  President  L,.  Clarke  Seelye,  D.  D.,  L,I^.  D. 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Reverend  President  Kaufmann  Kohler,  Ph.  D,,  D.  D. 
Mr.  Bernhard  Bettmann 

Purdue  University 

President  Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  Jay  Robert  McColl 

Colorado  College 

Reverend  President  William  F.  Slocum,  D.  D.,  L,L,.  D. 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Reverend  President  Frederick  William  Hinitt,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
Mr.  Ivouis  P.  Pink 

Vanderbilt  University 

Dean  William  L,ofland  Dudley,  M.  D. 
Professor  Richard  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

Wilmington  College 

President  A.  T.  Brown,  IvL.  D. 

Buchtel  College 

Reverend  President  Augustus  B.  Church,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

Ohio  State  University 

Reverend  President  William  Oxley  Thompson,  D.D. ,  LJv.D. 

Professor  Nathaniel  Wright  L,ord,  E.  M. 

Professor  Charles  Sumner  Plumb 

Professor  Rosser  Daniel  Bohannan,  C.  E-,  E.  M. 

Boston  University 

Reverend  Wilbur  Patterson  Thirkield,  D.  D. 

University  of  the  South 

Vice  Chancellor  Benjamin  L,awton  Wiggins,  M.  A.,  L,L,.  D. 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  University 

Professor  W.  H.  Garnett,  Ph.  D. 
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University  of  Minnesota 

Professor  Henry  Turner  Eddy,  C.  3.,  Ph.  D.,  1,1,;  D. 

University  of  Illinois 

President  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.  D. 

Cornell  University 

President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  D.  Sc,  Iyly.  D. 
Professor  G.  W.  F.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 

University  of  West  Virginia 

President  Daniel  Boardman  Purinton,  Ph.  D. 

Fisk  University 

Dean  Herbert  Hornell  Wright,  A.  M. 

Georgetown  College 

Reverend  President  J.  J.  Taylor,  D.  D. 

State  College  of  Kentucky 

President  James  Kennedy  Patterson,  Ph.  D.,  L,L,.  D. 
Professor  J.  H.  Kastle 
Professor  Joseph  Hoeing,  Ph.  D. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

President  Henry  Smith  Pritchett,  Ph.  D.,  L,L,.  D. 

Vassar  College 

Reverend  President  James  Monroe  Taylor,  D.  D.,  IyL,.  D. 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Louisville 
Reverend  Peyton  H.  Hoge,  D.  D. 

Kentucky  University 

President  Burris  Atkins  Jenkins,  A.  M. 

The  Western  College 

President  Lilian  W.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 
Dean  Mary  Alma  Sawyer,  M.  A. 

Moore's  Hill  College 

Reverend  President  Frank  Clare  English,  D.  D. 

Antioch  College 

Professor  Stephen  Francis  Weston,  Ph.  D. 

Northwestern  University 

Professor  Thomas  Franklin  Holgate,  Ph.  D. 
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University  of  Rochester 

Professor  W.  R.  Benedict 
William  Henry  Davis 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Dean  Edward  Asahel  Birge,  Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc. 

Oxford  College 

President  Fannie  Ruth  Robinson,  Ph.  D. 

University  of  Mississippi 

Chancellor  Robert  Burwell  Fulton,  L,L,.  D. 
Professor  Alexander  L,ee  Bondurant,  A.  M. 
Professor  Paul  Hill  Saunders,  Ph.  D. 

Otterbein  College 

Reverend  President  I^ewis  Bookwalter,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

President  John  Huston  Finley,  Ph.  D.,  L,L,.  D. 

Karlham  College 

President  Robert  Lincoln  Kelly,  Ph.  M. 
Professor  Edwin  Diller  Starbuck,  Ph.  D. 

Mt.  Union  College 

Reverend  C.  W.  Barnes 

Wittenberg  College 

Reverend  President  Charles  Girven  Heckert,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

Eclectic  Medical  College 

John  K.  Scudder,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Acting-  President  W.  F.  Whitlock,  l^L,.  D. 

University  of  Missouri 

President  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  L,L*.  D. 

Muskingum  College 

President  J.  Knox  Montgomery 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Mrs.  Mary  Dane  Hall 

De  Pauw  University 

Reverend  A.  Wells 
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Union  Theological  Seminary 

Robert  Curtis  Og-den,  A.  M.,  Iyly.  D. 

Marietta  College 

Reverend  President  Alfred  Tyler  Perry,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

Tulane  University 

President  E.  B.  Craighead 
Professor  Alc£e  Fortier 

Oberlin  College 

A.  C.  Shattuck,  L,L,.  B. 

Lafayette  College 

President  Kthelbert  Dudley  Warfield,  L,L,.  D. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Reverend  President  William  McKibben,  D.  D. 

University  of  Toronto 

Vice  President  R.Ramsey  Wrig-ht,  LIv.D.,F.Z.S.,  F.R.S.C. 

Western  Reserve  University 

Reverend  President  Charles  F.  Thwing-,  D.  D.,  EL,.  D. 

Kenyon  College 

Reverend  President  William  F.  Peirce,  M.  A.,  E.  H.  D. 
Professor  William  Peters  Reeves 

University  of  Virginia 

Professor  Charles  William  Kent,  Ph.  D. 

Miami  University 

Reverend  President  Guy  Potter  Benton,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

Trinity  College 

Professor  Charles  Lincoln  Edwards,  Ph.  D. 

Indiana  University 

Professor  Martin  Wrig-ht  Sampson,  A.  M. 

Vincennes  University 

Professor  Geoffrey  Gray,  A.  M. 

Ohio  University 

President  Alston  Ellis,  Ph.  D.,  EE.  D. 
Professor  William  Hoover,  Ph.  D. 

United  States  Military  Academy 

Brig-adier  General  Joshua  H.  Bates,  U.  S.  A. 
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University  of  Georgia 

President  Henry  Clay  White,  Ph.  D. 

Union  College 

Honorable  Samuel  Furnian  Hunt 
Colonel  James  Van  Voast 

University  of  Tennessee 

President  Brown  Ayres,  Ph.  D. 
Dean  Florence  Skemngton,  A.  M. 
Professor  Charles  E}.  Ferris,  M.  K. 
Professor  Charles  E}.  Wait,  C.  E).,  M.  E}.,  Ph.  D. 

University  of  Vermont 

Reverend  President  Matthew  H.  Buckham,  D.  D. 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Reverend  Chancellor  Samuel  B.  McCormick,  D.  D.,  LJy.  D. 

Williams  College 

Professor  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  LtLt.  D.,  L,.  H.  D. 

Brown  University 

Honorable  Samuel  W.  Smith,  Jr. 

Columbia  University 

Professor  William  Peterfield  Trent,  L,L,.  D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Reverend  Professor  Henry  Wilson  Spangfler,  D.  D. 
Professor  John  Carew  Rolfe,  Ph.  D. 

Yale  University 

Honorable  Charles  Phelps  Taft,  A.  M.,  J.  U.  D. 

Harvard  University 

Charles  Theodore  Greve,  A.  B. 


Eighth  Division* 

Professor  Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  Marshal 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University 
Frank  Johnston  Jones         Joseph  Ransohoff,  M.  D. 
John  G.  O'Connell  Alfred  B.  Benedict 

Samuel  W.  Trost  F.  Sanford  Brown 

E}llis  Guy  Kinkead  Henry  Melville  Curtis ,  D. D . 

Oscar  W.  Kuhn 
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Speakers. 

Dean  Joseph  Edward  Harry 

Dean  William  Lofland  Dudley 

President  William  Oxley  Thompson 
President  John  Huston  Finley 
Mr.  Rufus  Biggs  Smith 

Professor  William  Henry  Welch 

President  Henry  Smith  Pritchett 
President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 
Rabbi  David  Philipson 

Right  Reverend  Boyd  Vincent 

The  Attorney  General  of  Ohio 
Judge  Albert  Clifton  Thompson 

His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
President  Charles  William  Dabney 
Chairman  Frank  Johnston  Jones 

The  procession  passed  from  the  north  wing*  of  Music 
Hall  along"  the  Elm  street  walk  of  Washington  Square, 
then  through  the  main  entrance  of  the  hall  into  the 
auditorium.  As  President  Dabney,  accompanied  by 
Major  Prank  J.  Jones,  entered  the  hall,  seven  thousand 
people  stood  simultaneouslv  and  burst  into  spontaneous 
cheers.  Not  civic  pride  alone  stirred  that  vast  audience, 
but  the  conviction  that  under  this  new  administration 
the  future  holds  for  the  University  of  Cincinnati  an  ever 
increasing  influence  and  a  larger  usefulness. 

With  Major  Frank  Johnston  Jones,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  presiding,  the  ceremonies  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  following 
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Program, 
Processional,  March  from  Tannhauser,       .     .       Wagner. 
Invocation  by  Rabbi  David  Philipson,  D.  D. 

Hymn,  America. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee,  L,et  music  swell  the  breeze, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty,  And  ring-  from  all  the  trees, 

Of  thee  I  sing;  Sweet  freedom's  song-; 

L,and  where  my  fathers  died,  L,et  mortal  tongues  awake; 

Iyand  of  the  pilgrim's  pride,  L,et  all  that  breathe  partake; 

From  ev'ry  mountain  side  L,et  rocks  their  silence  break, 

het  freedom  ring-!  The  sound  prolong-. 

God  of  all  truth,  to  Thee 
Our  University 

Do  we  commend; 
L<ong-  may  her  halls  be  bright 
With  learning,  truth  and  right, 
Gird  Thou  her  sons  with  might, 

Their  way  attend. 

Introductory  Address  by  Frank  Johnston  Jones,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Administration  of  the  Oath  of  Office  to  the  President  of 
the  University  by  Honorable  Albert  Clifton 
Thompson,  LL.  D.,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court. 

Addresses  of  Welcome  in  Behalf  of: 

The  City:  His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 

The  State:  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Ohio. 

The  Faculties:  Joseph  Edward  Harry,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
of  the  Academic  Department. 
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The  Alumni:  William  Lofland  Dudley,  M.D.,  Dean 
of  the  Medical  Department,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Colleges  of  Ohio:  William  Oxley  Thompson, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Organ  Solo: 

Theme,  Variations  and  Finale  Fugato,    .    Guilmant. 

Inaugural  Address  by  Charles  William  Dabney,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  University. 

Music,      Prelude  to  Manfred,  .         .  Reinecke. 

Addresses  in  Behalf  of: 

The  College:  John  Huston  Finley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Law:  Rufus  Biggs  Smith. 

Medicine:  William  Henry  Welch,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Music,  Albumblatt       .....  Wagner. 

Engineering:  Henry  Smith Pritchett,  Ph.D.,LL.D., 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Philosophy:  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  D.  Sc,  LL.D., 
President  of  Cornell  University. 

Music,  Jubel  Overture         ....      von  Weber. 

Benediction    by    the    Right   Reverend   Boyd   Vincent, 
Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio. 

Recessional,  Coronation  March         .         .  Svendson. 
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Address  of  Major  Frank  J*  Jones* 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  Chair- 
man, I  have  the  pleasure  of  extending  to  you  a  most 
cordial  welcome  on  this  interesting-  and  auspicious  occa- 
sion, and  it  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling*  of  exultation  that 
I  greet  you  as  the  friends  of  our  institution.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  University  ; 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  administration  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  During  the  past  thirty  years,  much 
has  been  accomplished,  but  much  more  still  remains  to 
be  done.  We  take  pride  in  our  achievements  and  suc- 
cesses in  the  past,  and  we  look  hopefully  toward  a  future 
bright  and  full  of  encouragement.  In  giving  his  vast 
wealth  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  for  the  establishment 
of  this  University,  Charles  McMicken  built  wiser  than 
he  knew;  that  which  has  been  accomplished,  has  far 
exceeded  his  possible  expectations.  He  left  an  inspiring 
example,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  has  been  followed  by 
other  citizens  who  have  ennobled  themselves  by  their 
generous  gifts  to  this  institution,  their  names  appear  on 
our  roll  of  honor,  and  they  will  for  all  time  to  come  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  for  their  philanthropy  and 
munificence.  This  is  the  institution  of  which  Charles 
McMicken,  Henry  Hanna,  Briggs  S.  Cunningham,  Sam- 
uel Brown,  William  A.  Procter,  Matthew  H.  Thorns,  Asa 
Van  Wormer,  and  David  Sinton  are  the  conspicuous  bene- 
factors. This  is  the  institution  with  which  the  Hon. 
RufusKing,  the  Hon.  George  Hoadly,the  Hon.  Alphonso 
Taft,  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  the  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Hunt,  Dr. 
Cornelius  G.  Comegys,  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  and  our  great- 
ly esteemed  fellow  citizen,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 
have  been  prominently  connected.  Our  University 
stands  for  higher  education  and  all  the  benefits  arising 
therefrom ;  it  stands  for  moral  and  social  improvement ; 
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it  stands  for  scientific  research  and  scholastic  excellence  ; 
and  it  stands  for  the  best  which  contributes  to  intellect- 
ual development,  good  citizenship,  and  patriotism. 

But  why  should  I  extend  my  remarks  when  I  am  in  the 
presence  of  men  distinguished  among-  the  prominent  ed- 
ucators of  our  countr}r?  They  are  the  master  minds  who 
can  tell  us  what  higher  education  means  for  those  favored 
with  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  and  what  this  Uni- 
versity can  do  and  is  doing  for  the  fame  and  welfare  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  a  new 
administration  in  the  government  of  our  University  now 
assumes  charge  of  its  affairs,  and  the  Directors  rejoice 
in  having  secured  for  the  presidency  of  our  institution 
a  gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement ;  a  scholar  of 
ability  and  rare  attainments  ;  an  educator  of  large  expe- 
rience; a  man  upon  whom  other  universities  and  colleges 
have  bestowed  well  merited  honors  in  recognition  of 
his  literary  and  .  educational  work  elsewhere  ;  a  man 
eminently  fitted  in  every  way  for  the  honorable  and 
responsible  position  to  which  it  has  been  our  pleasure 
to  invite  him. 

The  oath  of  office  was  then  administered  to  Dr. 
Dabney  by  his  Honor,  Judge  A.  C.  Thompson,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court. 

Judge  Thompson:  Dr.  Dabney,  you  have  been  duly 
elected  the  President  of  the  Cincinnati  University. 
The  Universit}^  is  a  public  institution ;  and  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  it  is  necessary  before  the  discharge 
of  official  duty  that  you  should  take  the  oath  of  office, 
which  is  given  to  public  officers  generally.  It  therefore 
devolves  upon  me,  by  request  of  the  Directors,  to  admin- 
ister to  you  that  oath. 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  that  you  will 
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faithfully,  honestly,  and  impartially  discharge  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Cincinnati  University  during-  your 
continuance  therein? 

Dr.  Dabney:  By  the  help  of  God  I  will. 

Major  Jones:  Now,  on  this  our  University  Day  and 
in  the  presence  of  this  magnificent  audience — to  you,  the 
students  of  our  University,  and  to  you,  the  members  of 
its  Alumni  Association,  to  you,  the  members  of  the 
various  faculties,  to  you,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  to  you,  the  Trustees  of  our  professional 
schools,  to  you,  our  esteemed  invited  guests,  and  to  you, 
our  valued  friends,  the  members  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, and  to  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  one  and  all; 
I  have  the  great  pleasure  and  honor  of  presenting-  jDr. 
Charles  William  Dabney,  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati. 


Address  of  Mayor  Fleischmann* 

Mr.  Chairman,  Our  Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
7nen : 

It  is  my  very  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  extend 
the  most  cordial  greetings  and  welcome  to  our  honored 
guests,  and  it  is  also  my  pleasant  duty  to  thank  them 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  for  honoring  us 
with  their  presence  on  this  occasion,  which  to  us  marks 
not  only  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
but  in  the  educational  history  of  our  city.  All  Cincin- 
natians  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  with  the 
innate  pride  of  all  Americans,  we  of  Cincinnati  are  proud 
of  our  home:  we  watch  its  every  forward  movement  as 
a  parent  watches  a  child;  we  try  to  see  to  it  that  its 
growth  shall  be  healthful;  and  although  like  all  parents 
we  sometimes  differ  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
child  shall  be  raised,  we  always  find  ourselves  in  the  end 
working  for  the  common  good.     Many  of  you  have  come 
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from  afar  to  assist  us  to-day  in  officially  welcoming-  into 
our  homes  a  new  guardian  of  an  important  trust;  a  man 
who  will  have  the  training-  of  the  minds  and  the  shap- 
ing of  the  intellects  of  future  Cincinnatians,  one  whom 
we  feel  assured  will  do  much  toward  making  Cincinnati 
famous  as  a  great  educational  center,  as  it  is  to-day  a 
center  of  art,  of  music,  and  of  commerce.  Many  of  you 
knew  him  before  we  did,  and  your  presence  here  attests 
the  high  regard  in  which  you  hold  him.  I  extend  to 
you,  one  and  all,  a  hearty  greeting,  and  I  hope  that 
your  stay  in  our  city  will  fully  repay  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  coming  to  us.  Your  presence  will  help  us  to  in- 
crease civic  pride  in  our  University.  The  vast  audience 
which  greets  Dr.  Dabney  is  an  evidence  of  the  awaken- 
ing interest  of  our  people  in  the  University;  may  the 
enthusiasm  now  aroused  grow  stronger  and  stronger 
until  we  reach  the  day  when  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  shall  have  become  so  iden- 
tified that  the  mention  of  the  name  of  our  city  will 
carry  with  it  the  fame  of  our  University. 

To  you,  Dr.  Dabney,  I  bid  an  official  welcome  and 
a  hearty  welcome  to  our  home,  and  I  assure  you  that 
your  aim  will  be  our  aim  and  ambition,  your  work  our 
work,  now,  henceforth,  and  forever. 


Address  of  Governor  Herrick. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  g-reat  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  upon  this 
occasion,  and  I  congratulate  you,  first  upon  having  a 
university,  and  second,  upon  having  at  the  head  of  your 
university  an  educator  like  Dr.  Dabne}^.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
I  assure  you,  to  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
so  celebrated  a  man.  You  know,  we  in  Ohio  feel  that 
if  anything  good  can  be  produced  on  earth,  we  produce 
it.  But  a  short  time  ago  I  ran  acrosssome  statements 
that  threw  a  new  light  on  this  subject.  Some  man 
down  East  has  compiled  statistics  showing  where  cele- 
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brated  men  are  born  and  raised,  and  I  must  confess,  that 
since  I  have  seen  these  statistics,  I  think,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  men  celebrated  in  public  life  who  were  not  born 
in  Ohio.  I  found  that  in  the  New  England  States  in 
every  hundred  thousand  people,  fifty-four  were  cele- 
brated, in  New  York  thirty-four,  in  Ohio  only  nineteen. 
However,  I  took  some  comfort  in  knowing-  that  Indiana 
has  only  eleven  famous  people  in  every  hundred  thou- 
sand, Kansas  two,  and  Colorado  one. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  in  the  past  of  Ohio's 
educational  institutions,  but  the  number  of  forceful, 
efficient  men  whom  she  has  sent  into  the  West  to  develop 
that  great  section  of  our  country,  has  disarmed  such 
criticism.  But,  if  the  figures  of  our.  Eastern  friend  be 
true,  Ohio  is  not  doing  her  duty;  she  is  not  producing 
enough  illustrious  men  to  the  hundred  thousand.  Our 
State,  however,  is  fully  alive  to  the  truth  that  education 
suited  to  existing*  needs  makes  the  man,  and  so,  forget- 
ful of  old  differences,  we  have  turned  to  the  new  South 
for  an  educator  who  will  make  the  highest  educational 
institution  of  the  city,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  an 
increasingly  efficient  producer  of  illustrious  men.  The 
University  has,  in  the  past,  given  to  our  State  and  our 
country,  men  eminent  in  learning  and  statesmanship. 
Under  this  new  administration  we  expect  it  to  give  us 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  men;  we  expect  it  to  do  its  full 
share  in  making  great  men,  so  that  the  next  time  our 
Eastern  friend  gives  us  statistics,  Ohio  instead  of  New 
England  will  stand  as  the  foremost  mother  of  illustrious 
sons. 

A  few  years  ago  the  South  meant  little  to  you  or  to 
Cincinnati,  but  you  built  a  great  Southern  railway, 
which  cost  something  like  twenty-four  millions,  so  that 
now  you  can  appreciate  the  advantages  of  transportation 
between  the  North  and  South;  you  can  appreciate  her 
commercial  and  educational  advantages;  and  the  fact 
that  today  we  inaugurate  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  proves  that  you  can 
appreciate  her  great  men. 
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Dr.  Dabney,  I  desire  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  offer  to  you  the  heart  and  hand  of  the 
people  and  to  welcome  you  to  our  midst. 

Address  of  Dean  Harr y* 

In  behalf  of  the  faculties  I  extend  first  of  all  cordial 
greetings  to  our  President,  to  whom  we  pledge  our 
earnest  support;  to  the  delegates  from  the  various  col- 
leges and  universities,  who  have  honored  us  by  their 
presence,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  who  have 
accepted  the  invitation  to  be  present  at  these  ceremonies, 
we  give  a  hearty  welcome. 

In  the  Bast  they  have  had  centennials  and  bicen- 
tennials, with  successions  of  processions  until  President 
Patten  jocularly  remarked  that  he  looked  forward  hope- 
fully to  the  time  when  the  university  president's  chief 
duties  would  be  to  attend  banquets  and  wear  a  cap 
and  gown.  In  the  West,  though  we  are  not  perhaps 
very  accurate  in  our  dates,  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  we  too  are  getting  old  enough  to  celebrate. 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  held  their  great  expositions  one 
year  too  late  ;  and  Cincinnati  to-day  may  be  said  to  be 
celebrating  by  anticipation  the  centennial  of  her  Univer- 
sity. Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  there  was  granted 
in  this  city  a  charter  for  a  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing. Its  earliest  name  was  Lancaster  Seminary;  this  later 
became  the  Cincinnati  College;  and  this  in  turn  became 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  now  a  department  of  the  in- 
stitution to  whose  President,  Judge  Thompson  has  just 
administered  the  oath  of  office.  The  oldest  integral  part 
of  the  University,  which  has  borne  the  same  name  from 
the  beginning,  is  the  Medical  Colleg-e  of  Ohio,  founded  in 
1819.  In  1859  was  made  the  donation  of  McMicken,  a 
name  which  still  clings  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
as  our  visitors  will  be  apprised  when  they  hear  the  col- 
lege cheers  on  the  foot-ball  field  this  afternoon.  On 
the  seal  affixed  to  the  invitations  you  have  received  is 
imprinted  the  number  1870.  This  is  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  the  Academic  Department.     Four  years  later 
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work  was  begun  and  the  department  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  three  professors  and  two  instructors. 
In  1876  the  next  speaker  on  the  morning's  program 
entered  as  a  freshman.  In  1878  was  graduated  the  first 
class  with  a  membership  of  one.  This  one  who  bears 
the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  "oldest  living  grad- 
uate," and  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  and  youngest 
member  of  his  class,  is  with  us  this  morning. 

Just  three  decades  have  elapsed,  and  to-day  there 
are  half  a  hundred  in  the  teaching  force,  half  a  thou- 
sand in  the  student  body,  and  eighty-two  in  the  grad- 
uating class.  Before  another  decade  shall  have  passed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  leadership  of  the  educator 
whom  the  Board  of  Directors  has  called  to  the  high 
office  of  President,  we  trust  and  believe  that  we  shall 
achieve  what  every  loyal  citizen  of  Cincinnati  must 
devotedly  wish,  the  bringing  of  our  University  to  her 
rights;  that  is  to  say,  into  the  very  front  rank  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  higher  learning,  with  two  hundred 
in  the  teaching  corps,  two  thousand  in  the  student 
body,  and  a  productive  endowment  of  at  least  five 
millions. 

Yet  we  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  we  are 
carried  away  by  the  wave  of  academic  commercialism, 
which  threatens  to  carry  on  its  tide  to  utter  destruction 
the  high  ideals  of  the  past.  The  chief  business  of  a 
college  is  the  normal  development  of  all  the  powers  that 
lie  in  man's  nature.  The  prime  product  of  a  university 
is,  after  all,  men — men  of  character,  men  who  make  for 
good  government,  men  who  wield  an  influence  for  good 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live;  and  to  attain  this 
end,  men  must  be  secured  for  the  faculties  who  have  the 
keenest  penetration,  the  most  refined  taste,  the  soundest 
scholarship  and  judgment;  men  who  will  inculcate,  by 
example  if  not  by  precept,  sound  moral  doctrine,  religious 
without  the  cant  of  religion  and  without  the  narrowness 
of  sectarianism.  But  large  means  are  required  to  produce 
large  results.  Buildings  must  be  erected,  books  pro- 
vided, fellowships  endowed,  laboratories  equipped,  that 
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chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  may  be  adequatel}r 
taught.  Funds  must  be  secured  that  courses  in  economics 
and  history,  in  psychology  and  philosophy,  may  be  prop- 
erly conducted.  The  great  literatures  of  the  past  with 
their  aesthetic  splendor,  the  classical  languages,  though 
called  dead,  yet  undying,  in  that  the  stuff  of  thought 
they  carry  with  them  is  still  a  part  of  the  world's  think- 
ing, must  be  made  to  live  again  on  the  hills  of  Cincin- 
nati; the  mighty  chart  of  modern  literatures  must  be 
unrolled,  particularly  of  our  own  great  English  litera- 
ture, which  has  only  in.  the  very  recent  past  been  receiv- 
ing due  recognition  from  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, though  for  centuries  it  has  been  proclaiming  its 
precedence  in  trumpet  tones. 

All  these  things  and  more  we  confidently  expect  to 
accomplish  for  our  University  under  the  guidance  of  the 
able  administrator  whom  we  greet  so  heartily  to-day. 

Inaugural  Address  of  President  Dabney 

Governor  Herrick,    Mayor  Fleischmann,    Mr.  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  Delegates 
of  Sister  Institutions  and  Guests;    Colleagues  of  the 
Faculties;   Alumni  and  Students  of  the   University; 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Cincinnati : 
These    generous   greetings   compel  me  to  pause  a 
moment  to  attempt  to  express,  if  possible,  the  feeling 
they  evoke.     For  your  kindly  welcome,  for  your  words 
of  encouragement,  and  for  your  assurance  of  coopera- 
tion,   I    am   profoundly    grateful.      To   make   suitable 
response  is  beyond  my  power.     Your  kind   utterances 
make  me  very  humble  now,  but  they  will  inspire  me  and 
give  me  strength  in  the  future.     To  justify  your  faith 
and  realize  3rour  hope  will  tax  my  capacity  to  the  utter- 
most ;  but,  relying  upon  the  s}rmpathy  and  support  of 
the  Directors,  of  the  Faculties,  of  the  Alumni,  and  of 
the  people  of  Cincinnati,  I  shall  endeavor  faithfully  to 
execute  this  office,  trusting  you  to  judge  the  work  as 
generously  as  you  have  welcomed  the  worker. 
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I  stand  here  to-day,  however,  merely  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  education  of 
the  people  of  Cincinnati,  and  as  the  chosen  head  of 
the  institution  with  which  they  propose  to  crown 
the  life  of  their  city.  A  S3rstem  of  public  schools, 
ascending-  grade  hj  grade  from  the  primaries  to  the 
colleges,  and  a  justly  celebrated  collection  of  private 
schools,  professional  colleges,  and  schools  of  music  and 
art,  demand  a  university  as  the  capstone  of  the  educa- 
tional pyramid.  Having  opened  her  rivers  and  rail- 
ways to  commerce,  founded  her  marts  of  trade,  and  built 
her  halls  of  industry,  Cincinnati  has  now  established 
on  the  heights  her  Acropolis  of  culture,  and  will  erect 
thereon  her  temples  of  learning,  science,  and  art. 

From  a  small  town  of  a  section  Cincinnati  has  grown 
to  be  a  great  city  of  the  nation.  The  half  million  people 
who  earn  their  living  within  sight  of  these  hills  will 
soon  be  a  million.  To  all  of  these  and  to  those  other 
millions  dwelling"  in  our  tributary  country,  the  city 
owes  a  duty  of  direction  and  leadership. 

Education  is  the  most  serious  problem  of  the 
democracy.  The  American  people  have  fully  resolved 
to  give  all  their  children  an  elementary  education. 
That  much  is  settled  for  good.  But  shall  the  people  of 
a  republic  depend  entirely  upon  private  individuals, 
associations,  and  churches  for  the  means  of  higher 
education?  Our  states  have  said,  "No."  They  have 
built  their  universities,  which  are  already-  the  most 
characteristic  institutions  and  powerful  agents  of  the 
democracy.  How  a  great  city  shall  organize  and  sup- 
port a  university  of  its  own  is  the  problem  before  us. 

Cincinnati  is  the  first  of  American  cities  to  under- 
take to  solve  this  problem.  As  the  result  of  the  gener- 
ous provisions  of  her  private  citizens  and  of  the  public 
contributions  of  the  people,  she  has  already  come  into 
possession  of  a  larg-e  educational  plant.  This  union 
of  public  and  private  effort  in  the  support  of  a  noble 
cause  is  typical  of  her  honorable  past  and  prophetic  of 
her   splendid   future.      It   forms   the   most   interesting 
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educational  experiment  now  being  made  in  the  country, 
if  not  in  the  world.  A  municipal  system  of  education, 
complete  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  graduate 
and  professional  departments,  a  great  unit  of  democracy 
at  work  educating  itself — what  could  be  more  important? 
The  practical  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  interest- 
ing to  every  large  democratic  community.  Yours,  fel- 
low citizens,  is  the  opportunity  to  serve  not  only  your 
own  children  and  those  of  your  neighbor,  but  our  entire 
country  and  the  whole  educational  world. 

This  great  undertaking  calls  for  our  united,  our 
devoted  support.  The  noble  manner  in  which  private 
citizens  and  the  city  have  cooperated  in  establishing  and 
in  bringing  together  the  different  elements  of  this  sys- 
tem ;  the  provisions  for  maintenance  now  permanently 
fixed  in  the  charter  of  the  city;  the  devotion  of  official 
boards  and  private  associations ;  and  especially  the  en- 
thusiasm for  the  University  manifested  by  this  convo- 
cation today — all  prophecy  a  glorious  success  for  this 
unique  and  epoch-making  movement. 

The  task  before  us  suggests  the  theme  for  the  hour. 
I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  the  man  in  the  demo- 
cracy,  and  his  educational  rights,  duties,  and  destiny. 

The  moving  spectacle  of  the  centuries  exhibits  four 
institutions  which  make  for  civilization :  the  home,  the 
school,  the  state,  and  the  church.  Wherever  these 
agencies  have  been  wanting  in  the  world  there  has  been 
no  civilization  ;  where  they  have  been  strongest  and 
freest,  there  has  been  the  highest  civilization.  One  or 
more  of  these  institutions  has  always  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  large  achievements  of  the  race.  These 
agencies  are  closely  linked  together,  and  each  reveals  a 
phase  of  the  social  relations  of  man.  The  home  dis- 
covers the  child  in  relation  to  his  parents  and  brethren  ; 
the  school  reveals  the  youth  in  relation  to  his  teacher 
and  fellow  students ;  the  state,  the  man  in  relation  to 
his  fellow  citizens;  and  the  church,  the  spirit  of  man 
in  relation  to  the  Father  of  spirits.  Through  the  dis- 
cipline of  these  relations  man  is  educated. 
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The  fundamental  conception  of  education  is  growth 
and  training".  Development  comes  first  by  training  and 
then  by  work.  Man  must  grow  and  work  or  else  decay 
and  die ;  he  must  be  before  he  can  do ;  he  must  get 
before  he  can  give  ;  he  must  become  strong  before  he 
can  serve.  But  he  can  only  get  his  growth  and  enter 
into  his  full  estate  by  the  help  of  these  agencies  of 
his  social  environment.  This  process  of  education  goes 
on  continuously  wherever  we  live  and  so  long  as  we 
live.  Growth  and  training  are  not  limited  to  the  home 
and  the  school.  The  wonderful  fact  is  that  we  grow  by 
giving  and  become  strong  by  serving-.  Therefore,  that 
form  of  state  is  best  which  gives  man's  social  nature 
the  fullest  exercise.  Of  all  governments  democracy 
does  this  best. 

The  school  is  the  institution  whose  special  task  it 
is  to  develop  into  fullness  of  being  and  doing  the  future 
citizens  of  the  democracy.  The  church  and  state  de- 
velop men  incidentally  in  the  course  of  their  other  func- 
tions. The  school  trains  them  by  a  definite  plan  and 
with  a  fixed  purpose. 

Let  us  first  recall  a  few  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  democracy.  Governments  exist  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  mankind.  They  exist  not  for  the 
g-overnors,  not  for  a  bureaucracy  of  their  agents,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  any  class  whatever,  but  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  governed.  We  can  not  say  of 
any  form  of  government  that  it  is  best  for  all  people 
under  all  circumstances.  One  form  of  government  may 
be  best  for  a  set  of  people  under  certain  conditions  ; 
another,  for  a  set  of  people  under  different  conditions. 
That  government  is  preferable  which  most  adequately 
protects  the  race  and  trains  the  powers  of  its  people. 
No  government  is  of  divine  right,  but  that  government 
is  divinest  which  best  maintains  justice,  love,  and  mercy 
among  men.  Autocracy  may  have  been  best  for  a  peo- 
ple in  its  childhood  ;  aristocracy,  for  a  people  in  its 
youth ;  but  democracy  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment for  a  people  in  its  manhood.     It  is  the  best  system 
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we  know  to-day,  not  because  it  always  affords  the  best 
protection  to  individuals,  for  this  it  does  not  always  do ; 
but  because  it  trains  and  educates  men  most  generally 
and  most  effectively.  Undoubtedly,  democracy  in  its 
present  form  is  far  from  perfect ;  but  it  certainly  con- 
tains the  essential  truth  in  its  fundamental  teaching 
that  government  exists  for  man,  and  not  man  for  govern- 
ment, and  in  that  still  nobler  teaching  that  we  are  all 
brethren,  not  because  we  are  of  one  race  or  of  one 
church,  not  because  we  are  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  or 
members  of  this  republic,  but  because,  whether  Cauca- 
sian, African,  or  American  Indian ;  whether  Jewish, 
Protestant,  or  Catholic,  we  are  all  sons  of  one  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven. 

But  even  the  freedom  and  brotherhood  of  the  demo- 
cracy can  not  produce  perfect  equality  of  condition 
among  all  citizens.  On  the  contrary,  individual  liberty 
in  a  free  state  must  lead  unavoidably  to  inequality  of 
conditions  and  possessions.  Variety  is  the  law  of  nature. 
Where  there  is  no  variety  there  can  be  no  selection.  A 
high  civilization  implies  infinite  differentiation  with 
freedom.  Such  differentiation  is  always  followed  by 
wide  integration,  or  union  of  related  elements,  and  then 
a  new  differentiation  begins,  and  so  on  forever.  Variety 
between  men,  between  families,  between  communities, 
between  churches,  and  between  states,  is  thus  an  es- 
sential condition  of  growth  and  freedom. 

While  differences  of  condition  in  our  present  civil- 
ization are  inevitable,  in  the  democracy  there  is  an  ever 
increasing  realization  of  man  as  a  free  being.  In  an 
autocracy  like  the  Sublime  Porte  no  one  is  free  but  the 
Sultan ;  in  an  aristocracy  like  ancient  Athens,  twenty 
thousand  citizens  were  free,  and  four  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  were  slaves ;  but  in  this  republic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  all  men  have  an  equal  chance  to  be- 
come free,  and,  what  is  more  important,  all  men  possess 
an  ever  growing  consciousness  of  freedom  and  an  ever 
increasing  realization  of  brotherhood.  This  freedom  is 
not  license,  the  absence  of  law,  but  righteous  self-rule, 
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the  consciousness  of  oneself  as  the  source  of  law.  In 
order  that  a  man  may  have  true  freedom  he  must  be 
educated. 

"I,  Freedom,  dwell  with  knowledg-e  ;  I  abide 
With  men  by  culture  trained  and  fortified. 
Conscience  my  sceptre  is  and  law  my  sword." 

This  ideal  of  democratic  freedom  is  possible  only 
where  all  the  people  are  educated,  for  where  they  are 
ignorant,  the  attempted  democracy  soon  reverts  to  an 
aristocracy  or  to  an  olig-arcl^.  Because  of  the  mass  of 
ig-norant  blacks, *there  existed  in  the  South  before  the 
Civil  War  an  aristocracy ;  because  of  great  bodies  of 
untrained  foreig-ners,  the  governments  of  some  of  our 
larg-e  cities  have  at  times  been  veritable  olig-archies. 
Modern  democracy,  realizing-  the  menace  of  ignorance 
to  her  very  existence,  has  resolved  that  every  child 
within  her  bounds,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  colored,  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  g-et  all  the  education  it  can  take. 
Nothing-  less  than  this  will  meet  the  requirements  and 
fulfil  the  ideals  of  a  g-overnment  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 

The  first  right  of  the  man  in  the  democracy  then  is 
to  have  a  school.  Education  is  the  preparation  of  the 
fully  developed  free  man  for  service  in  his  environment. 
It  first  builds  the  all-round  man,  strong-  in  all  parts  of  his 
nature  :  mind,  affections,  and  will ;  it  then  adjusts  him 
to  his  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional 
environment.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  democracy  to  train 
its  citizens  to  vote  intelligently  and  to  work  honestly, 
and  therefore  the  modern  state  or  city  must  provide 
public  schools  for  its  children. 

Men  have,  indeed,  a  right  to  g-overn  themselves, 
but  without  education,  men  have  not  the  capacity. 
Suffrage  is  not  a  natural  ^ig-ht,  but  a  privilege  assigned 
to  those  who  qualify  themselves  for  its  proper  exercise 
in  accordance  with  a  standard  fixed  by  the  state.  All 
men,  except  abnormals,  possess  the  capacity  for  educa- 
tion, and  when  educated  have  the  power  to  g-overn 
themselves  and  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  g-overnment 
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of  others.  Democracy  means  self-government ;  self- 
government  necessitates  universal  education  ;  and  uni- 
versal education  can  only  be  accomplished  by  free  public 
schools  under  the  control  of  all  the  people. 

Let  us  have  done  with  these  hackneyed  arguments 
against  the  public  school.  Free  public  schools  are  not 
institutions  of  "paternalism."  The  city  or  the  state 
does  not  establish  schools  as  it  does  orphan  asylums  for 
children  who  have  no  parents.  Who  are  the  voters  and 
tax-payers  but  the  fathers,  uncles,  and  brothers  of  the 
children  ?  The  school  district  or  the  city  is  merely 
their  organization  for  educating  their  own  children. 
The  state  requires  them  to  do  it  and  provides  the 
machinery;  but  the  people  direct  the  schools  and  pay 
the  bills.  Local  self-government  of  schools  is  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  democracy. 

Let  us  also  cast  out  of  our  minds  all  half-hearted 
arguments  for  the  free  education  of  all  the  people.  It 
is  true  that  it  pays  a  community  to  educate  all  its 
youth  ;  but  the  public  school  is  not  a  charity  institution. 
School-houses  and  school-masters  are  cheaper  than  jails 
and  soldiers,  but  we  do  not  build  public  schools  for 
that  reason.  Such  arguments  for  free  schools  are  little 
less  than  an  insult  to  a  free  people.  Democracy  is  some- 
thing nobler  than  a  policeman  guarding  and  protecting 
our  property  and  our  rights.  The  democracy  establishes 
its  public  schools  to  train  new  citizens  and  to  fit  them 
for  self-government,  and  when  it  shall  have  done  its  full 
duty  in  this  respect  there  will  be  little  need  of  policemen 
and  soldiers.  A  democracy  spending  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions for  warships  and  forts,  for  armies  and  navies,  is 
enough  to  give  devils  joy.  If  we  spent  one  fourth  of  this 
treasure  in  schools  and  missions,  the  whole  world  would 
soon  be  ours  in  bonds  of  love  and  there  would  be  no 
need  of  these  engines  of  death  and  destruction. 

Education  conserves  and  education  advances.  Edu- 
cation conserves  all  the  good  in  the  past  of  the  race.  It 
gathers  up  the  fragments,  so  that  the  new  man  takes 
up  the  burden  of  progress  which  his  fathers  laid  down 
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with  their  lives:  "Other  men  labored  and  ye  have  en- 
tered into  their  labors."  It  preserves  the  achievements 
of  man  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  more 
stately  mansions  of  the  soul.  How  impossible  then  to 
neglect  the  school  and  the  scholar  as  factors  in  the 
maintenance  of  civilization ! 

Education  is  also  the  chief  agent  of  human  prog- 
ress. The  characteristic  which  distinguishes  man 
from  the  lower  animals  is  his  power  to  advance  him- 
self independently  of  heredity  and  natural  selection. 
This  he  does  by  working  actively  to  mould  his  en- 
vironment, so  as  to  .make  it  more  and  more  favorable 
to  human  life.  He  commenced  his  work  by  mould- 
ing nature,  and  has  continued  it  by.  moulding  mind. 
Man  has  improved  plants,  developed  animals,  conquered 
the  earth  and  sea,  acquired  resources  of  a  thousand 
kinds,  chained  and  used  the  forces  of  nature,  invented 
tools,  established  transportation  and  communication, 
and  made  the  whole  world  of  matter  contribute  to  his 
welfare  and  progress.  He  builds  homes,  churches, 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  makes  all  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  religious  forces  contribute  to 
the  development  of  his  mind.  The  growing  mind  of 
each  generation  conquers  more  of  nature,  and  nature  in 
turn  feeds  the  mind.  So  nature  and  mind  re-act  the 
one  upon  the  other,  as  they  both  build  up  the  man. 
Civilization  has  its  foundation  in  this  moulding  by  man 
of  his  environment. 

Now  civilization,  as  the  progressive  realization  of 
human  nature,  which  is  merely  education  writ  large, 
employs  live  agencies  :  science,  language,  art,  religious 
institutions,  and  social  and  political  institutions.  Sci- 
ence, systematized  knowledge,  is  the  basis  of  all  our 
thinking  and  doing;  it  is  at  once  the  fulcrum  of  all 
our  work  and  the  lever  of  all  our  progress,  without 
which  we  should  have  no  control  either  of  the  processes 
of  nature  or  of  social  life.  New  needs  are  constantly 
developing,  which  it  is  the  province  of  science  to  supply; 
new  materials   are   constantly  called  for,   and   science 
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discovers  them ;  new  forces  are  required  to  do  the 
world's  work,  and  science  promptly  connects  them  with 
the  great  world -machine.  The  modern  university, 
which  trains  men  to  do  these  things,  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  present  marvelous  era  of  wealth-production 
and  of  social  evolution.  Language  has  two  important 
functions  in  human  progress  :  it  makes  possible  perma- 
nent records  and  reasoning  about  our  experience,  and  it 
also  provides  for  the  communication  and  distribution  of 
our  knowledge  and  experience.  Art,  including  litera- 
ture, sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  is  a  means  of  the 
expression  of  our  ideals  and  feelings,  and  so  liberates 
and  elevates  human  experience.  It  is  the  part  of  our 
American  education  most  sadly  neglected.  Social 
and  political  institutions,  like  the  school  and  the  state, 
preserve,  transmit,  and  distribute  all  these  possessions 
of  society,  while  the  church  develops  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  These  great  agencies — science,  language, 
art,  social  and  religious  institutions — are  all  preserved 
and  advanced  through  the  colleges  and  the  universities. 
Without  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  these 
agencies  of  civilization  could  not  be  maintained  and 
strengthened,  and  the  race  would  stand  still  and  die. 

Society  constantly  needs  new  leaders,  and  the  col- 
lege trains  them.  Progress  in  all  departments  of  sci- 
ence, art,  industry,  and  social  institutions,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  knows.  Ours  is  a  day  of  experts. 
When  we  build,  a  house,  a  factory,  a  bridge,  or  a  rail- 
road, we  call  in  the  man  who  has  been  especially  trained 
for  this  work.  In  every  field  of  industry,  in  all  matters 
of  health  and  sanitation,  and  even  in  charitable  and 
religious  work  we  confide  more  and  more  in  the  special- 
ist. We  need  specialists  also  in  municipal  and  state 
affairs.  The  modern  city  must  provide  institutions  for 
the  study  of  the  sciences  of  human  life  and  the  arts 
of  hygiene  and  medicine,  and  therefore  needs  sani- 
tarians and  physicians ;  it  constructs  and  maintains 
public  works,  and  so  needs  engineers  and  chemists  ;  it 
conducts  public  finance  and  administers  the  business  of 
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the  people,  and  so  needs  economists  and  administrators  • 
and  as  education  is  the  chief  business  of  the  people,  one 
of  the  most  important  needs  is  educational  engineers, 
trained  teachers  and  superintendents.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  the  utility  of  experts  could  possibly  be  pre- 
sented to  you  than  this  company  of  eminent  scholars 
scientists,  educators,  publicists,  engineers,  physicians! 
who  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence  to-day;  each 
one  a  specialist  in  some  department  of  knowledge,  who 
is  constantly  using-  his  talents  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Since  higher  education  produces  more  efficient  men, 
and  thus  increases  the  productivity,  the  wealth,  and 
the  power  of   the  nation,   it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
or  city  to  provide  not   only  free  schools   but   colleges 
and  universities  for  the  higher  training  of  its  citizens. 
The  university  is  at  once  the  creature  and  the  creator 
of   the   democracy;    it  is  born  of   the   people,    and   it 
lives  for  the  people.     It  is  the  very  brain  and  heart 
of  progress,  supplying  it  with  both  direction  and  food. 
It  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  school,  the  work-shop, 
the  library,  and  the  light-house  of  democracy.     Kvery 
democratic  state  or  city  must  have  its  university  to  sup- 
ply direction  for  its  people  and  to  train  their  leaders,  or 
it  can  never  realize  its  glorious  aims.     Since  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  people  is  the  basis  of  democratic  progress, 
the  problems  of  public  education  are  the  problems  of 
the  university.     The  first  duty  of  the  university  is  to 
tram  educational  experts  to  develop  the  schools. 

Our  conception  of  the  educational  rights  of  man  has 
grown  with  the  conception  of  his  nature  and  his  destiny. 
If  man  is  a  soulless  being,  like  the  stocks  and  stones,  or 
a  mere  animal,  like  the  beast  of  the  field,  whose  life  is 
limited  to  a  few  years,  his  education  is,  at  best,  the 
expedient  of  a  day.  But  if  man  has  an  immortal  spirit 
capable  of  limitless  development,  then  is  his  education  of 
infinite  concern. 

Our  conception  of  education  has  grown  both  in  con- 
tent and  in  extent.     We  believe  first  in  universality  in 
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education.  No  human  being-  is  an  accident,  a  few  mole- 
cules of  matter  or  ions  of  force,  but  every  one  is  a  child 
of  God  created  to  do  a  definite  work  in  the  world.  We 
believe  that  as  every  child  is  a  plan  of  God,  capable 
of  infinite  development,  so  every  child  deserves  to  be 
rightly  trained  for  his  work.  There  is  no  class,  no 
aristocracy,  in  education;  education  is  for  all.  This 
is  the  fundamental  argument  for  universal  education; 
this  is  the  ground  of  our  faith  in  democracy  and  in 
its  ultimate  success — that  every  human  being-  has  a  right 
to  a  chance  in  life,  because  God  made  him,  and  made 
him  to  do  something  in  the  world. 

Secondly,  we  believe  in  diversity  in  education:  that 
education  should  include  all  subjects  that  fit  men  for 
better  living  and  better  serving.  No  department  of 
knowledge  belongs  to  any  one  class.  The  whole  ma- 
terial world  is  for  all  men  to  study  and  to  control;  the 
whole  intellectual  world  for  all  men  to  enter  into  and 
possess.  As  there  are  no  classes  in  the  democracy  of 
men,  so  there  are  no  classes  in  the  republic  of  science. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  higher  education  for  one  class 
and  lower  education  for  another.  There  is  no  higher 
and  lower  education,  as  there  is  no  primary  and  second- 
ary education,  except  in  the  order  of  time.  We  make 
too  much  of  these  imaginary  differences.  Let  us  take 
a  broader  view  and  realize,  once  for  all,  that  education 
is  the  complete  training  of  all  men  to  do  all  the  work 
for  which  God  made  them. 

Universality  and  diversity  are  thus  the  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  educational  theory.  Each  man 
has  a  right  to  a  complete  education  in  any  department 
of  knowledge;  but  complete  education  does  not  mean 
that  all  men  must  be  educated  in  the  same  way.  Diver- 
sity of  gifts,  talents,  office,  and  service  is  the  law  of 
life.  Completeness  consists  in  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  individual  man. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  man  to  develop  to  the  fullest 
his  own  peculiar  talents.  As  life  and  art  grow  more 
complex,  society  needs  an  increasingly   diverse   set   of 
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agents,  and  the  ideal  of  democratic  education  should  be 
to  produce  a  cooperating-  population  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual has  attained  the  maximum  power  and  efficiency 
in  the  direction  of  his  peculiar  talents. 

A  nation  of  men  and  woman  with  all  their  powers 
completely  trained  would  be  like  a  grand  orchestra  of 
many  instruments;  each  instrument,  large  or  small,  soft 
or  loud,  giving  its  own  melodious  tone,  and  each  tone 
blending  into  the  perfect  orchestral  harmony.  So  the 
men  and  women  of  our  race,  trained  to  their  highest 
and  clearest  expression,  may  blend  the  music  of  their 
lives  with  the  eternal  harmonies  of  God.  No  individ- 
ual discord  should  mar  the  melody,  no  individual  note 
should  be  lacking,  for  the  lives  and  the  service  of  all 
men  are  necessary  to  produce  the  grand  symphony  of 
the  perfect  democracy  of  the  future. 

What  dare  we  say  lastly  of  the  destiny  of  man  in 
the  democracy  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  education  of  all  men 
in  accordance  with  their  God-given  natures?  Education 
is  a  world-process  for  the  development  of  human  beings. 
Nature  and  society  are  at  work  making  us  into  the 
image  of  God.  As  inconceivable  ages  of  organic  evolu- 
tion preceded  the  birth  of  the  child,  so  inconceivable 
ages  of  educational  work  must  succeed  his  birth  before 
he  becomes  the  perfect  man.  As  it  took  all  the  creative 
energies  to  make  this  "heir  of  all  the  ages,"  so  it  will 
take  all  the  resources  of  the  family,  school,  church,  and 
state  to  fully  develop  this  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

To  this  end  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of 
society  are  perfectly  adapted.  Paulsen  says  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  world  better  fitted  than  ours  to 
educate  man.  What  better  school  could  be  contrived 
for  him  than  this  wonderful  world  with  its  myriads  of 
objects  of  interest  and  beauty,  all  shot  through  with 
light  and  vibrating  with  sound?  All  the  world's  a 
school,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  pupils. 

What  is  true  of  the  material  wqrld  is  also  true  of 
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the  social  world.  The  experience  of  nations  teaches 
that  whatever  morality  declares  to  be  good  and  just  is 
found  to  preserve  and  advance  individual  as  well  as 
social  life,  while  evil  impedes  and  destroys  it.  Injustice 
and  falsehood  may  triumph  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end 
right  rules.  Through  suffering  and  death  the  truth 
passes  to  its  resurrection. 

Moreover,  the  truth  does  not  always  have  to  wait 
until  the  next  world  for  its  coronation.  Right  rules 
eventually  in  this  world,  as  the  history  of  nations  in  a 
thousand  instances  declares.  We  have  a  striking  illus- 
tration before  us  to-day  in  the  humiliation  of  Russia  by 
Japan.  The  power  that  for  ages  has  held  its  own  peo- 
ple in  bonds  and  persecuted  the  Jews  and  all  other  aliens; 
the  dynasty  that  stole  the  Baltic  provinces,  murdered 
Poland,  and  seeks  now  to  smother  all  the  liberty  and 
learning  that  lives  in  unhappy  Finland,  has  found  its 
judge  and  executioner  at  last  in  a  little  people  whose 
virtues,  exhibited  in  a  devotion  and  patriotism  never 
surpassed,  are  a  splendid  testimon}^  to  the  power  of 
righteousness  to  exalt  a  nation.  Every  believer  in 
humankind,  every  lover  of  justice  and  truth,  hails  Japan 
to-day  as  a  glorious  example  of  what  education  can  do 
for  a  people. 

Education  in  this  broad  sense  is  the  process  whereby 
men  and  nations  realize  their  destiny  and  reach  the 
highest  goal  of  power  and  service.  What  is  that  destiny 
and  what  that  goal  ? 

Upward  evolution  is  the  one  method  of  all  the  vast 
periods  of  the  past.  The  time  spanned  by  human  his- 
tory, by  the  records  of  the  rocks,  or  even  by  the  wider 
history  of  the  cosmos,  is  only  a  small  chapter  of  eter- 
nity ;  but  that  chapter  is  written  full  of  the  great  First 
Cause.  The  irreversible,  ascending  process  of  organic 
evolution  of  which  we  read  there,  is  a  lesson  from  the 
Infinite,  a  parable  of  the  Truth,  Now,  if  matter 
teaches  us  by  these  unwearying  processes  of  evolution, 
by  physical  and  biological  laws,  to  expect  only  progress 
in  the  world  of  nature,  how  much  more  does  mind  en- 
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courage  us  by  its  unmeasured  development  through 
natural  and  educational  agencies  to  hope  for  perfection 
in  the  world  of  spirit.  Mental  as  well  as  physical 
evolution  seeks  a  kingdom  beyond  our  present  horizon. 
Both  declare  that  there  must  be  a  reality  back  of 
this  vast  creative  work,  a  destiny  ahead  of  this  tre- 
mendous progressive  force.  Education  is  merely  the 
course  of  evolution  become  conscious  in  man.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  one  vast  process  of  making  a  Universe  of 
worlds  and  a  Heaven  of  spirits.  The  work  begun  in 
darkness  and  chaos,  in  world-mist  and  vaporous  nebulae, 
in  seething  suns  and  cooling  planets;  the  life  born  on 
land  and  in  sea,  in  grass,  herb,  and  frait,  in  fish,  fowl, 
and  creeping  things — all  this  unrolling  matter  and  all 
this  ascending  life — has  its  culmination  in  man,  its  com- 
pletion in  his  education. 

Our  experience  of  the  development  and  education  of 
man  teaches  us  that  "in  this  world  there  is  nothing 
great  but  man ;  in  man  there  is  nothing  great  but 
mind/'  How  else  can  we  explain  the  upward  develop- 
ment of  unrealized  mind  which  education  reveals,  except 
on  the  theory  that  behind  the  whole  process  and  giving 
it  power  at  every  stage  is  the  one  Infinite  Mind  ?  In 
the  whole  universe  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind ! 
The  world's  a  school,  and  the  Infinite  Mind  immanent 
therein  is  the  Great  Teacher! 

The  education  of  man  is  never  complete.  The 
formative  physical  and  social  influences  bearing  upon 
him  are  never  ceasing;  they  tug  at  him  as  long  as  he 
lives.  His  environment  is  never  exhausted,  and  there- 
fore he  never  has  all  the  education  he  can  take.  There 
is  always  more  to  learn,  to  love,  to  do.  Our  ideals  flee 
from  us  as  we  pursue  them.  Truth,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness are  infinite  and  eternal,  and  are  waiting  to  be 
known,  loved,  and  realized  by  the  intellect  and  heart  of 
man.  They  are  the  objects  of  his  ceaseless  study,  the 
encouragement  of  his  tireless  strivings,  and  the  goal  of 
his  endless  development.  Because  he  loves  truth  and 
beauty,   and  pursues  ideals,   and  hopes  so   universally 
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and  unceasingly,  we  must  believe  in  his  continuous 
progress.  The  process  of  education  proves  that  man  is 
capable  of  infinite  development.  This  is  the  basis  of 
our  hope  of  immortality. 

But  why  is  man  immortal  ?  To  what  end  has  he 
an  undying  mind,  capable  of  infinite  development  ?  Ser- 
vice, we  found,  is  the  ultimate  end  of  education.  As  it 
has  been  in  time,  so  we  believe  it  will  be  in  eternity. 
As  we  are  being  educated  for  service  here,  so  we  shall  be 
educated  for  a  higher  service  in  the  hereafter.  As  ser- 
vice is  the  purpose  of  our  education,  so  also  it  is  the 
means  of  our  future  training ;  we  are  trained  for  service, 
and  we  are  trained  by  service.  We  are  told  that  a  violin 
tuned  by  a  master  grows  ever  richer  and  sweeter  with 
the  years.  A  Stradivarius,  three  hundred  years  old, 
played  for  years  by  a  Paganini  holds  his  spirit,  they 
tell  us,  as  well  as  that  of  its  maker  in  every  plate  and 
fibre,  ready  to  breath  it  forth  again  in  music  at  the 
touch  of  a  master.  So  God  makes  us  every  one  after  his 
own  fashion,  and  by  playing  upon  us  through  the  years, 
tunes  us  and  fills  us  with  His  Spirit,  and  so  prepares  us 
to  praise  Him  in  an  unending  life  of  service.  Service  is 
the  end  of  all  education,  service  is  the  end  of  immor- 
tality. 

Does  philosophy  give  us  thus  a  hint  of  our  destiny? 
Behold,  O  ye  struggling,  suffering  men  and  women 
of  this  world  the  vision  it  gives  us  of  the  future! 
A  vast  multitude  praising  their  Maker  and  Teacher, 
each  upon  his  own  instrument,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  nature — a  complete  brotherhood  of  perfected  spirits 
— such  was  the  dream  of  King  David  when  he  sang  of  a 
people  praising  their  God  "  with  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet," "with  the  psaltery  and  harp,"  "with  stringed 
instruments  and  organs,"  and  "upon  the  high  sounding 
cymbals."  And  such  again  was  the  vision  of  Saint 
John,  when  he  saw  the  New  Jerusalem  and  "heard  a 
voice  from  heaven  as  the  voice  of  many  waters  and  as 
the  voice  of  a  great  thunder,"  and  "as  the  voice  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps,"  and  ''they  sang  as  it 
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were  a  new  song-  before  the  throne"  ....  "and  no  man 
could  learn  the  song  save  they  that  had  been  redeemed 
out  of  the  earth."  Only  those  taught  of  God  in  this 
world  will  sing  the  new  song-  before  the  throne  ! 

Address  of  Dean  William  Lofland  Dudley. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  student  of  the  University, 
in  the  most  extravagant  wanderings  of  his  fancy,  could 
not  have  dreamed  of  a  scene  like  this:  one  of  the  greatest 
auditoriums  in  the  world  filled  to  congestion  with  a 
brilliant  audience  composed  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  of  this  great  city;  a  host  of  alumni  and  stud- 
ents moved  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm;  ten 
thousand  people  seeking  admission  and  denied  entrance 
only  by  the  limitations  of  this  spacious  hall;  and  more 
than  one  hundred  distinguished  men  and  women,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  our 
country,  sent  here  to  join  with  us  in  celebrating  the 
installation  of  our  new  President— a  ceremony  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  This  scene  fills  the  heart  of 
every  alumnus  with  an  emotion  which  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  a  loyal  son  or  daughter  of  a  generous  Alma 
Mater. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  always  stood  for 
the  highest  scholarship,  and  from  the  day  of  its  opening 
the  ranks  of  the  faculty  have  been  filled  with  scholars 
recognized  everywhere  as  leaders  in  their  chosen  fields 
of  labor.  As  the  years  have  passed,  the  standard  of 
scholarship  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  foremost 
institutions  of  learning  in  our  country;  a  fact  that  fills 
the  breasts  of  the  alumni  with  justifiable  pride. 

The  material  progress  of  the  University  was  slow 
to  begin,  but  the  accomplishment  of  the  past  few  years 
augurs  great  things  for  the  future.  Even  now  the 
alumnus  of  the  seventies  views  with  amazement  the 
transformation  from  the  old  campus  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  industrial  activity  of  the  city,  on  the  site  of 
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the  home  of  the  generous  founder,  Charles  McMicken, 
whose  name  we  shall  always  revere,  to  a  campus  in  a 
spacious  park,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  greet  the 
students  at  every  turn  serving-  to  inspire  them  in  their 
ardent  search  for  knowledge  and  to  develop  in  them  the 
latent  sense  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful;  from  an 
unpretentious  single  building-  to  the  magnificent  group 
of  buildings,  equipped  in  the  most  modern  style,  crown- 
ing one  of  the  chain  of  beautiful  hills  which  encompass 
the  city.  Those  who  have  watched,  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year,  this  slow  upbuilding  of  the  institution  can 
not  appreciate  the  feelings  of  an  alumnus  who  returns 
after  twenty-five  years  absence;  to  him  it  seems  the 
realization  of  a  fairy  tale. 

Three  elements  are  necessary  to  the  successful  prog- 
ress of  a  great  institution  of  learning:  high  scholarship, 
wise  management,  and  ample  funds. 

In  the  early  days,  the  University  had  no  president, 
in  fact,  no  man  to  work  out  its  educational  and  business 
policy  and  to  direct  its  progress.  In  this  respect  also 
a  great  change  has  been  wrought,  and  to-day  we  cele- 
brate the  installation  of  a  president  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
educational  institutions.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
the  alumni  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  accord 
their  President  wide  scope  in  the  management  of  the 
University,  giving  him  full  opportunit)r  to  apply  his 
knowledge  and  experience  in  university  affairs  to  the 
advancement  of  our  Alma  Mater.  No  institution  can 
succeed  without  a  skillful  President,  and  no  President 
can  succeed  unless  the  trustees  are  guided  by  his  wisdom. 

The  alumni  are  most  grateful  to  the  generous 
founder  of  the  University,  and  this  feeling  only  serves 
to  infuse  in  them  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  generous 
aid  of  Hanna,  Van  Wormer,  Cunningham,  Procter,  and 
others,  whose  liberal  donations  have  made  possible  the 
excellent  equipment  which  the  students  now  enjoy. 
We  entreat  other  citizens  to  emulate  their  worthy  exam- 
ple.    These  noble  men  have  enriched  the  University  and 
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honored  themselves;  for  no  benefaction  is  productive  of 
so  much  good  as  a  gift  to  education.  Other  benefactions 
serve  to  relieve  suffering-,  to  lengthen  the  days  of  decay- 
ing humanity,  or  to  elevate  lives  already  debauched; 
but  a  gift  to  education  is  an  aid  to  life  at  its  beginning, 
an  impetus  to  its  growth  and  development  during  the 
period  of  vigorous  youth.  It  is  like  a  seed  sown  in  a 
fertile  soil  and  a  salubrious  climate:  it  germinates,  it 
develops  into  a  luxuriant  plant  which  bears  fruit,  casts 
its  seed  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  thus  repro- 
duces its  kind  forever. 

As  the  representative  of  the  alumni  of  this  great 
institution,  I  bring  good  tidings  of  their  prosperity, 
good  wishes,  and  an  abundance  of  love. for  their  Alma 
Mater,  and  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Charles  William  Dabney,  to  whom  I  pledge 
their  most  loyal  support. 

Address  of  President  John  H*  Finley. 

It  is  my  peculiar  honor  to  represent  on  this  occasion 
not  only  my  own  college,  which  is  so  closely  akin  to 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  its  parentage,  but  also 
the  hundreds  of  little  republics  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  collegiate  commonwealths  in  the  great  federate 
universities  which  together  constitute  that  fruitful 
genus,  the  American  College :  institutions,  dear  to  this 
great  continent  and  indigenous  to  its  ideals,  which 
have  sprung  up  on  the  shores  of  the  two  seas,  bv  the , 
lakes  and  the  gulf,  among  the  hills,  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  valleys,  and  along  the  crowded  streets  of  the  cities, 
wherever  men  have  driven  their  plows  or  planted  their 
altars,  wherever  mothers  have  kept  prayers  and  hopes 
for  their  children  in  their  hearts,  and  wherever  sons 
have  dreamed  of  the  sheaves  and  the  stars  that  made 
obeisance ;  institutions  so  dear  that  in  the  genealogy 
of  our  memory  and  of  our  aspirations  they  bear  the 
generic  name  of  Alma  Mater.  I  am  appointed  by  your 
invitation  to  speak  for  those  institutions,  for  our  com- 
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mon  academic  mother,  whose  nourishing"  has  made  us 
brothers,  to  say  her  word  of  affectionate  greeting,  to 
speak  her  word  of  advice,  and  to  express  the  prophecy 
of  her  hope,  as  one  of  her  sons  and  one  of  our  brothers 
takes  up  his  new  and  noble  task. 

The  word  of  greeting-  into  which  I  must  gather  all 
the  thoughts  that  would  have  expression  is  of  felici- 
tation to  this  city,  first  of  all,  that  she  is  maintaining 
here  in  her  midst  and  largely  out  of  her  own  treasure, 
an  institution  of  this  motive  and  character;  for  your 
university  is  your  city's  best  token.  It  is  not  her 
charities,  her  public  works,  her  parks  and  her  gardens, 
her  varied  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 
prevention  of  disease,  and  the  promotion  of  material 
well-being  that  express  her  highest  purpose.  It  is 
what  she  is  doing  for  the  education  of  her  own,  and 
especially  for  their  higher  education,  that  is  voice  and 
proof  of  her  most  exalted  desire  and  pledge  of  her 
potent  future.  Our  great  democracy  has  not  only  given 
every  child  some  slight  possession  in  our  vast  heritage 
from  the  past,  if  it  be  only  the  acre  fixed  by  the  three 
R's,  but  in  man}^  commonwealths  of  our  republic  and 
in  many  of  its  cities  it  has  also  given  to  those  who 
are  free  and  able  to  acquire  more,  still  larger  holding 
in  that  great  territory  of  truth  which  time  has  annexed 
out  of  Eternity;  and  it  has  led  some  few  of  them  out 
upon  the  very  borders  of  this  invisible  realm,  to  be  pre- 
cursors of  thought,  men  as  dear  to  her  as  were  ever  the 
pioneers  who  blazed  their  wa}^  through  natural  forests, 
or  crossed  arid  plains.  This  is  the  best  word  of  con- 
gratulation that  I  can  speak,  that  you  are  here  out  of 
your  treasures  performing  this  high  service. 

And  with  this  word  of  felicitation  to  the  City  and 
its  College  is  to  be  coupled  one  which  congratulates 
you  upon  the  coming  of  a  man,  so  experienced  and  so 
masterful,  to  the  management  and  cultivation  of  these, 
your  intangible  estates.  He  has  been  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  is  still  to  be.  The  character  of  the 
field  alone  is  changed. 
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On  such  an  occasion  the  word  of  advice  might  per- 
haps be  as  well  omitted,  yet  I  cannot  forego  the  privi- 
lege of  my  invitation  and  of  my  own  surpassing  years 
of  experience  as  a  college  president,  to  utter  it.  You 
are,  moreover,  Dr.  Dabney,  a  university  president.  You 
are  to  make  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  and  specialized 
scholars ;  and  you  may  be  in  peril  of  forgetting  that 
your  highest  function  is  in  seeing  that  the  man  is  made 
first.  That,  of  course,  is  the  greatest  problem;  for  no 
two  men  are  made  in  the  same  way,  though  doctors  and 
dentists  may  be.  The  undergraduate  is,  for  all  the 
difficulty  and  variety  of  the  problems  he  presents,  a 
most  lovable  creature.  He  will  force  himself  upon  your 
attention  and  into  your  affections.  Often  you  will  have 
to  spend  the  entire  night  thinking  of  him ;  and  yet, 
with  all  his  faults,  you  must  love  him,  if  you  are  to 
succeed  in  your  great  task.  I  have  to  fortify  myself 
with  a  prayer  every  morning  when  I  go  to  meet  him 
and  I  will  let  that  prayer  express  my  advice  to  you: 
"O  Lord,  help  me  to  remember  that  every  one  of  these 
three  thousand  is  a  soul  and  not  an  awkward  piece  of 
clay,  labeled  a  Freshman  or  a  Sophomore.  Help  me  to 
be  patient  with  his  weaknesses,  sympathetic  with  his 
immature  aspirations,  merciless  of  his  wilful  sin.  For- 
bid that  I  should  sacrifice  him  to  my  institutional  pride, 
to  the  winning  of  athletic  prestige  or  the  getting  of 
endowments.  Keep  me  from  covetousness  of  my  neigh- 
bor's numbers  and  from  bearing  false  witness  in  my 
catalogue.  As  much  as  lieth  in  me  help  me  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,  but  may  I  not  be  led  to  pur- 
chase peace  at  the  price  of  any  principle." 

And  my  word  of  prophecy?  What  can  that  be 
when  there  is  an  infinity  to  be  measured  and  only  a 
finite  word  with  which  to  attempt  the  measurement  ? 
Think  what  of  the  past  has  been  converged  here,  a  past 
which  history  and  science  and  philosophy  spend  all  their 
time  in  trying  to  estimate  and  define.  Yet  the  angle  of 
divergence  is,  or  should  be,  greater  than  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and    our    imaginations    must    still    further 
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expand  if  they  are  to  compute  the  confines  of  what  is  to 
go  out  from  this  one  institution  to  the  heightening,  to 
the  lengthening-,  to  the  broadening  of  life. 

I  see  this  University  standing  a  great  tree  beside 
the  rivers  of  water,  here  between  the  North  and  South, 
as  the  city's  perpetual  prayer  to  the  sky  which  is  above 
it.  It  is  the  visible  expression  of  your  aspirations,  your 
crying  for  wisdom  through  the  night  of  smoke  which 
envelopes  you.  And  because  you  have  made  this  peti- 
tion, because  yon  have  asked  wisdom,  your  prayer  is  to 
be  granted.  Not  only  an  understanding  heart  is  given, 
but  riches  and  fame  as  well. 

The  winds  carry  the  vapors  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains,  the  mountains  condense  them  into  rain,  and 
your  river  carries  them  back  to  the  sea  again.  The 
vapors  of  my  thoughts  have  been  condensed  as  I  came 
over  the  mountains  in  the  night  into  this  little  shower 
of  words ;  they  will  run  off  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion 
again  and  be  forgotten,  but  may  they  at  least  give 
temporary  refreshment  to  the  purposes  planted  here 
this  day  and  cheer  to  your  own  heart,  Mr.  President, 
who  are  to  live  here  as  director  of  one  of  the  visible 
fields  of  truth  and  of  its  teaching. 

Address  of  Rufus  B.  Smith* 

In  looking  over  the  program  of  this  morning,  I 
notice  that  I  am  the  only  speaker  on  the  program 
who  has  not  a  title  of  some  kind.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  very 
appropriately  assigned  to  me  the  subject,  "  Democracy 
and  the  Higher  Education. " 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  unique  points  of 
interest:  it  is  a  University  founded  by  private  endow- 
ment, yet  supported  in  the  main  by  the  self-imposed 
taxes  of  a  municipality,  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, founded  in  a  democracy  and  supported  by  it.  We 
look  in  vain  outside  of  America  for  a  parallel  and  in 
America  we  find  but  one,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
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York.  The  first  and  paramount  duty  of  such  an  institu- 
tion cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  to  teach  its  students  that 
the  principles  of  democracy,  those  principles  upon  which 
this  great  republic  was  founded  and  has  prospered,  are 
true;  to  teach  them  so  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
defense  and  perpetuity  of  these  principles,  that  their 
children  will  venerate  their  memory,  as  we  venerate  the 
memory  of  our  fathers. 

The  democracy  of  Athens  had  a  literature  and  art 
that  still  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world;  the  re- 
public of  Rome  had  a  code  of  laws  that  to-day  forms 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  the  greater  part  of  continental 
Europe,  a  standing-  army  of  stupendous  proportions, 
great  material  prosperity,  and  rich  subject  colonies;  the 
republic  of  Venice  covered  the  seas  with  its  ships  of 
commerce  and  carried  the  arts  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection ;  yet  these  democracies  of  the  past  are  but 
memories.  Thus  we  see  that  neither  intellect  nor 
physical  power  and  success,  neither  standing"  armies 
nor  commerce,  nor  colonies  can  make  democracy  endur- 
ing; for  its  real  dynamic  is  not  an  intellectual  force, 
nor  a  mental  force,  but  a  moral  force;  and  that  moral 
force  is  the  force  of  truth  and  justice  benig-nly  adminis- 
tered in  the  spirit  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Let  it  then  ever  be  the  mission  of  the  hig-her  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  especially  in  this  University, 
to  teach  the  truth  and  necessity  of  this  great  moral 
force  which  thus  far  has  made  American  democracy 
prosperous  and  enduring-.  Let  it  teach  equality  before 
the  law  and  the  rig-ht  of  citizenship  for  all  over  whom 
the  flag-  floats,  and  that  no  privileg-ed  classes  have  a 
place  in  democracy,  except  those  who  in  honorable  com- 
petition come  into  the  privileg-es  which  democracy 
offers;  let  it  teach  the  dig-nity  of  labor — that  all  labor 
is  honorable  and  only  idleness  a  crime;  let  it  teach  the 
rig-hts  of  property,  and  that  what  honest  thrift  saves 
or  superior  ability  accummulates  shall  not  be  taken 
away  by  the  vag-aries  of  the  theorist,  by  the  idle,  or 
by  the  vicious;  let  it  teach  that  the  education  of  the 
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people  is  the  corner  stone  of  democracy,  and  that  dem- 
ocracies rise  or  fall  in  proportion  as  the  people  are 
intelligent  and  moral,  or  ignorant  and  immoral;  let  it 
teach  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  and  that  it  is 
not  the  function  of  government  to  tell  a  man  how  he 
shall  worship  God;  let  it  teach  that  citizenship  in  a 
democracy  is  a  trust,  and  he  who  neglects  its  duties  is 
false  in  his  leadership,  and  that  he  who  bribes  officials 
is  a  traitor  to  the  State. 

But  as  Mr.  Lowell  has  said,  "Democracy  is  not 
merely  a  form  of  government;  it  is  a  spirit  and  a  senti- 
ment of  which  the  form  of  government  is  but  an  expres- 
sion " — the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  truth  and  justice  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
The  spirit  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  is  reactionary, 
ironclad,  exclusive,  dogmatic,  repressive.  The  spirit  of 
democracy  is  progressive,  expansive,  just  and  truthful, 
bouyant  and  hopeful,  seeking  the  good  of  all.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  then  is  the  spirit  of  the  higher 
education,  for  the  spirit  of  the  higher  education  is  also 
progressive,  expansive,  just  and  truthful,  bouyant  and 
hopeful,  seeking  the  good  of  all.  The  higher  educa- 
tion, it  is  true,  does  not  appear  only  in  these  countries 
whose  government  is  that  of  democracy.  But  its  spirit 
being  the  spirit  of  democracy,  it  must  thrive  best  when 
planted  in  that  soil.  Because  there  are  roses  so  hardy 
that  scarcely  any  climate  can  destroy  them,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  not  a  climate  in  which  they  will 
not  bloom  with  more  vigor,  more  beauty,  and  more 
fragrance. 

The  spirit  of  the  higher  education,  like  the  spirit 
of  democracy,  lives  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  of  independence.  It  insists  on  freedom  of  thought 
and  liberty  of  choice.  It  will  not  think  according  to 
dictation.  Its  thought  is  not  deflected  through  the  lens 
of  selfish,  vested  interests,  nor  is  its  vision  impaired  by 
the  dust  and  confusion  of  the  mob.  Its  optic  nerve  is 
sensitive  only  to  the  rays  of  truth.  The  spirit  of  the 
higher  education,  like  the  spirit  of  democracy,  is  uni- 
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versal.  It  knows  no  classes  and  makes  no  discrimina- 
tions. It  recognizes  the  truth  that  the  universal  laws 
of  the  universe  affect  all  mankind  alike,  and  that  "one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

President  Eliot  has  said  that  "the  spirit  of  dem- 
ocracy is  the  spirit  of  modern  science,  candid,  fearless, 
truth-seeking-,  searching  for  the  fact,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences." It  would  not  throw  Galileo  into  jail  for 
proving  that  the  world  is  round.  It  would  not  wait 
twenty-five  years,  as  did  the  greatest  University  of 
England,  in  the  case  of  Charles  Darwin,  before  it  did 
honor  to  its  greatest  scientist. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  has  begun  to  write  anew 
the  histories  of  the  world.  The  histories  of  the  past 
have  been  engrossed  with  the  battles  of  royal  rulers, 
and  the  lives,  intrigues,  and  scandals  of  royal  families; 
the  histories  of  the  future  will  tell  us  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  people,  their  thoughts  and  deeds,  their 
lives  and  characters,  their  hopes  and  joys,  their  tears 
and  sorrows. 

But  the  higher  education  knows  that  the  education 
of  the  intellect  makes  but  a  partial  and  incomplete 
man;  that  the  crowning  result  of  education  is  char- 
acter; and  that  the  highest  character  finds  its  basis  in 
that  great  principle  of  democracy  which  declares  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  and  sympathy  for  the  failings 
of  mankind — that  principle  which  was  never  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  you."  The  great  problems  of  the  future,  political, 
social,  and  industrial  with  which  higher  education  is 
vitally  concerned  can  be  solved  only  by  a  faithful  appli- 
cation of  this  great  moral  principle  of  democracy. 

The  occasion  to-day  is  auspicious.  It  marks  a 
triumph  of  democracy  and  a  triumph  of  the  higher 
education.  This  University,  standing  for  democracy 
and  for  the  higher  education,  looking  for  a  president  to 
whom  it  could  safely  and  worthily  intrust  its  sacred 
interests,   true   to   the   principle   that   merit   wherever 
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found  shall  be  recognized,  forgetting-  the  animosities  of 
a  civil  war,  forgetting  the  enmities,  of  discordant 
sections,  forgetting  all  but  truth  and  justice,  extends 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  faith  to  this  stalwart  and 
and  sterling  son  of  the  Southland.  In  the  same  spirit 
of  democracy  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  higher 
education,  let  us  all  give  to  this  new  president  an  open 
field  and  a  fair  chance.  Only  by  this  spirit  can  we  be 
just  to  him  and  only  by  this  spirit  can  we  show  our- 
selves worthy  of  a  great  university  and  of  a  great 
democracy. 


Address  o£  Doctor  William  H*  "Welch. 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege  and  a  high  honor  to  be 
invited  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  auspicious  occasion 
in  behalf  of  Medicine  and  the  Medical  Faculty.  Medi- 
cine has  a  place  by  historical  right  in  these  inaugural 
exercises,  for  it  has  played  a  large  and  important  part 
in  the  history  and  development  of  universities  from 
the  time  of  the  School  of  Salernum  to  the  present  day. 
For  centuries  nearly  all  that  there  was  of  physical  and 
natural  science  was  that  which  was  represented  in  the 
medical  departments  of  universities,  and  abundantly 
have  these  sciences  repaid  the  debt  which  they  owe  to 
medicine. 

The  position  of  the  medical  school  as  an  integral 
and  coordinate  part  of  the  university  has  always  been 
maintained  in  the  universities  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  this  close  union  has  been  of  not  less  advan- 
tage to  the  university  than  to  medicine.  A  chief  glory 
of  many  European  universities  has  been  their  faculties 
of  medicine,  and  the  commanding  position  of  German 
medical  science  to-day  is  due  in  large  measure  to  its 
intimate  association  with  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
university. 

But  in  England  and  still  more  in  this  country  this 
historical  union  between  the  medical  school  and  the 
university  has  been  loosened  and  actually  severed  with 
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results  most  lamentable.  The  low  condition  of  medical 
education  in  America  during-  most  of  the  last  century 
was  due  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  a  multitude  of 
independent  medical  schools,  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  land,  without  responsible  control,  without  proper 
facilities  for  the  training-  of  students  ;  schools  which 
usurped  the  right,  belonging  solely  to  the  university, 
of  conferring  the  doctor's  degree,  and  which  assumed 
the  function,  properly  pertaining  to  the  State,  of  grant- 
ing the  license  to  practice  medicine.  In  spite  of  what 
may  be  said  of  the  adaptation  of  such  schools  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  a  new  and  rapidly  growing-  country 
such  as  ours,  and  the  attainment  of  results  better  than 
might  be  expected  under  such  unfavorable  conditions, 
we  cannot  contemplate  with  an}?-  degree  of  satisfaction 
this  state  of  medical  education. 

But  the  times  are  changing,  and  the  last  two 
decades  have  witnessed  marvelous  improvement  in  medi- 
cal education  in  this  country;  improvement  in  prelimi- 
nary requirements,  in  standards  of  education,  in  equip- 
ment for  teaching  and  research,  so  that  now  the  better 
medical  schools  of  America  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  Europe,  both  in  the  training  of  physicians  and 
in  contributions  to  medical  knowledge. 

A  principal  cause  of  this  improvement  is  the  rein- 
statement of  the  medical  school  as  a  living  member  of 
the  university.  There  is  no  saving-  grace  in  the  merely 
nominal  affiliation  of  a  medical  school  with  a  university. 
The  union  must  be  a  really  vital  one,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  such  union  are  manifold  and  mutual.  Medi- 
cine needs  the  stimulus,  the  ideals,  the  influences,  and 
the  support  of  the  university  for  its  best  development; 
and  a  strong  medical  department  benefits  a  university 
in  many  ways  and  brings  it  renown.  It  is  only  under 
such  influences  that  the  serious  problems  of  professional 
education  can  be  satisfactorily  worked  out,  and  a  per- 
manent adjustment  be  secured  between  professional 
schools   and   our   American   colleg-es   and   universities, 
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whose  development  is  in  so  many  ways  anomalous  and 
probably  at  present  transitional. 

However  unattractive  the  medical  school  of  the 
past  may  have  seemed  as  an  object  of  endowment  and 
of  interest  to  university  benefactors  and  authorities, 
to-day  medical  science  takes  rank  as  the  most  important 
of  the  biological  sciences,  a  science  which  loses  nothing 
in  dignity  because  it  is  applied  to  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  and  the  improvement  of  the  physical,  and 
indeed  the  social  and  the  moral  well-being-  of  man- 
kind. 

Medical  education,  however,  can  no  longer  be 
properly  conducted  with  the  meagre  appliances  of 
the  past;  it  requires  large  endowments  to  supply  labora- 
tories, hospitals,  libraries,  and  a  teaching  staff.  The 
laboratories  and  hospitals  should  serve  not  only  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  but  also  for  the  advancement  of 
medical  knowledge.  There  is  no  more  rewarding  object 
of  public  and  private  benefaction  to-day  than  medical 
education  and  medical  science.  However  large  the 
endowments  may  be,  it  can  be  confidently  predicted 
that  the  returns  in  benefits  to  humanity  will  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  money  expended. 

All  the  money  ever  given  for  the  support  of  univer- 
sities and  the  promotion  of  scientific  research  has  been 
returned  with  large  interest  by  the  applications  of 
Pasteur's  discoveries;  by  the  eradication  of  yellow 
fever  from  Cuba  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of 
Major  Reed  and  his  co-workers  on  the  American  Yellow 
Fever  Commission;  by  the  saving  of  life  resulting  from 
Behring's  discovery  of  antitoxin  and  from  Lister's  intro- 
duction of  the  principles  of  antiseptic  surgery;  and  by 
the  control  of  cholera,  plague,  and  other  pestilences 
through  the  discovery  of  their  specific  germs. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  community  to  possess  a 
strong  medical  school  where  expert  advice  and  assistance 
can  be  obtained  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  public 
health.  The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  has  an  honorable  history  since  its  foundation 
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by  that  great  American  physician  and  pioneer,  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake, — a  history  distinguished  by  the  names  of  many, 
teachers  and  graduates  eminent  in  our  profession.  The 
very  name  of  this  University  and  medical  school  should 
appeal  strongly  to  local  pride  and  patriotism.  That 
the  Medical  Department,  as  well  as  the  other  depart- 
ments, of  this  University  will  benefit  largely  from  the 
active  sympathy,  support,  and  trained  educational 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  new  President,  I  am  confi- 
dent; for  President  Dabney,  while  occupying  an  influ- 
ential position  in  the  national  government,  has  already 
practically  shown  his  interest  in  medical  science,  and 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  our  profession  by  his  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  freedom  of  experimental  research. 

I  rejoice,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  all  interested  in 
higher  medical  education,  to  bring  cordial  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  this  University  upon  the  begin- 
ning of  this  new  era.  President  Dabney,  may  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  prosper  abundantly  under  your 
leadership;  may  it  be  in  ever  increasing  measure  a  home 
of  sound  learning,  an  attraction  to  students  from  far 
and  near,  an  instrument  for  good,  and  a  source  of  loyal 
pride  not  only  to  this  great  city,  but  also  to  this  State 
and  to  the  whole  country! 

Address  of  President  Henry  Smith  Pritchett. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  offer  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  to  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  to  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  the  greetings  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  In  this  day,  when  you  choose  a  strong 
man  for  your  leader,  we  send  you  good  cheer  and  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

We  recognize  that  to-day  no  educational  institution 
lives  to  itself  any  more  than  a  man  may  live  to  himself ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  we  appreciate  also  that  the  lines  of 
intellectual  and  moral  training,  which  have  their  place 
in  the    university,  have  also  common  ties  of  relation 
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and  of  interdependence.  Knowledge,  whether  in  one 
set  of  phenomena  or  another,  is  not  isolated,  but  has  in 
each  case  a  connection  in  the  service  of  humanity  for 
which  all  branches  of  knowledge  converge. 

In  the  university  of  to-da}^  as  it  is  developing 
in  America,  Science,  Philosopy,  Literature,  Medicine, 
Law,  and  Engineering  are  growing  side  by  side  and 
finding  a  common  ground  of  interest  and  of  intellectual 
appreciation.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  Theology — 
the  science  of  religion — the  science  which  more  than  all 
others  needs  the  inspiration  and  the  companionship  of 
the  other  sciences  seems  shyest  of  their  company. 

Coming  to  you  from  an  institution  which,  while 
not  connected  with  a  university,  has  always  recog- 
nized this  principle  of  education  by  the  retention  in 
its  own  curriculum  of  philosophical  and  literary  stud- 
ies, it  may  be  permitted  me  on  this  occasion  to  ask 
you,  as  members  of  a  university  in  a  great  industrial 
city,  to  consider  for  a  very  few  moments,  not  so  much 
the  part  which  applied  science  may  play  in  this  general 
educational  scheme  as  the  service  which  it  may  render, 
directly  and  indirectly  in  the  development  of  an  indus- 
trial city.  Briefly  stated,  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  your  thought  is  this : 

The  applications  of  science  in  the  last  century, 
wonderful  as  they  have  been,  mark  not  the  final  appli- 
cation of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  man- 
kind but  the  mere  beginnings  of  those  applications. 
And  in  the  20th  Century  a  city  is  likely  to  find,  as  in 
the  19th  Century,  its  entire  industrial  development 
transformed  by  an  unexpected  application  of  science  to 
its  industrial  problems.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
school  of  applied  science  contains  greater  possibilities 
than  any  other  single  agency  for  the  development  of  an 
industrial  city. 

This  statement  I  do  not  intend  to  argue,  for  argu- 
ments are  tiresome  and  predictions  have  little  consider- 
ation at  the  hands  of  busy  men.  I  will  use  the  few 
minutes  at  my  disposal  to  tell  briefly  the  story  of  the 
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rise  and  the  wonderful  development  of  one  industrial 
city,  and  to  point  out  at  the  same  time  how  this  develop- 
ment has  come  about. 

At  the  beginning-  of  the  18th  Century  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  was  an  unimportant  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  had  a  local  shipping  interest,  and  the 
nearness  and  cheapness  of  coal  had  suggested  the  possi- 
bilities of  manufacture,  if  only  some  form  of  applying 
the  power  were  at  hand.  At  that  time,  however,  and 
so  far  as  one  could  see  into  the  future,  its  fate  was  to 
remain  a  place  whose  manuf acturies  would  be  limited 
to  the  hand-work  of  its  artisans. 

To-day,  the  second  city  in  size  in  Great  Britain, 
Glasgow,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  industrial  center  of 
the  world.  The  shallow  river  has  been  dredged  out  to 
bear  a  world's  commerce.  On  it  are  built  the  ships 
which  carry  a  great  part  of  the  world's  ocean  tonnage, 
while  the  foundries  and  the  mills  send  their  manufac- 
tured products  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  The 
story  of  this  rise  of  an  industrial  city  is  the  story  of  a 
man  and  of  a  college  of  science.  The  man  was  James 
Watt  and  the  college  was  Glasgow  College  now  known 
as  the  University  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  four  Scotch 
universities. 

Born  in  1736,  in  a  suburb  of  Glasgow,  James  Watt 
found  himself  at  the  age  of  nineteen  face  to  face  with 
the  struggle  for  a  living,  which  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
is  the  best  heritage  to  which  a  man  can  fall  heir.  Hav- 
ing strong  mechanical  tastes,  he  went  to  London  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  philosophical  instrument  maker, 
but  at  the  end  of  one  year  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  give  up  and  return  to  Glasgow.  For  a  time  he  ob- 
tained work  in  repairing  instruments,  but  when  he 
undertook  to  set  up  a  shop  the  trades  guild  compelled 
him  to  desist  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  served  a 
full  apprenticeship.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was 
appointed  instrument  maker  at  the  College,  under 
whose  protection  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  work 
and  study.     You  may  have  heard  the  remark   before, 
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it  is  one  often  made,  that  when  a  man  is  too  weak  or 
too  impractical  for  business  he  goes  to  a  college.  Watt 
was  one  of  these  cases  of  which  you  have  heard. 

In  the  college  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Black,  the  discoverer  of  latent  heat,  and  of  Robison, 
afterward  professor  of  physics;  with  them  he  discussed 
the  problem  of  improving  the  steam  engine,  their 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physics  supplementing 
his  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  starting  point  of  Watt's 
study  was  the  old  Newcomen's  engine,  a  model  of  which 
formed  part  of  the  college  collection  of  philosophical 
apparatus.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  trace  the 
fascinating  story  of  his  success.  But  the  thing  I  wish 
to  point  out  is  that  Watt's  engine  was  not  simply  a  suc- 
cessful machine  to  pump  the  water  out  of  mines,  for 
which  work  it  was  intended,  but  that  his  invention 
revolutionized  the  industries  of  his  city  and  of  the 
world,  because  it  harnessed  to  the  service  of  man  the 
tremendous  power  of  steam.  As  a  result  of  that  revo- 
lution in  the  use  of  power,  the  Glasgow  of  to-day  with 
its  world-wide  commerce  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
Glasgow  of  1760,  while  Watt  the  inventor  and  instru- 
ment maker  of  the  College  of  two  centuries  ago  finds 
his  logical  successor  in  Lord  Kelvin,  the  inventor  and 
the  engineer  in  the  University  of  to-day. 

But  after  all,  Watt's  invention  and  all  it  has  led  to 
is  only  a  step  towards  harnessing  the  forces  of  nature 
to  the  service  of  man.  Do  you  doubt  that  other  inven- 
tions will  work  changes  even  more  sweeping  than  those 
which  the  steam  engine  has  brought? 

Consider  a  moment.  The  problem  of  which  Watt 
solved  a  part  is  not  the  problem  of  inventing  a  machine, 
but  the  problem  of  using  and  storing  the  forces  of 
nature  which  now  go  to  waste,  or,  as  the  scientific  men 
say,  are  dissipated,  that  is,  do  no  useful  work.  Now  to 
us  who  live  on  the  earth  there  is  only  one  source  of 
power — the  sun.  Darken  the  sun  and  every  engine  on 
the  earth's  surface  would  soon  stop,  every  mill  cease  to 
turn,  and  all  movement  cease.     How  prodigal  this  sup- 
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ply  of  power  is,  we  seldom  stop  to  consider.  Neglecting 
the  atmospheric  absorption,  it  is  still  true  that  the  sun 
delivers  on  each  square  yard  of  the  earth's  surface,  when 
he  is  shining,  the  equivalent  of  one  horse-power  work- 
ing continuously.  Enough  mechanical  power  goes  to 
waste  on  your  college  campus  to  warm  and  light  and 
supply  all  the  manufacturies,  street  railroads,  and  other 
consumers  of  mechanical  power  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. How  to  harness  this  power  and  to  store  it — that 
is  the  problem  of  the  inventor  and  the  engineer  of  the 
20th  Century,  a  problem  which  in  good  time  is  sure  to 
be  solved. 

The  old  Greeks,  who  loved  to  enshrine  in  poetic 
legends  all  the  processes  of  nature,  described  the  daily 
course  of  the  sun  in  a  charming  tale,  in  which  he  was 
represented  as  a  strong  and  beautiful  man,  with  wavy 
locks  and  a  crown  of  rays,  driving  a  splendid  chariot. 
Starting  in  the  morning  from  the  ocean  in  the  east, 
among  the  Ethiopians,  and  driving  across  the  heavens 
in  his  glowing  car,  he  descended  in  the  evening  into  the 
western  sea.  At  night,  while  asleep,  he  was  borne  along 
the  northern  edge  of  the  earth  in  a  golden  boat  to  his 
starting  place  in  the  east.  The  story  goes  that  on  one 
occasion  young  Phaeton,  the  son  of  the  Sun,  persuaded 
his  father  to  allow  him  to  drive  the  chariot  across  the 
sky;  but  the  adventurous  youth  lost  control  of  the 
horses,  and  driving  too  near  the  earth  scorched  it. 
Mountains  were  set  on  fire,  rivers  and  seas  dried  up, 
Libya  became  a  desert,  and  the  Ethiopians  were  black- 
ened by  the  heat. 

In  our  day  a  modern  champion  has  arisen,  who 
comes  boldly  forward  to  harness  the  horses  of  the  sun. 
He  has  not  grasped  the  reins  fully  but  it  is  plain  that 
his  is  no  uncertain  touch.  No  mountains  will  be  set  on 
fire  and  no  rivers  dried  up  by  his  driving;  but  under  his 
strong  hand  the  horses  of  the  sun  will,  little  by  little, 
bow  their  proud  necks  to  useful  work;  rivers  will  be 
dredged,  continents  cut  in  two,  deserts  made  to  bloom, 
light  and  warmth  will  be  sent  to  those  who  sit  in  dark- 
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ness.  Streaming-  into  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the  radiant 
power  of  the  sun  shall  minister  to  the  service  and  to  the 
joy  of  man.  This  modern  Phaeton  is  the  Engineer,  and 
already  the  reins  are  in  his  hands. 

Address  of  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman* 

President  Schurman  was  prepared  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  philosophical  faculty ;  but  instead,  at  the  last 
moment,  he  made  his  subject  general,  and  emphasized 
the  value  of  college  faculties  as  a  whole.  He  laid  stress 
on  the  fact  that  not  endowment,  not  the  number  of 
students,  not  the  executive  alone,  made  the  true  uni- 
versity ;  but  the  scholarship,  devotion,  and  mental  and 
moral  calibre  of  the  faculty.  He  made  an  eloquent  and 
effective  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  modest,  scholar^  body  of  workers,  and  urged  that 
they  be  unhampered  in  their  investigations  and  in  the 
expression  of  the  truth,  as  they  see  it.  As  his  remarks 
were  extemporaneous,  and  were  not  adequately  reported, 
it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  them  here. 

The  Inaugural  Foot  Ball  Game. 

In  the  afternoon  of  November  16th  a  game  of  foot- 
ball was  played  at  League  Park  between  the  teams  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  This  game,  which  was  especially  interest- 
ing on  account  of  Dr.  Dabney's  long"  connection  with 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  exhibited  the  best  side  of 
the  sport  and  the  essential  differences  between  Southern 
and  Northern  methods  of  play.  It  was  witnessed  by 
most  of  the  visiting"  delegates,  a  large  body  of  students, 
and  many  citizens  of  Cincinnati.  The  final  result  was 
a  score  of  35  to  0  in  favor  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati team. 
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COMPLIMENTARY  DINNER, 

Early  in  November  the  Citizens'  Committee  issued 
the  following"  invitation  to  visitors  and  to  representative 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  : 


x*ns /C/i^&&C4Mst*>i^s&^^nfc4  yC^Wstx^t^ct^tx^^zw^czJ/ 


The  three  hundred  and  fifty  guests,  including  the 
delegates  from  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  and  representatives  of  all  the  professional, 
commercial,  and  artistic  interests  of  Cincinnati,  made  a 
noteworthy  g-athering  of  distinguished  men.  The  large 
dining  hall  of  the  Phoenix  Club  was  decorated  with 
smilax,  brightened  with  the  colors  of  the  University. 
The  tables  were  ornamented  with  roses  and  ferns,  and 
on  the  wall,  over  the  chair  of  the  President,  hung-  the 
illuminated  seal  of  the  University.  The  toasts  of  the 
evening  were  in  happy  vein,  and  the  speakers  were 
evidently  filled  with  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Univer- 
sity.    The  feeling"  was  strong  that  the  enthusiasm  and 
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the  demonstration  of  civic  feeling  shown  on  the  induc- 
tion into  office  of  the  new  President  could  not  fail  to 
be  fruitful  in  welding-  more  closely  the  interests  of  the 
University  and  the  city. 

TOASTS. 

Introduction  .  .  .  John  W.  Warring-ton,  Toastmaster 
Response,  The  University  ....  Charles  W.  Dabney 
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THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

Cincinnati  Law  School. 

T  ^  Seventy-second  Commencement  of  the  Colleg-e  of 
S?r?  t0fRtheA^erSltZ  °f  Cincinnati  was  held  in  the  Mnffi 
Street  Baptist  Church,  on  Saturday,  May  27,  ,905  at  to 
o  clock  m  the  afternoon.  The  ceremonies  began  with  a  nT 
cession,  wh.ch  formed  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  ilw  School 
Budding  and  marched  along  Ninth  street  to  the  church  I 
was  headed  by  President  Charles  William  Dabney  Dean 
William  P.  Rogers,  and  the  speakers  of  the  occasion  chief 
of  whom  was  Honorable  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  United  States.     They  were  fodowed  by  the  graduat 

Sd,oCorVeheRmei,b€f  r?f  the  B°ard  0f  Trustees  of  fhe  Law 
School  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University,  the  Fac- 
u  ty  of  the  Un.vers.ty,  Alumni  of  the  Law  School  members 

*e  UnSrsftv atlTnr'  and  the  StUdentS  °f  a"  Apartments  o 

tne  University.     The  program  was  as  follows: 

SocatToi.  °m  AthaHa  •  •  i Mendelssohn 

invocation         Rev   H  Melville  Curtis 

Address-Subject,  "Delegated  Power".  .Hon.  Wm  H  Ta 

Music-A  Spring-time  Sketch T  H  Brewer 

Conferring  Degrees President  CharlesW  Dabney 

Awarding  Pnzes ...  Dean  William  P.  Rogers 

,-     .       _.  Benediction. 

Music— Pomp  and  Circumstance  March  No.  i Elg-ar 

Graduates. 

«*£$g£$t%^?W'  ™  «*«*  upon  the 

Le0!terasnABVaechyartchB-'  ^^  °f  ^^  ^."ati 

Herman  Armstrong  Bayless,'  a'.K,  University  0fCmnatl 

Cincinnati  .  .  r-     •         • 

Cincinnati 


Albert  Lee  Beatty Cincinnati 

Vincent  H.  Beckman Celina 
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George  Leonard  Brokaw,  A.B.,  Marietta  College.. Brokaw 
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William  August  Eggers,  A.  B.,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati  Cincinnati 
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J.  F.  Weisan,  A.  B.,  Miami ' Oxford 

Prizes. 

Dean  Rogers  then  conferred  the  Law  School  prizes, 
saying : 

"There  are  a  number  of  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  this  time. 
The  first  is  a  prize  of  the  value  of  $100,  given  by  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Wald,  to  the  student  making  the  best  record  for 
the  year  in  the  subject  of  Contracts.  This  prize  is  a  certif- 
icate of  stock  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library  Association,  or 
a  scholarship  in  the  Law  School  for  one  year,  and  is  awarded 
to  Mr.  Harry  Gilliland  Frost,  of  Monroe,  Ohio. 

"The  Faculty  have  established  a  scholarship  for  one  year 
to  be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  completed  the  course  of 
study  in  the  second  year.  The  value  of  this  scholarship  is 
$100.  It  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Aloysius  C.  Link,  of  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


"Judge  John  R.  Sayler  gives  a  prize  of  $50  to  the  student 
of  the  second  year  class  who  presents  the  best  paper  on  some 
phase  of  the  subject  of  Evidence.  There  were  seven  papers 
handed  in  on  this  subject.  They  were  submitted  to  Judge 
H.  D.  Peck  and  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Benedict  as  judges.  They 
agreed  that  the  paper  entitled  "An  Anomaly  in  the  Law  of 
Evidence"  should  have  the  highest  mark.  This  paper  was 
written  by  Mr.  Harry  Leon  Linch,  of  Cincinnati,  and  he  is 
accordingly  awarded  the  prize  offered  of  fifty  dollars. 

"Judge  Sayler  also  offered  a  prize  of  $50  to  the  student 
of  the  third  year  class  presenting  the  best  paper  on  Bills 
and  Notes.  Three  papers  were  handed  in  on  this  subject. 
Judge  James  Swing  and  Judge  Jacob  Shroder  were  selected 
to  mark  these  papers.  They  agreed  that  the  paper  entitled 
''The  Anomalous  Indorser,"  written  by  Mr.  William  August 
Eggers,  of  Cincinnati,  was  entitled  to  the  highest  mark.  This 
prize  of  $50  is,  therefore,  awarded  to  Mr.  Eggers. 

"The  School  offers  a  prize  of  $75  to  the  student  having 
the  highest  average  of  credits  during  the  three  years'  course. 
Mr.  Coleman  Avery,  of  Cincinnati,  has  made  an  average  of 
05.6  for  the  three  years,  which  is  the  highest  average  made. 
This  prize  of  $75  is,  therefore,  awarded  to  Mr.  Avery. 

"The  School  offers  a  second  prize  of  $50  to  the  student 
receiving  the  next  highest  average  of  credits  for  the  three 
years'  course.  Mr.  Vincent  H.  Beckman,  of  Celina,  Ohio, 
has  made  an  average  of  93  for  the  three  years'  course,  which 
is  the  next  highest  average  made.  This  prize  of  $50  is. 
therefore,  awarded  to  Mr.  Beckman." 

Secretary  Taft's  Address, 

Secretary  Taft  delivered  a  learned  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  chosen  for  the  occasion,  "Delegated 
Power,"  and  closed  his  address  with  stimulating  counsel  to 
the  graduates.     He  said  in  part : 

"Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dean  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School: 

"I  can  not  fully  express  to  you  the  pleasure  that  I  have 
in  returning  to  this  institution  of  legal  learning  with  which 
I  was  connected  as  a  student  for  two  years,  and  as  professor 
and  Dean  for  three  years.     I  am  sorry  to  confess  it,  but  the 


truth  is  that  the  amount  of  law  which  I  learned  during-  my 
incumbency  as  an  instructor  was  far  greater  than  that  which 
1  learned  as  a  student.  Perhaps  this  is  not  an  unusual  ex- 
perience. The  responsibility  that  the  instructor  is  under  of 
keeping-  at  least  one  lesson  ahead  of  the  class,  of  hiding,  so 
far  as  he  may,  his  general  ignorance  of  law  by  adeptness  in 
preparing  to  answer  the  questions  which  bright  students  are 
likely  to  ask  him,  and  a  maturer  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  study  of  the  law — all  furnish  a  motive  for  thorough 
preparation  in  the  instructor  which  is  too  frequently  absent 
in  the  happy-go-lucky  hours  of  student  life, 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  stood  in  the  hall  of  the 
new  Law  School,  and  while,  therefore,  it  brings  back  no 
memories  of  former  association  with  this  particular  building, 
there  are  sweet  memories  that  crowd  upon  me  of  a  man 
whose  whole  interest  in  life  was  absorbed  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  this  school,  a  man  whose  remarkable  qual- 
ities as  a  lawyer  were  known  to  his  associates  at  the  bar,  to 
the  courts  before  whom  he  conducted  his  causes,  and  to 
those  who  had  made  themselves  familiar  with  his  comments 
on  the  Law  of  Contracts.  Gustavus  H.  Wald,  some  time 
instructor,  longer  a  professor,  and  finally,  until  his  death, 
the  Dean  of  this  school,  was  a  man  whose  talents  fitted  him 
to  become,  as  he  did  become,  a  great  teacher  of  that  branch 
of  the  law  which  he  loved.  Jn  the  Law  of  Contracts  he 
found  imbedded  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  and  suf- 
ficient freedom  in  reaching  conclusions  to  offer  scope  for 
original  reasoning  unhampered  by  arbitrary  or  conventional 
rule.  He  had  a  brilliant  mind  and  a  thorough  education, 
was  well  read  in  French  and  German,  and  still  more  deeply 
read  in  English  literature.  He  brought  to  the  lecture  room, 
and  into  forensic  discussion,  the  literary  grace  and  lucidity 
that  robbed  his  propositions  and  his  arguments  of  nothing 
or  their  strength,  but  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
student  or  the  judge  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  hear  them. 
He  was  a  man  of  intensity  of  feeling,  capable  of  the  pro- 
foundest  loyalty  in  friendship,  with  peculiarities  of  tempera- 
ment that  prevented  him  from  showing  the  remarkable  sides 
of  his  nature  and  his  talent  to  many  who  would  have  highly 
appreciated  them.     He  was  taken  from  us  in  his  prime.     His 
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going  was  a  great  loss  to  this  school  and  this  community.  J 
can  not  restrain  myself  in  this  presence  and  under  this  roof, 
and  with  the  associations  of  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship 
that  crowd  upon  me,  from  paying  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 
"In  selecting  a  subject  for  discussion  before  you  to-day 
I  have  taken  one  which  is  by  no  means  free  from  difficulties 
in  its  discussion  but  one  which  has  come  frequently  into  my 
life  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  when  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  Government  work.  Tt  is  'The  Delegation  of  Dele- 
gated Power.'  " 

He  stated  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  general 
maxim  of  lawthat  a  power  which  has  been  delegated  cannot 
be  delegated  to  some  one  else  by  the  person  to  whom  it  has 
been  delegated ;  and  then  he  took  up  esoecially  and  explained 
and  dwelt  upon  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  four  of  which 
directly  concern  and  are  fundamental  in  the  railroad  rate 
question,  the  liquor  question  under  the  Brannock  law,  the 
President's  treaty  powers  in  reference  to  The  Hague  Trib- 
unal and  the  pension  laws. 

Turning  to  the  graduating  class,  he  congratulated  them 
on  entering  the  profession  of  law,  saying : 

"The  longer  I  live  and  the  wider  my  experience,  the 
greater  seem  to  me  to  be  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  in 
life  that  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  the 
law  offer.  No  man  in  the  complicated  state  of  society  is 
able  to  do  anything  or  accomplish  anything  which  does  not 
bring  him  into  close  association  with  others,  which  does  not 
necessitate  an  adjustment  of  his  rights  with  those  of  the 
remainder  of  the  community.  Whether  it  be,  therefore,  the 
establishment  of  title  to  land,  the  organization  of  a  partner- 
ship, the  formation  of  a  corporation,  the  settlement  of  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person,  the  drafting  of  an  application  of 
a  patent,  the  organization  of  a  baseball  association,  or  the 
creation  of  a  woman's  club,  the  initiatory  steps,  doing  the 
thing,  the  constructive  work,  is  what  the  lawyer's  training 
fits  him  for.  So  it  is  in  public  life.  There  are  many  men 
who  have  succeeded  in  filling  places  of  great  public  respon- 
sibility who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  legal  training, 
but  they  have  done  so  in  spite  of  their  lack.  There  is  no 
one  familiar  in  the  slightest  way  with  the  discharge  of  poh- 


tical  duties  of  any  character  who  does  not  recognize  at  once 
the  advantage  which  the  lawyer  has  in  meeting  the  exig- 
encies of  a  public  position. 

"So  it  is  that  in  the  adaptation  of  corporate  law  and  cor- 
porate forms  to  the  modern  demand  for  the  aggregation  of 
capital  and  its  application  to  enormous  investment  the  lawyer 
is  the  one  who  has  had  to  respond  to  the  occasion.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  confidential  relation  that  the  lawyer  must 
bear  to  his  clients,  the  fidelity  with  which  he  must  possess 
himself  of  all  the  facts,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
and  the  necessity  he  is  under  of  making  his  client's  case  his 
own,  the  fascination  of  protecting  the  rights  of  another  who 
confides  implicitly  in  his  power  and  ability  to  save  him,  in- 
volving at  the  same  time  the  delight  and  the  burden  of  the 
profession.  But  what  I  now  have  in  mind,  and  what,  looked 
•at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest,  is  the  mosi 
important  function  that  the  lawer  has,  is  the  power  of  initi- 
ation by  which  either  as  a  legislator  he  changes  the  present 
law,  as  an  executive  he  amends  the  present  regulations,  or  as 
an  advisor  only,  he  drafts  agreements  and  contracts  to  meet 
the  new  demands  of  a  civilization  rapidly  growing  in  com- 
plications beyond  the  imagination  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"A  second  and  most  important  function  that  lawyers  dis- 
charge has  been  impressed  on  me  in  the  experiment  which 
we  are  making  in  the  Philippines  in  attempting  to  teach  a 
people  their  rights  under  the  law.  It  is  all  right  to  extend 
to  a  people  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  to 
secure  them  against  deprivation  of  life,  liberty  and  property 
without  due  process  of  law ;  but  what  good  does  it  do  them 
if  they  do  not  know  what  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  and  if 
they  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  remedy  by  which  life, 
liberty  and  property  can  be  protected  through  the  courts  and 
the  law  of  the  land  ?  Therefore  it  is  that,  in  the  civilization 
of  a  country  like  the  Philippines,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  native  lawyers  and  of  lawyers  of  all  sorts  is  one  of  first 
necessity.  Men  must  be  taught  their  rights,  and  in  no  way 
can  they  be  taught  their  rights  so  well  as  by  the  presence  in 
the  community  of  lawyers  whom  they  may  consult  with  re- 
spect to  them.  A  lawyer's  relation  to  the  community  at 
large  is  many-sided.     He  must  become  acquainted  with  ail 
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businesses.  He  must  be  a  man  who  may  acquire  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose  a  fair  knowledge  of  any  science,  however 
abstruse,  involved  in  the  litigation  he  has  to  conduct,  or  in 
the  contracts  he  may  have  to  draw.  I  fear  that  in  the  recent 
immense  increase  in  wealth  and  the  change  of  business 
methods  of  the  organization  of  great  enterprises,  the  ability 
of  the  bar  has  been  attracted  somewhat  from  forensic  dis- 
cussion and  the  assertion  and  defense  of  rights  in  court,  to 
the  inventive  and  constructive  business  of  establishing  new 
relations,  of  co-ordinating  new  business  factors,  and  in  the 
synthetic  process  made  necessary  by  the  newbusiness.  I  am 
not  to  be  classed  as  laudator  tem,poris  acti.  I  presume  this 
development  is  natural  and  is  but  a  response  to  the  demand. 
I  think  it  requires  as  high  an  order  of  intellect,  perhaps  a 
different  and  less  common  order  of  intellect,  to  draft  a  con- 
tract adapted  to  meet  all  the  possible  phases  and  contingen- 
cies that  are  liable  to  arise  between  the  parties,  than  it  does 
correctly  to  construe  that  contract  after  it  be  drawn,  but  the 
danger  of  the  change  in  a  lawyer's  life  arises  from  putting 
in  his  mind  the  ambition  to  accumulate  wealth  and  the  wan- 
ing of  the  ideal  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  If  a  lawyer 
will  still  preserve  his  sense  of  proportion  and  recognize  that 
there  are  things  much  more  to  be  desired  than  money,  and 
that  among  these  are  character  and  professional  reputation, 
the  modern  change  in  the  order  of  the  lawyer's  life  will  have 
little  effect  upon  the  usefulness  and  standing  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  but  if  it  is  to  reduce  us  to  money-making  machines,  i  i 
it  is  to  reduce  us  to  advisers  of  how  to  evade  the  law  and 
still  make  money,  if  it  is  to  take  us  into  partnership  in  ques- 
tionable transactions  involving  the  fooling  of  the  public,  in 
the  watering  of  stock,  in  the  organization  of  corporations  of 
doubtful  credit,  then  truly  it  is  a  step  downward.  But  I  look 
for  no  such  result.  The  world  grows  better  as  we  grow 
older.  The  appreciation  of  character  is  higher  to-day  than 
h  ever  was,  and  the  bursting  desire  of  every  man  of  experi- 
ence who  stands  before  a  body  of  young  men  such  as  you 
are,  about  to  begin  life,  is  that  of  impressing  upon  their  souls 
the  fact  that  the  longer  a  man  lives  the  greater  and  greater 
value  he  attributes  to  character.  Talent,  ability,  industry, 
success,  wealth,  glory,  all  are  as  nothing  if  character  is  want- 
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ing.  As  you  go  out  into  life  I  bid  you  godspeed.  I  know 
that  your  training  in  this  school  is  such  that  you  can  stand 
equal  with  any  newly-fledged  members  of  the  bar  before  the 
courts  and  in  society,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  pros- 
pect that  you  have  of  entering  a  life  of  honor  and  utility. 

Banquet  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Law  School* 

In  the  evening  an  Alumni  banquet  was  given  at  the  Bur- 
net House,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Alumni  of  the  Law  School. 

Judge  Edward  Dempsey,  as  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  presided. 

The  graduating  class  were  guests  at  this  dinner. 

After  an  excellent  menu  was  served,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  officers  of  the  Association  were  to  be  elected 
at  this  time  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Association  then 
elected  Judge  William  Littleford,  President,  and  Mr.  Harrv 
Vordenburg,  Secretary. 

Judge  Dempsey  then  called  upon  i  number  of  gentlemen, 
who  responded  to  toasts  as  follows : 

Mr.  Denis  F.  Cash,  "The  Trials  and  Tribulations  of  a 
Lawyer." 

Mr.  John  B.  Cockrum,  "The  Statesman  and  the  Lawyer." 

Mr.  Lawrence  Maxwell,  Jr.,  'The  Cincinnati  Law 
School." 

Mr.  T.  P.  Carothers,  "The  Kentucky  Lawyer  of  the  Old 
School." 

Mr.  James  G.  Stewart,  "Ideals  Inspired  by  the  Law 
Course." 

Distinguished  Alumni  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School. 

The  Alumni  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  exceed  thirty- 
two  hundred  in  number.  Among  the  graduates  who  have 
attained  distinction  in  the  service  of  their  State  or  countrv 
are  included  such  names  as  those  of  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  the 
present  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  Oliver  P. 
Morton,  the  War  Governor  of  Indiana ;  Judson  Harmon, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States;  William  H.  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War ;  Charles  D.  Drake,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  ;  Milton  Sayler,  Speaker  of  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives;  George  R.  Sage,  United  States  District  Judge; 
John  B.  Stallo,  Minister  to  Italy;  Bellamy  Storer,  Ambas- 
sador to  Austria ;  E.  F.  Noyes,  Minister  to  Austria  and 
Russia;  Lawrence  Maxwell,  Jr.,  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States;  Benjamin  Butterworth,  Commissioner  of 
Patents ;  Channing  Richards  and  William  E.  Bundy,  United 
States  Attorneys ;  Robert  B.  Bowler  and  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
Comptrollers  of  the  Currency ;  Major  General  William  Lytle, 
Lieutenant  Governor  James  W.  Bryan,  Hiram  Powers,  Sir 
Alfred  T.  Goshorn,  Joseph  Longworth,  A.  H.  McGuffey, 
Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  F.  Cary. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  may  be  included 
the  following,  who  are  among  those  who  have  attained 
judicial  honors:  William  L.  Avery,  Jacob  Burnet,  Jr.,  Jacob 
Flynn,  A.  G.  W.  Carter,  George  IT.  Hilton,  T.  A.  O'Connor, 
Rufus  B.  Smith,  John  L.  Miner,  E.  J.  Dempsey,  Samuel  F. 
Hunt,  Robert  A.* Johnston,  Fred  Wr.  Moore,  M.  L.  Buch- 
walter,  Charles  D.  Robertson,  Miller  Outcalt,  Moses  F.  Wil- 
son, Howard  C.  Hollister,  Daniel  Thew  Wright,  George  B. 
Okey,  Ferd.  Jelke.  Jr.,  John  P.  Murphy,  Samuel  W.  Smith, 
Jr.,  Frederick  S.  Spiegel,  William  Littleford,  John  A.  Cald- 
well, Otto  Pfleger,  W.  S.  Giffen,  Howard  Ferris,  William 
Tilden,  Isaac  B.  Matson,  Herman  P.  Goebel,  Carl  L.  Nip- 
pert,  Charles  F.  Malsbary,  Aaron  McNiell,  F.  C.  Ampt. 

Faculty  of  the  Law  School. 

The  Cincinnati  Law  School  during  seventy-two  years  of 
academic  life  has  had  the  following  Faculty :  Timothy 
Walker,  1833-44 ;  Edward  King,  1833-4 ;  John  C.  Wright, 
1833-7;  Joseph  S.  Benham,  1834-7;  Edward  D.  Mansfield, 
1836-7;  William  S.  Groesbeck,  1844-9;  Charles  L.  Telford, 
1844-9;  William  Greene,  1849-50;  James  P.  Holcombe,  1849- 
to;  Charles  P.  James,  1840-55;  Myron  H.  Tilden,  1850-64, 
Maskell  E.  Curwen,  1850-68;  Bellamy  Storer,  1855-75 ;- 
George  Hoadly,  1864-97;  Alphonso  Taft,  1866-7;  Jacob  D. 
Cox,  1868-9,  1880-97;  *Henry  A.Morrill,  1869—;  J.  Bryant 
Walker,  1872-4;  Manning  F.  Force,  1874-88;  Clement 
Bates,  1874;  Rufus  King,  1875-91;  John  W.  Stevenson, 
1878-86;  George  R.  Sage,  1886-96;  Channing  Richards, 
1888-96;  Hiram  D.  Peck,   1891-7;  *F.  B.  James,   1891-2, 
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1896—;  *John  R.  Sayler,  1896—;  *William  H.  Taft, 
1896—;  G.  H.  Wald,  1896-1903;  Rufus  B.  Smith,  1896- 
1901 ;  *  Lawrence  Maxwell,  Jr.,  1896 — ;  *Judson  Harmon, 
1896 — ;  J.  D.  Brannan,  1896-9;  Alfred  B.  Benedict,  1897- 
1903;  *Harlan  Cleveland,  1897 — ;  Charles  M.  Hepburn, 
1897-1904;  Edward  Barton,  1899-1903;  *William  C.  Her- 
ron,  1899 — ;  *Eldon  R.  James,  1900 — ;  *  Robert  C.  Pugh, 
1 90 1 — ;  John  W.  Warrington,  1901 — ;  *  William  P.  Rogers, 
1902 — ;  *Charles  T.  Greve,  1904 — . 


'Present  Faculty. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 


Medical  College  of  Ohio. 


The  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  held  its  Eighty-sixth  Annual 
Commencement  at  eight  o'clock,  May  31,  1905,  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House. 

The  gay  colors  in  the  academic  gowns  worn  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, the  plain  black  gowns  of  the  class  of  thirty-three  grad- 
uates, and  the  decorations  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  made 
the  scene  on  the  stage  a  very  picturesque  one.  The  follow- 
ing exercises  were  carried  out : 

Program. 

Invocation Rev.  Hugo  Eisenlohr. 

Remarks  by  the  Dean.  .  .  .Prof.  P.  S.  Conner,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 
Delivery  of  Diplomas  and  Address, 

Charles  William  Dabney,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

Award  of  Prizes Prof.  A.  V.  Phelps,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Valedictory  Address Prof.  E.  Gustave  Zinke,  M.  D. 

Names  of  Graduates. 

Francis  E.  Bertling Cincinnati 

Julius  W.  Boiarsky Huntington,  W.  Va 

George  R.  Bray Cincinnati 

Herbert  A.  Brown Cincinnati 

Harry  L.  Burdsall Prall,  O 

Charles  J.  Chamberlin .Owensville,  O 

Walter  H.  Bush Madisonville,  O 

Robert  Conard New  Vienna,  O 

A.  Reed  Conner Cynthiana,  Ky 

Paul  D.  Espey Rising  Sun,  Ind 
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Emmett  Fayen Cincinnat 

Adolphus  W.  Foertmeyer .  ._ Cincinnat 

Edward  A.  Fox Harrison,  O 

Wesley  L.  F'urste Cincinnati 

George  M.  Galley Dawson,  O 

James  Edward  Heap Ft.  Recovery,  O 

Charles  M.  Hendricks Eaton,  O 

Francis  F.  Kramer Cincinnati 

Thos.  Longworth Milford,  O 

Holley  H.  Pansing , Verona,  O 

Stephen  G.  Sharp Covington,  Ky 

Lawrence  M.  Spitzlberger Dayton,  Ky 

Lester  W.  Stacey Norwood,  O 

William  H.  Strietmann Cincinnati 

Ernest  0.  Schwartz King's  Mills,  O 

Leon  G.  Tedesche Cincinnati 

Robert  W.   Thomas Cincinnati 

George  K.  Varden Paris,  Ky 

George  H.  Werk Westwood,  O 

Charles  L.  Wertheimer Cincinnati 

Leslie  A.  Woolf Atwater,  O 

Mirza  Yoel  Yoseph '.  .  .  .  Kurdiston,  Turkey 

Henry  A.  Zimmerman Cincinnati 

Prizes. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Prof.  Ravogli's  prize  in  Dermatology,  a  gold  medal,  to 
Dr.  Francis  F.  Kramer,  Cincinnati. 

Prof.  Bonifield's  prize,  a  case  of  instruments,  awarded  to 
Dr.  Ernest  O.  Schwartz,  King's  Mills,  O. 

Prof.  Zinke's  prizes  for  excellence  in  clinic,  cases  of  in- 
struments, awarded  to  Dr.  James  E.  Fleap,  Ft.  Recovery,  O. ; 
Dr.  Plenry  A.  Zimmerman,  Cincinnati. 

Prof.  Holmes'  prize  for  best  examination  paper  in 
Otology,  Rhinology  and  Laryngology,  ten  dollars,  awarded 
to  Dr.  Francis  F.  Kramer  Cincinnati.      "  , 

Prof.  Holmes'  prize  for  best  synopsis  of  his  lecture, 
twenty  dollars,  awarded  to  Dr.  Francis  E.  Bertling,  Cin- 
cinnati. 
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Hon.  William  F.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 

Alumnus  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  who  delivered  the  principal 

address  at  its  recent  commencement. 


Prof.  Paul's  prize  for  Surgical  Pathology,  pocket  case  of 
instruments,,  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Risk  Meek,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

Faculty  prize  for  best  final  examination  in  all  depart- 
ments, a  gold  medal,  awarded  to  Dr.  Lester  W.  Stacey,  Nor- 
wood, O. 

Honorable  mention:  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Schwartz,  King's 
Mills,  O. ;  Dr.  Francis  F.  Kramer,  Cincinnati. 

Interneships* 

The  announcement  of  interneships  and  of  the  prizes  for 
the  year  were  made  by  the  Secretary.  Fifty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  new  physicians  received  positions  and  will  take  up 
their  duties  at  once. 

The  appointments  are  as  follows: 
Resident  Physicians,  Cincinnati  Hospital : 

Dr.  Ernest  O.  Schwartz,  King's  Mills,  O. 

Dr.  Lester  W.  Stacey,  Norwood,  O. 

Dr.  Adolphus  W.  Foertmeyer,  Cincinnati. 
Resident  Physician,  St.  Mary  Hospital : 

Dr.  Francis  F.  Kramer,  Cincinnati. 
Resident  Physicians,  Christ  Hospital : 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Bush,  Madisonville,  O. 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Espey,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 
Resident  Physician,  Jewish  Hospital : 

Dr.  Leon  G.  Tedesche,  Cincinnati. 
Resident  Physician,  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Dayton,  O. : 

Dr.  Robert  Conard,  New  Vienna,  O. 
Resident  Physicians,  National  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver, 
Colorado : 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Hendricks,  Eaton.  O. 

Dr.  Thomas  Longworth,  Milford,  O. 
Resident  Physician,  St.  Mary  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Col. : 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Bertling,  Cincinnati. 
Resident  Physician,  German  Deaconess  Hospital : 

Dr.  James  E.  Heap,  Ft.  Recovery,  O. 
Resident  Physicians,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital: 

Dr.  William  H.  Strietmann,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Emmett  Fayen,  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Thomas,  Cincinnati. 
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Dr.  Wesley  L.  Furste,  Cincinnati. 
Clinicians  Outdoor  Obstetric  Department : 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Heterick,  Georgetown. 
Mr.  Wilbur  Robinson,  Sunman,  Ind. 
Mr.  Calvin  E.  Townsend.  Ironton,  O. 
Resident     Physician,     Charlestown     General     Hospital, 
Charlestown,  W.  Va. : 
Dr.  George  Kent  Varden,  Paris,  Ky. 
Resident  Physician,  St.  Raphael  Hospital,  Trinidad,  Col. : 

Dr.  Lawrence  M.  Spitzlberger,  Dayton,  Ky. 
It  was  announced  that  Dr.  Walter  Cook,  of  the  class  of 
1903,  through  competitive  examination,  was  appointed  in- 
terne in  the  City  Hospital,  New  York. 

Dr»  Zinke's  Address* 

The  commencement  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  vale- 
dictory address  of  Dr.  E.  Gustave  Zinke,  who  took  for  his 
subject  "The  University  as  a  Factor  in  the  Community." 

His  address  was  in  part  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
of  the  Faculty,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  the 
Graduating  Class !     A  few  words  to  each  and  all  of  you : 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  sincere  congratulations.  Success 
and  progress  has  marked  the  first  year  of  your  administra- 
tion. With  the  unanimous  and  combined  support  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  several  Faculties,  and  of  a  number 
of  the  more  substantial  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
the  future  of  our  University  seems  much  brighter  than  ever 
before.  Harmony  has  been  restored.  Singleness  of  pur- 
pose is  now  plainly  manifest.  Enthusiasm  has  been  aroused 
and  is  centered  about  you.  May  all  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions with  which  you  have  accepted  and  commenced  your 
labors  in  our  midst  be  realized. 

To  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  permit  me 
to  say,  that  in  no.  other  branch  of  our  University,  and  in  no 
other  quarter  of  our  community,  is  there"  a  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  duties  devolving  upon  you  in  placing  the  Univer- 
sity of  this  city  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  foundation,  than 
by  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  De- 
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partment  of  Medicine.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  every  one 
of  them  will  do  his  utmost  to  secure  and  maintain  the  highest 
standard  of  medical  teaching — a  standard  as  high,  broad, 
deep,  and  complete  as  can  be  found  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
They  are  determined  to  co-operate  with  you  earnestly  and 
effectively  in  all  your  efforts  in  this  direction. 

To  you,  my  dear  colleagues  of  the  Faculty,  not  much 
need  be  said.  You  know  too  well  our  wants  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  confront  us.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  there 
is  no  serious  cause  for  discouragement.  Time  will  satis- 
factorily solve  the  question  of  ways  and  means.  With  a 
readiness  on  our  part  to  continue  the  sacrifice  of  time  and 
monev,  even  if  outside  assistance  should  fail  us,  all  will  be 
well. 

To  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
permit  me  to  say,  that  you,  too,  have  an  important  duty  to 
perform  in  the  building  up  of  our  University ;  a  duty,  I  beg 
leave  to  remind  you,  much  more  solemn  and  grave  than 
many  of  you  seem  to  appreciate  or  are  willing  to  admit,  it 
is  not  only  the  Medical  Department  that  requires  your  moral 
and  financial  support;  the  University  as  a  whole  must  have 
your  sympathy  and  generosity  to  secure  to  her  that  which 
she  needs  most — money ;  much  more  money,  indeed,  than 
is  now  at  her  disposal.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  should 
never  be  obliged  to  ask  favors  or  to  seek  concessions.  A 
simple  statement  of  her  affairs  should  be  sufficient  to  impress 
you  profoundly  with  your  obligations  toward  her.  Why? 
There  are  many  reasons.  Here  are  a  few  from  a  medicai 
point  of  view : 

The  true  physician,  the  learned,  honest,  altruistic  doctor, 
is  to-day  one  of  the  most  necessary  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity. You  need  him  for  yourself,  and  every  one  who.  is 
near  and  dear  to  you ;  not  merely  when  sickness  prevails,  but 
to  keep  your  homes,  towns,  and  cities  as  free  from  disease 
as  possible  by  intelligent  and  scientific  establishment  of 
proper  sanitary  conditions.  For  like  reasons  he  must  be 
with  your  father,  brother,  and  son  in  time  of  war ;  not  only 
to  attend  to  the  wounds  and  injuries  inflicted  by  the  enemy, 
but  to  protect  them  against  the  silent  foe,  "preventable  dis- 
eases," a  foe  far  more  dangerous  than  the  opposing  army  in 
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the  field,  because  he  resides  everywhere,  in  towns  and  cities, 
in  camps  and  barracks,  in  the  clothing  we  wear,  and  fre- 
quently in  foods  and  drinks  of  every  kind. 

Physicians  and  surgeons,  whether  in  private  practice  or 
selected  to  fill  municipal,  State,  or  military  offices,  should  be 
men  of  honor,  ability,  and  superior  professional  attainments. 
To  supply  the  demand  for  such  men,  a  demand  which  is 
growing  larger  every  day,  we  must  have  first-class  medical 
schools.  A  complete,  modern  medical  college  can  no  longer 
be  successfully  conducted  upon  strictly  commercial  prin- 
ciples. Because  of  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  the 
various  branches  in  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  extensive  and  expensive  equipments  necessary 
for  laboratory  teaching,  experimentation  and  research  work, 
and  the  salaries  now  required  for  professors  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  and  chemistry,  the  modern  institutes 
of  medicine  have  ceased  to  be  self-supporting.  And  were 
we  to  do  the  right  thing,  there  should  be  connected  with 
every  chair,  a  salary  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  occupant 
independent  of  private  practice,  to  enable  him  to  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  the  teaching  of  his  branch.  The  medical 
school  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  should,  therefore,  be 
supported  financially  by  private  endowments,  or  by  the  State, 
or,  preferably  by  both.  This  is  the  custom  abroad.  Only 
in  a  few  instances  do  we  find  it  in  this  country. 

The  immense  value  and  great  importance  of  the  well- 
trained  physician  and  surgeon  has  never  been  more  impres- 
sively and  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  One  of  the  principle  causes  of  the  un- 
expected and  surprising  success  of  little  Japan  over  the  Rus- 
sian giant,  is  the  former's  marvelous  system  of  sanitation 
and  preventive  medicine.  This  system  prevails  alike  in 
Japan's  private  and  military  life,  and  on  land  as  well  as  upon 
the  sea.  Nor  is  this  system  limited  to  simple  cleanliness  of 
the  body  and  drainage  of  the  soil.  It  includes  the  careful 
and  systematic  development  and  preparation  of  the  body  to 
perform  all  winds  of  work  and  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather  in  all  climes ;  it  examines  the  clothing  that  is 
worn  and  prescribes  what  men  shall  eat  and  drink ;  indeed, 
it  keeps  a  close  guardianship  over  ^everybody  and  every- 
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thing.  The  result  is  unity,  mental  vigor,  great  physical  en- 
durance, intense  love  of  home  and  country,  and  a  patriotism, 
pride  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  all  of  her  people,  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  witnessed  before. 


Uncle  Sam  is  now  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  world.  Indeed,  he  is  one  of  the  central 
figures  in  all  the  serious  and  significant  international  trans- 
actions.    Of  this  we  may  be  proud. 

But  if  you  aspire  to  make  this  great  country  the  best 
in  the  world,  you  must  see  to  it  that  the  coming  generations 
not  only  learn  to  know  what  other  nations  know,  but  that 
they  learn  to  know  it  better;  they  must  not  only  be  taught 
what  other  peoples  are  able  to  do,  but  they  must  be  taught 
to  do  it  better.  For  the  present  we  are,  unquestionably, 
behind  in  some  very  important  respects,  especially  in  regard 
to  higher  eduction  and  the  fine  arts  when  we  compare  our- 
selves with  Germany,  England,  Italy,  France  and,  and  if 
you  please,  even  Japan. 

It  is  true  that  our  material  development  has  been  enor- 
mous. The  strides  in  higher  eduction,  in  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  too,  have  been  great  and  in  rapid  succession  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  We  are,  indeed,  wealthier  than  ever, 
and  much  more  modern  than  before.  When  we  look  upon 
other  nations  we  feel  almost  instinctively  that  they  are  poor 
and  that  we  are  rich  so  far  as  material  wealth  and  natural 
resources  are  concerned.  But  just  because  of  all  this,  we 
must  not  have  it  said  of  us  that  we  are  still  behind  in  anv 
of  the  world's  accomplishments,  the  attainment  of  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  nation's  prosperity,  safety,  and 
happiness.  To  obtain  superiority,  all  of  our  schools  should 
be  persistently  improved  as  we  advance.  Refinement  and 
modesty,  honesty  and  simplicity, vigilance  and  economy  are 
the  fruits  born  of  higher  education. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  extensively  upon  our 
defects  and  shortcomings.  Let  me  refer  to.  one  only :  Our 
medical  schools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  in  urgent  need 
of  improvement.  The  best  and  most  efficient  medical  schools 
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of  to-day  are,  undoubtedly,  those  of  Germany.  For  the  best, 
01  rather  the  nearest  perfect,  system  of  civil  and  military 
sanitation  and  preventive  medicine,  we  must  look  to  Japan. 
Both  of  these  branches  are  very  important  factors  in  national 
economy.  It  is  true  we  have  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished physicians  and  surgeons  in  almost  every  part  of  this 
country ;  but,  it  is  also  true,  that  the  large  majority  of  them 
were  compelled  to  go  to  Germany,  England  or  France  to 
supplement  and  improve  the  medical  education  they  re- 
ceived here.  And,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  other 
countries,  especially  those  of  Europe,  have  learned  a  great 
deal  from  us,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
can  always  learn  from  other  nations. 

Let  us  have  then  a  university  that  is  in  every  sense 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  let  us  make  her  an  honor  and 
object  of  pride  to  Cincinnati.  A  university,  complete  and 
replete  in  every  department,  has  become  as  much  of  a  neces- 
sity for  the  welfare  of  our  city  as  have  our  public  schools. 
But  nothing-  more  can  be  done  than  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, unless  more  money  is  forthcoming.  A  million 
dollar  endowment  would  be  a  splendid  beginning.  Citizens  of 
wealth  should  vie  with  each  other  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
contributions.  Those  of  modest  means  should  contribute 
whatever  they  may  be  able  to  give,  and  the  "powers  that  be" 
ought  never  forget  that  a  liberal  share  of  the  public's  money 
should  go  to  the  support  of  the  institutions  whose  object  it 
is  to  train  mentally  and  physically  the  leaders  of  coming 
generations.  This  is  the  spirit  that  should  pervade  every- 
body and  prevail  everywhere  in  the  land.  Every  citizen 
should  have  a  deep  and  earnest  interest  in  the  continued 
welfare  and  increasing-  prosperity  of  this  glorious  Republic. 
The  health,  longevity  and  greatness  of  a  nation  depends 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  her  institutions  of  learning 
and  her  devotion  to  hard  and  honest  work  in  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  all  her  people. 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Class  ■  To  you  this  is  and 
always  will  remain  one  of  the  most  important  and  cherished 
moments  of  your  life.  You  have  successfully  completed  a 
course  of  four  full  years  of  ardent  study,  and  thereby  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  one  of  the 
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oldest  and  most  honored  medicai  schools  in  the  country.  Its 
diploma  is  recognized  by  some  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe. 
You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  But  let  me  implore  you 
on  this  auspicious  and  happy  occasion  not  to  imagine  for  one 
minute  that  you  have  acquired  all  you  need  know  to  be  a 
good  doctor,  and  to  make  your  life  happy  and  prosperous. 
You  have  only  been  qualified  to  commence  the  career  you 
have  chosen.  To  pursue  your  adopted  profession  you  must 
at  once  proceed  to  strengthen  the  foundation  thus  far  laid, 
and  build  upon  it  the  structure  which  is  to  represent  your 
character,  knowledge,  and  skill.  Both  the  foundation  and 
the  building  go  to  form  your  reputation,  and  both  will  corre- 
spond in  solidity,  endurance,  greatness,  and  beauty  to  the 
amount  of  faithful  study,  careful  observation,  and  diligent 
attention  you  have  given  to  the  construction  of  it. 

Review  your  work  as  well  as  your  conduct  of  the  past, 
and,  if  you  find  faults,  correct  mem  and  mend  your  ways. 
We  all  are  prone  to  err;  but  if  we  recognize  our  mistakes 
and  earnestly  seek  to  atone  for  them  by  honest  effort  and 
better  deeds  in  the  future,  we  profit  by  them  in  the  end. 
Study  carefully  then  your  own  past  life,  as  well  as  the  his- 
tory of  others,  and  begin  anew  with  the  firm  determination 
to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  your  opportunities.  This 
will  bring  success  and  honor,  not  only  to  you,  but  to  all  those 
who  have  the  deepest  interest  in  your  welfare.  From  now 
on  take  your  place  among  men,  your  heart  filled  with 
desire  to  do  your  duty  at  all  times  and  the  laudable  ambition 
to  make  your  mark.  "Make  your  mark  in  the.  start,  and 
move  it  higher  and  higher,"  prompted  by  a  conviction  that 
it  is  far  "better  to  die  in  the  strife,  hands  with  labor  rife, 
than  to  glide  with  the  stream,  in  an  idle  dream,  and  live  a 
purposeless  life." 

The  science  of  medicine  stands  higher  to-day  than  ever 
before.  Many  of  the  victories  we  now  obtain  over  disease 
and  death  were  not  believed  to  be  possible  even  a  short  time 
ago.  The  progress  made  within  recent  years  has  astonished 
the  world  and  the  future  holds  still  better  things  in  store  for 
you. 

Make  the  most  of  the  golden  years,  from  twentv-five  to 
forty.     This  is  the  most  valuable  period  of  your  life.     You 
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can  not  make  too  much  of  it.  Be  sure,  however,  that  your 
ambition  be  prompted  only  by  the  purest  of  motives,  so  that 
your  every  deed  may  be  actuated  by  naught  except  that 
which  is  good  and  true.  Bridle  also  your  ambition  with  a 
due  regard  for  others,  young  or  old,  man  or  woman,  rich  or 
poor.  Be  reasonable,  just,  and  kind,  yet  firm  in  all  of  your 
transactions  with  others.  Learn  to  control  yourself  before 
you  attempt  to  control  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Hold 
up  your  head  and  walk  erect  when  misfortune  and  calamity 
befall  you  and,  if  success,  prosperity,  and  wealth  crown  your 
efforts,  let  modesty  be  your  chief  ornament.  There  are 
many  other  men  and  women  who  are  just  as  brave  and 
brawny  as  yourself  and  who  are  guided  by  principles  as  pure 
and  perfect  as  your  own.  Live  a  life  of  contentment,  avoid 
extremes  of  every  kind.  Blame  yourself  rather  than  others 
if  you  meet  with  failure ;  the  fault  may  be  entirely  or,  at 
least,  to  a  great  extent,  with  you.  Diligence  and  honest  toil, 
energy  and  perseverance,  when  associated  with  economy 
and  sincere  purpose,  rarely  fail  of  a  rich  harvest  and  satis- 
factory reward. 

The  eyes  of  your  Alma  Mater  are  upon  you  and,  like 
your  nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends,  she  will  listen  with 
ioy  and  pride  to  the  report  of  your  success,  and  with  sorrow 
and  distress  to  the  story  of  your  failure.  In  parting  accept, 
and  carry  with  you  forever,  if  you  please,  the  little  rosary  of 
thoughts  I  am  about  to  give  you,  and  your  vocabulary  will 
contain  no  such  word  as  failure.  It  consists  of  the  sacred 
words  found  in  the  Pythagorean  rule : 

Let  not  soft  slumber  close  your  eyes, 

Before  you've  recollected  thrice 

The  train  of  action  through  the  day; 

Where  have  my  feet  chose  out  their  way? 

What  have  I  learned  where  'ere  I've  been. 

From  what  I've  heard,  from  what  I've  seen? 

What  know  I  more  that's  worth  the  knowing  ? 

What  have  I  done  that's  worth  the  doing  ? 

What  have  I  sought  that  I  should  shun? 

What  duty  have  I  felt  undone? 

Or  into  what  new  follies  run? 

These  self  inquiries  are  the  road 

That  leads  to  virtue  and  to  God.      Fare  ye  well ! 
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Standing  of  Graduates* 

A  statement  just  published  in  the  Tournal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  shows  the  per  cent,  of  failures  of 
the  graduates  of  medical  colleges  of  Ohio  in  the  past  four 
years,  who  were  examined  by  various  State  Boards  in  the 
United  States  , 

It  was  as  follows : 

Per  cent,  of  failures. 

Western  Reserve  University  Medical  College 3.4 

Cleveland  College  Physicians  and  Surgeons 0.0 

Cleveland  Homeopathic  College 23.  J 

Toledo  Medical  College 40.0 

Starling  Medical  College  of  Columbus 18.4 

Ohio  Medical  University  of  Columbus 11.^ 

Pulte  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati 28.6 

Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati 37,0 

Miami  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati 15.4 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati 0.0 

The  per  cent,  of  failures  of  medical  colleges  of  Ohio  and 
other  large  colleges  having  fifty  or  more  graduates  of  the 
past  four  years,  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent,  of  failures. 

University  of  the  South 49.2 

Baltimore  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 28.0 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 27.5 

Baltimore  Medical  College 24.5 

Barnes  Medical  College 23.5 

Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College ».  . .  .    16.1 

Ohio  Medical  University,  Columbus 11.9 

Jefferson  Medical  College.  .  .  . 10.3 

University  of  Pennsylvania 5.9 

University  of  Illinois 5.3 

University  of  Michigan 4.6 

Tulane  University -. 4.3 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York 3.2 

Columbian  University,  D.  C 3.0 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago 2.3 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  School 1.7 

Johns  Hopkins  University 1.7 
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Cornell  University 1.5 

Northwestern  University  Medical  School 1.4 

Vanderbilt  University 0.0 

Harvard  University  Medical  School 0.0 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati 0.0 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE 
CINCINNATI  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  class  of  1905  of  the 
Technical  School  of  Cincinnati  took  place  in  McMicken  Hall, 
on  the  evening"  of  Thursday,  June  8th,  1905.  The  simple 
exercises,  consisting-  of  two  orations  by  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  an  address,  and  the  awarding  of  diplomas, 
interspersed  with  music,  formed  a  fitting  close  to  the 
course  in  the  Technical  School.  The  following-  is  the 
program: 

Processional  March. 
Invocation. 
Oration — "The  Growth  of  Education  in  the  United 

States" Mr.  Tinglev. 

Oration — "The  Spirit  of  Autocracy  in  Russia." 

Mr.  Ackerson. 
Address — "Practical  Ideals," 

Hon.  Ferdinand  Jelke,  Jr.,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
Awarding-  of  Prize. 
Presentation  of  Diplomas. 
Diplomas  were  presented  to 
David  Hayward  Ackerson. 
William  Silas  Farmer,  Jr. 
Albert  Ambrose  Frazer. 
Paul  Robert  Kirstein. 
Arthur  Sidney  Loeb. 
Mahlon  McCullough  McCall. 
Wendel  John  Meyer. 
Stuart  Lathrop  Pierson. 
John  Raymond  Schroder. 
Robert  Louis  Story. 
Morris  Mackenzie  Thompson. 
Ross  Ogden  Tingley. 
Thomas  Green  Witherspoon. 
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A  prize  of  $10.00,  offered  for  the  best  essay  written  by  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class,  was  awarded  to  David  Hay- 
ward  Ackerson.  • 

Address  of  Judge  Ferdinand  Jelke,  Jr* 

The  address  of  Judge  Jelke,  "Practical  Ideals,"  was  in 
part  as  follows : 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the 
Earth."  The  common  and  primitive  conception  of  Deity  is 
that  of  the  Creator.  We  think  of  all  the  great  simples  and 
essentials  as  existing  potentially  in  the  formless  void,  until 
under  the  Divine  Will  they  were  made  concrete  in  material 
forms.  WTe  know  that  the  axioms  of  geometry  were  true 
before  the  world  was.  We  know  that  all  lines  must  be 
either  straight,  parts  of  circles,  elipses,  parabolas  or  hyper- 
bolas, and  that  their  relation  to  each  other  is  determined  by 
fixed  formulae  whether  they  are  given  concrete  material 
form  or  not. 

In  apprehending  this  relation  between  law  and  matter 
man  reaches  his  highest  intellectual  development — in  per- 
ceiving the  noumenon  behind  the  phenomenon,  in  seeing  the 
abstract  in  the  concrete,  in  understanding  that  the  ideal  is 
the  life  of  the  real.  This  is  the  day  of  the  real  thing.  When 
I  say  that  to-day's  ideals  of  education  are  utilitarian,  the  old- 
time  scholar  will  shake  his  head  and  say  that  I  am  putting 
learning  and  education  upon  too  low  a  plane.  But  I  insist 
that  our  utilitarian  ideals  of  education  are  higher  and 
nobler  than  ever  before. 


Nowadays  high  thinking  is  not  enough.  High  thinking 
must  inform  high  doing.  Knowledge  of  truth  must  be 
translated  into  the  true  horizontal  and  perpendicular  of 
things,  and  thence  to  the  level  and  square  of  human  rela- 
tions. *  *  *  Literature  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  We 
are  not  satisfied  with  "Vart  pour-  Vart"  in  letters.  Litera- 
ture reaches  its  highest  and  best  form  as  the  hand-maiden 
of  life.  We  want  the  lawyer's  brief  written  in  pregnant, 
accurate,  well-iounded  English  sentences.  It  is  the  daily 
expressed  wish  that  our  newspapers  chronicle  events  in  apt 
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and  polished  sentences  which  will  reproduce  with  as  great 
accuracy  as  the  photographer's  camera.  *  *  *  Fiction 
must  come  in  its  best  style  and  dignity  and  grace  to  tell 
the  story  and  preach  the  lessons  of  humanity's  political, 
social,  moral,  industrial  and  commercial  evolution. 

We  require  that  certain  men  should  know  all  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  Ptolemies,  freed  from  all  that  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  error  and  enriched  by  all  since  discovered 
truth.  But  we  do  not  want  the  learned  man  to  sit  in  a 
monk's  cell  in  a  brown  bath-robe,  with  a  rope  around  his 
waist,  with  one  hand  upon  a  sphere,  and  the  other  holding 
a  pair  of  dividers,  with  eyes  fixed  in  rapt  abstraction  upon 
a  triangle  hung  upon  the  stone  wall.  No, — we  want  him 
to  be  up  and  doing,  applying  his  knowledge  to  building 
railroads,  spanning  rivers,  laying  out  cities,  cleaving  conti- 
nents, digging  the  Panama  Canal, — all  in  humanity's  ser- 
vice. We  glory  in  our  great  physicists,  not  only  because 
they  sum  the  world's  knowledge  from  Archimedes  to  Edi- 
son, but  because  they  reach  up  to  the  stars  and  capture 
the  world-moving  forces  and  harness  them  to  our  street 
cars,  and  tie  home  to  home  and  business-house  to  business- 
house  by  the  telephone. 

The  theory  of  gases  is  tested  and  made  real  in  the  explo  - 
sives  driving  our  motor-cars.  Think  of  an  electric  current 
spinning  around  Mars,  only  to  be  lassoed  by  some  wizard 
and  driven  along  a  wire  into  your  laundry  to  do  your  wash- 
ing and  ironing !  And  then,  throwing  away  the  wire,  think 
of  Togo,  by  wireless  telegraphy,  scouring  the  sky  and  the 
sea,  searching  and  relentless  as  the  eye  of  God,  locating  the 
Russian  fleet ;  Togo  summoning  the  world's  learning  to  his 
bidding,  making  the  apparently  empty  void  his  servant. 

Our  modern,  practical,  educational  ideals,  with  their  uni- 
versal scope  and  catholic  content,  do  not  dispense  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  nor  the  disciplinary  value  of  the 
classics.  We  realize,  however,  that  all  branches  of  learning 
can  not  be  acquired  by  any  one  set  of  scholars. 

Too  high  a  value  can  not  be  placed  upon  French  and 
German  as  taught  in  schools  like  the  Technical  School  of 
Cincinnati.  The  object  of  teaching  these  modern  languages 
is  not  to  give  a  conversational  accomplishment,  but  to  forge 
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a  tool,  to  give  our  scholars  a  key  to  open  the  physical,  me- 
chanical, and  chemical  laboratories  of  Europe,  a  burglar's 
jimmy,  if  you  please,  to  break  into  the  thought  treasure 
houses  of  these  countries  and  to  take  of  the  riches  of  their 
history,  literature,  philosophy,  research,  and  experiments, 
and  bring  it  home  for  the  welfare  and  service  of  our  own 
people. 

This,  then,  is  the  object  and  aim  of  the  Technical  School 
of  Cincinnati.  It  is  to  develop  and  fit  men  to  occupy  that 
middle  relation  between  mind  and  matter,  between  law  and 
mass.  It  is  in  this  relation  that  he  exhibits  those  divine 
attributes  and  powers  which  God  put  forth  in  his  omni- 
potence and  perfection  when  the  summoned  this  universe  out 
of  the  formless  void. 

The  primary  object  is  not  to  make  carpenters,  black- 
smiths and  machinists,  though  it  is  glad  to  make  intelligent 
leaders  in  these  trades ;  but  to  give  the  steady  hand,  respon- 
sive to  the  even  mind  and  creative  will,  the  unerring  eye  to 
serve  mental  perception  and  discriminating  judgment;  the 
physical  poise  in  man's  outward  relation  to  the  world,  which 
is  the  exponent  of  his  inner  intellectual  equilibrium.  This 
education  goes  beyond  "mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  the 
wholesome  body  is  to  be  more  than  the  home  of  the  sane 
mind,  it  is  to  be  at  once  the  house,  the  tool,  and  the  obedient 
engine  of  the  in-dwelling  and  cultivated  mind.  The  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  manual  training  lies  in  the  perfect  corre- 
lation of  mind  and  body,  of  nerve  centers  and  muscles.  The 
hand  and  foot  are  taught  to  execute  the  command  of  the 
planning  and  willing  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  youths  have  little  or  no  manual 
aptitude,  are  not  handy — they  are  clumsy,  we  are  wont  to 
say.  This  is  because  the  brain  cells  at  the  other  end  of  the 
sensory  nerves  connecting  the  hand  or  fingers  with  the  brain 
are  dormant  or  undeveloped.  Work  at  the  forge  or  the 
bench  handling  the  tools  and  the  lathe,  are  all  telegraphed 
back  by  the  nervous  system,  and  by  continual  knocking  at 
last  waken  the  dormant  cell  into  life  and  with  its  develop- 
ment the  individual  has  a  new  brain-power. 

The  success  of  the  farm-bred  boy  in  intellectual  pursuits 
is  accounted  for  when  this  is  understood.     He  frequently 
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outstrips  in  the  field  of  learning  the  city-bred  boy  who  has 
had  superior  academic  advantages.  We  ascribe  this  to  his 
physical  constitution.  Not  contradicting-  this,  but  aside  from 
it,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  fingers  clasping  lie 
handles  of  the  plough  send  thrills  along  the  nerve  fibres 
that  burst  new  brain  cells  into  life.  So  with  rail-splitting, 
currying  a  horse,  driving  mules  upon  a  tow-path,  doing  the 
chores  of  house  and  garden,  all  the  lowly  and  homely  back- 
ground of  our  country's  great.  Your  city  youth,  boy  or  girl, 
misses  this,  and  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  the  anvil,  the 
sloyd  bench,  the  lathe,  the  drawing-table,  or  in  some  manner, 
or  else  much  academic  learning,  if  it  make  him  not  mad,  at 
least  leaves  him  lop-sided. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  illustrating  the  salutary  moral 
growth  coming  with  the  sort  of  education  the  Technical 
School  stands  for.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  Mayor  of 
Avondale,  and  we  were  making  large  municipal  improve- 
ments, my  attention  was  directed  to  the  class  of  men  who 
were  bidding  and  contracting  for  public  work.  I  had  a 
friend — a  graduate  of  the  Troy  Polytechnic  School — who 
had  returned  home  after  a  period  of  service  on  a  distant 
railroad  system,  and  I  was  prompted  by  what  I  had  observed 
to  say  to  him :  "Bob,  how  is  it,  that  these  men  who  can  not 
measure  up  their  work,  who  can  hardly  multiply  accurately 
enough  to  make  out  their  bills,  whose  only  qualification 
seems  to  be  a  fair  ability  to  manage  men,  are  bidding  and 
engaging  in  contracts  involving  from  five  to  forty  thousand 
dollars?  Don't  you  think  that  with  your  training,  if  you 
and  I  chipped  in  a  few  thousand  dollars,  we  could  make  some 
money  in  public  contracting?'  His  answer  was:  "No. 
The  trouble  unfortunately  is  that  a  genuine,  scientific  educa- 
tion makes  a  man  honest,  and  we  never  would  bid  low 
enough  to  get  a  job,  or,  if  we  did,  we  would  'go  broke.' ' 

We  have  witnessed  the  moral  civic  revolution  taking 
place  in  Philadelphia,  and  most  of  us  have  read  the  dreadful 
arraignment  of  Philadelphia's  citizens  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens.  This  world  can  not  have  too  many  men  with  some 
of  the  iron  in  their  make-up  that  conies  from  the  forge,  some 
of  the  steel  in  their  characters  that  comes  from  the  machine 
shop,  some  of  the  sense  of  just  proportion  that  comes  from 
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the  drawing  table  and  carpenter  bench.  It  was  a  grim  and 
awful,  but  noble,  compliment  that  was  paid  to  the  late  Mr. 
George  Bouscaren,  when  it  was  said  that  he  had  broken  up 
every  crooked  contractor  who  had  ever  undertaken  to  work 
under  his  specifications. 

The  greatest  need  of  our  country,  State,  and  city,  to-day, 
is  sane,  brave,  honest,  and  educated  citizens.  Men  who 
scorn  to  be  identified  with  any  kind"  of  reform  through  ignor- 
ance, bitterness  of  heart,  or  party  pre j  Lidice.  We  want  men 
who  realize  that  to  charge  fraud  and  corruption  on  slight 
information  and  without  investigation  is  slandering  the 
Republic. 

We  need  men  who  know  how  to  test  the  fact  by  the  rule, 
measure  the  mass  by  the  law.  The  true  reformers  of  munic- 
ipal civic  life  will  be  intelligent  and  courageous  men  who 
know  how  and  are  not  afraid  to  apply  the  foot  rule  to  the 
concrete  and  macadam  of  our  city  streets,  who  can  test  the 
cement  and  asphalt  used  thereon, — men  who  can  determine 
the  candle  power  of  that  which  comes  through  the  pipes  and 
over  the  wires,  men  who  can  reckon  the  heat  units  and  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  coal  delivered  to  their  children's  public 
school, — men  not  subject  to  whims  and  notions,  but  capable 
of  forming  and  supporting  a  scientific  opinion  on  the  heating 
and  ventilation  of  our  public  school  houses ; — men  who  do 
not  orate  their  standing  grievances  in  the  street  cars,  but  can 
measure  seating  capacity  and  check  off  a  running  schedule 
and  compare  it  with  franchise  obligations ; — men  who  know 
where  an  over-head  crossing  is  needed  and  where  it  would 
be  an  extravagance; — men  who  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  vested  interest  and  a  public  right,  and  do  all  this  not 
in  malice,  not  in  the  hope  of  discovering  evil,  but  in  honest 
patriotism,  simple  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  in  the  same 
calm,  economical,  and  business-like  spirit  with  which  one 
counts  the  money  in  his  purse  or  in  bank,  or  checks  off  the 
bales  of  merchandise  delivered  at  his  door.  And  then,  in 
the  event  of  discrepancy,  moves  with  an  unbending  and  un- 
compromising insistence  that  things  conform  to  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  be  what  they  pretend  to  be.  But  uncom- 
promising rigidity  is  not  the  only  lesson  of  the  machine  shop. 
It  teaches  ethical  and  civic  and  ooliticaljessons  of  the  fitness 
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of  things,  of  accommodating  one  pari:  of  a  piece  of  machin- 
ery to  another,  of  correlating-  the  high  to  the  low  gear.  The 
boy  who  learns  how  the  differential  is  inserted  in  the  axle 
of  a  motor  car  so  that  going  around  a  curve  the  outside  wheel 
can  run  many  times  faster  than  the  inside,  gets  an  inkling 
how  in  a  Republic  the  great  cai  of  state  provides  for  the 
fast  and  the  slow,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  wise  and  the  simple, — all  hitched  to  the  same 
wagon  and  traveling  the  same  road. 

The  State  in  her  various  characteristics,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  political,  cries 

Bring  me  men ' 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains, 

Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains, 
Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose 

And  new  eras  in  their  brains ; 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  prairies, 

Men  to  match  my  inland  seas, 
Men  whose  thought  shall  pave  a  highway 

Up  to  ampler  destinies ; 
Pioneers  to  clear  thought's  marshlands 

And  to  cleanse  foul  error's  fen, 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains — 

Bring  me  men. 

Bring  me  men  to  match  my  rivers, 

Continent-cleavers,  flowing  free, 
Drawn  by  the  eternal  madness, 

To  be  mingled  with  the  sea ; 
Men  of  oceanic  impulse, 

Men  whose  moral  currents  sweep 
Toward  the  wide  infolding  ocean 

Of  an  undiscovered  deep ; 
Men  who  feel  the  strong  pulsation 

Of  the  Central  Sea  and  then 
Time  their  currents  to  its  earth  throbs — 

Bring  me  men. 

And  the  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati  answers :     Here 
— we  are  in  the  business  of  making  just  such  men,  and  "we 
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knozv  our  business:'     And  do  you  boys  in  response  pledge 

yourselves  to  humanity  and  the  state : 

'"Also,  we  will  make  promise.  So  long  as  The  Blood  en- 
dures, 

1  shall  know  that  your  good  is  mine:  ye  shall  feel  that  my 
strength  is  yours; 

In  the  days  of  Armageddon,  at  the  last  great  fight  of  all, 

That  Our  House  stand  together  and  the  pillars  do  not  fall." 

I  hope  that  most  of  you  boys  will  enter  the  University 
and  prosecute  your  studies  further ;  but  whether  it  be  in  the 
college,  in  the  shop  or  in  the  counting  room,  remember  the 
words  Mr.  Kipling  puts  in  the  mouth  of  dying  Sir  Anthony 
Gloster : 

"i  didn't  begin  with  askings,  I  took  my  job  and  I  stuck, 
And  I  took  the  chances  they  wouldn't,  an'  now  they're  calling- 
it  luck. 
And  they  asked  me  how  I  did  it,  and  I  gave  'em  the  Scripture 

text: 
'You  keep  your  light  so  shining  a  little  in  front  o'  the  next.'  ' 

And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  graduating  class 
is  a  fine  finished  product  for  which  the  City  of  Cincinnati 
supplies  raw  material  as  fine  as  any  in  the  country.  But  it 
costs  money  to  run  this  plant.  The  Technical  School  has 
been  accorded  the  place  it  deserves  in  the  educational  system 
of  our  city,  but  its  future  should  be  assured  and  it  should 
b*  enlarged  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Its 
only  support  has  been  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
such  public-spirited  citizens  as  Mr.  Ingalls,  Mr.  Mooney, 
and  others.  It  is  a  duty  not  to  be  evaded  to  see  that  by 
private  contributions  and  public  appropriation  and  taxation 
the  funds  be  forthcoming  to  enable  the  school  to  develop  its 
highest  usefulness  to  the  city,  state,  and  the  Republic. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  THE  COLLEGE 

OF  ENGINEERING, 


Wednesday,  June  14,  1905,  witnessed  the  Thirtieth  An- 
nual Commencement  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  in 
McMicken  Hall.  A  procession,  consisting  of  the  graduating 
class,  the  Faculty,  and  the  speakers  of  the  day,  formed  in 
Van  Wormer  Library  and  marched  across  the  campus  to 
McMicken  Hall  at  ten  o'clock. 

Program* 

Processional  March Kretchmer 

Invocation Reverend  Samuel  Tyler 

The  President's  Statement. 
Address — "The  College. Man  in  the  Nation's  Work," 

John  William  Abercrombie,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama. 

Music — "Unfold  Ye  Portals  Everlasting." Gounod 

The  University  Chorus. 
Announcement  of  Honors  and  Prizes. 

Music— "Album  Blatt." Wagner 

The  Conferring  of  Degrees. 
Music — Varsity  Song  (first  time)  . .  .The  University  Chorus 
Recessional  March Mendelssohn 

Graduates* 

The  year's  candidates  for  degrees  in  these  colleges  num- 
bered seventy-three,  and  were  as  follows : 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Edward  D.  Allgaier Westwood,  O 

Ellen  Bertha  Andrew Linwood,  O 
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Lida  Florence  Atwood Cincinnati 

Jane  Patterson  Baker , Cincinnati 

Sarah  Bedinger  ■. Cincinnati 

Louis  Bernstein Omaha,  Neb 

Bess  Caldwell  Cincinnati 

Corinne  Clark Lebanon,  O 

Ida  Louise  Cordesman Cincinnati 

Gertrude  Cronbach Cincinnati 

Linda  Eger Cincinnati 

Earl  Frederick  Farnau Covington,  Kv 

Delia  Fechheimer Cincinnati 

Harry  Christian  Fetsch Cincinnati 

Charles  Alfred  Fisher Cincinnati 

Elsie  Fisher Cincinnati 

James  M.  Grainger Knoxville,  Tenu 

Ruth  Sawyer  Harvey Bond  Hill,  O 

Ada  Heuline  Flendel Cincinnati 

Norma  Louise  Heyl Cincinnati 

Martha  Josephine  Jaeger Cincinnati 

Ralph  Colton  Jones Cincinnati 

Elsie  Conradine  Leue Cincinnati 

Fannie  Helen  Lowenstein Cincinnati 

Esther  Barbe  McLaughlin Cincinnati 

Roy  Morrison  McLaughlin Cincinnati 

Anne  Susan  Mackelfresh Cincinnati 

Celia  Murphy .  .  .  Cincinnati 

Grace  Elma  Myers Cincinnati 

Lucy  Helen  Pearson Cincinnati 

Edward  William  Pflueger Covington,  Ky 

Max  Reichler Cincinnati 

Emma  Charlotte  Reilly Cincinnati 

William  Charles  Schott Cincinnati 

Isabel  Sears Norwood,  0 

Ruby  Sears Norwood,  O 

Joseph  Hughes  Shaw Cincinnati 

Fannie  May  Shepard Cincinnati 

W.   Carl   Spielman .  .  .  .  .  ..  Cincinnati 

Helen  Louise  Stein Cincinnati 

Louise  Josephine  Strautmann Cincinnati 

Frederick  Stugard v Cincinnati 
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Edward  Tepe Norwood,  O 

Harry  Lewis  Wieman Cincinnati 

Alice  Elizabeth  Wilson Cincinnati 

Regina  Rozalia  Wise Cincinnati 

Elizabeth  Corinne  Zanoni Cincinnati 

Conferred  in  December,  1904: 

Julian  Henry  Miller Cincinnati 

Joseph  Rauch Cincinnati 

May  Elizabeth  Shaw Cincinnati 

Nettie  Small Cincinnati 

Calvin  Vos Cincinnati 

Conferred  in  March,  1905  : 

Alfred  C.  Abrahams Cincinnati 

Meyer  Lovitch .  .  Cincinnati 

CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

John  Edward  Bebb Cincinnati 

William  Powell  Fosdick Cincinnati 

Frederick  Daniel  Niemes Cincinnati 

Howard  F.  Passel Cincinnati 

Henry  William  Roos Cincinnati 

Charles  William  Schmitt Cincinnati 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER. 

Joseph  Hermann  Baurichter Cincinnati 

Benjamin  Long-  Huff Cincinnati 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER. 

Howard  Glenn  Holdredge :  Cincinnati 

CHEMICAL   ENGINEER. 

Gustav  Ahlbrandt Middletown,  O 

John  Fred  Melhope Cincinnati 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Elsa  Bultman Cincinnati 

Elizabeth  Merrill Cincinnati 

Arthur  B.  Rhinow Cincinnati 

Aaron  Sapiro Cincinnati 

Flarry  L.  Senger Cincinnati 

Mabel  Spellmire   Cincinnati 

Alexander  Weiss Cincinnati 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Harry  Shipley  Fry Norwood,  O 
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Honors  and  Prizes* 

Honors  and  prizes  for  the  year  were  awarded  as  follows : 

ELECTION  TO  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  HONORARY  FRATERNITY. 

Meyer  Lovitch. 
Louise  Strautmann. 
Frederick  Stugard. 
Harry  Christian  Fetsch. 
Anne  Susan  Mackelfresh. 
Harry  L.  Wieman. 
Helen  Louise  Stein. 
Joseph  Hughes  Shaw. 
Alice  E.  Wilson. 
Wilhelm  Carl  Spielman. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the 
best  essay  written  by  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  was 
awarded  to  Ida  Louise  Cordesman. 

The  Comegys  Scholarship,  fifty  dollars,  was  awarded  to 
Jean  O.  Heck. 

The  five  McMicken  honorary  scholarships  were  awarded 
to 

Adele  H.  Goldsmith. 
Nathan  T.  Isaacs. 
Anette  F.  Braun. 
Stella  M.  Wagner. 
Stanley  Rossiter  Benedict. 

The  twelve  Thorns  honorary  scholarships  were  awarded 
to  the  following  six  Sophomores : 
Amelia  A.  Leist, 
Louise  Estelle  Bentley, 
Helen  G.  Wilson, 
Elsie  Ada  Brockman, 
Florence  Anna  McNutt, 
Ethel  Sanders ; 

and  to  six  Freshmen,  as  follows : 
Emma  Andriessen, 
Ralph  Cummins, 
Rose  S.  Sherwood, 
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Augusta  Louise  Roos, 
Murray  Goldsmith, 
Louis  D.  Gross. 

Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  as  the  President  of  the  Alliance  Ffan- 
caise,  announced  that  Miss  Alice  Wilson  had  won  the  prize 
offered  by  his  organization  for  proficiency  in  French,  pre- 
senting her  at  the  same  time  with  three  hundred  dollars  in 
currency,  the  amount  given  to  defray  her  expenses  in  Paris. 

The  President's  Statement* 

In  making  the  annual  statement  President  Dabney  said 
in  substance :  "It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Faculty  and  students 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  this  audience,  assembled  to 
celebrate  with  us  the  formal  close  of  the  academic  year, 
1 904-1905,  and  to  bid  Godspeed  to  this  class  of  young  men 
and  women,  now  passing  forth  into  the  larger  life  beyond 
the  walls  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

"I  have  prepared  no  formal  address,  but  wish  simply  to 
make  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  session  just  closing 
and  the  outlook  for  the  year  to  come.  To  my  mind  the 
greatest  step  forward  which  the  institution  as  a  whole  has 
taken  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  the  consum- 
mation of  plans  for  the  internal  administration.  In  pursuit 
of  this  purpose  a  Dean  of  Women  has  been  appointed. 
The  office  in  its  present  form  has  never  existed  in  the  insti- 
tution heretofore.  In  order  to  be  benefitted  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  by  the  University  Press,  a  powerful  agency 
for  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  institution,  we  have 
placed  all  matters  relating  to  its  administration  in  the  hands 
of  a  Director.  A  Director  of  School  Affiliation  has  also 
been  appointed,  whose  constant  endeavor  has  been  to  bring 
the  secondary  schools  of  this  section  into  closer  touch  and 
relation  with  the  University.  As  the  years  pass  by,  we  hope 
to  make  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  the  leader  of  the  educational  interests  not  only  of 
Cincinnati,  but  of  the  entire  section  of  the  United  States 
lying  between  us  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,   A  Secretary  of 
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the  University  has  been  selected  also  to  take  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  the  University  publications  and  conduct 
the  correspondence  of  the  institution.  The  wisdom  of  these 
appointments  has  already  been  exemplified. 

"In  the  year  to  come  the  pressure  of  work  in  a  number 
of  the  Departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be 
lightened  by  additional  teachers,  prominent  among  these 
new  positions  being  an  Assistant  Professorship  of  Physics, 
and  an  Assistant  Professorship  of  Germanic  Languages. 

"Only  within  the  past  week  the  complete  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  affected,  thus 
laying  a  foundation  for  a  real  Teachers'  College,  which  we 
will  develop  immediately.  Dr.  William  P.  Burris,  President 
of  the  Teachers'  Training  School,  of  Albany,  New  York, 
has  been  selected  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Education.  Dr.  Bur- 
ris is  a  Western  man ;  has  taken  advanced  degrees  at  Har- 
vard and  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  and  is 
regarded  as  an  expert  on  municipal  education.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  next  session  we  shall  appoint  a  Professor 
of  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  an  Instructor  in  Elementary 
Education.  We  already  have  a  Professor  of  Psychology. 
The  work  of  these  four  teachers,  supplemented  in  part  by 
other  professors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  aided 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  Cincinnati,  promises  great  results  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  our  public  schools. 

"In  the  College  of  Engineering  marked  improvements 
have  also  taken  place.  Foremost  among  the  changes  which 
we  trust  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  College  is  its 
separation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  A  Dean  has 
been  appointed  and  the  organization  of  the  work  in  the 
College  of  Engineering  placed  under  his  control.  The 
-course  of  study  has  been  better  co-ordinated  and  adjusted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  students.  Several  new 
teachers  will  begin  their  work  in  the  fall. 

"The  Law  Department  of  the  University  has  completed 
a  prosperous  session.  Its  able  faculty  working  in  its  new 
building  achieved  splendid  results  during  the  year,  and 
aided  by  a  large  and  loyal  body  of  alumni,  prominent  in 
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their  chosen  profession,  its  outlook  for  the  future  is  ex- 
ceedingly bright.  Its  great  need  at  present  is  a  larger 
library.  The  legal  fraternity  of  Cincinnati  has  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  here  to  prove  its  loyalty  and  interest  in 
the  institution  by  providing  for  this  need. 

"In  the  College  of  Medicine  likewise  reorganization  has 
taken  place.  Only  a  few  days  ago  plans  were  completed  by 
which  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  will  come 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  University  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, thus  making  the  union  between  the  departments 
very  much  closer  and  more  binding.  This  is  one  more  step 
in  welding  all  the  departments  of  the  University  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  The  Medical  Faculty  has  been  work- 
ing faithfully  to  bring  the  College  of  Medicine  to  an  even 
higher  standing  than  that  which  it  has  maintained  through 
so  many  years  of  successful  work.  Several  new  professors 
have  been  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  recently  pub- 
lished fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  special  attention 
has  been  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  University 
Medical  Department.  *In  a  recent  issue  of  a  leading 
Medical  Journal  statistics  were  given  showing  the  number 
of  medical  college  graduates  who  have  passed  examina- 
tions in  various  states  for  admission  to  the  practice  of  med- 
icine, thus  determining  the  relative  ranking  of  various 
medical  colleges.  According  to  these  statistics,  which 
cover  a  period  of  four  years,  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  and  two  others,  one  of  which  is  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University,  rank  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  no 
failures  to  pass  state  examinations.  Thus  vou  will  see  that 
no  institution  in  this  country  surpasses  our  own  Medical 
Coilege  in  the  standing  of  its  graduates  in  the  eyes  of  the 
medical  world.  This  fact  we  should  be  more  than  proud 
of.  In  it  a  number  of  men,  who  have  labored  faithfully  as 
members  of  its  Faculty,  with  little  or  no  remuneration,  find 
much  to  repay  their  unselfish  efforts. 

"The  last  year  has  been  unusually  rich  in  donations 
from  friends  of  the  University.  Early  last  fall  a  special  fund 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  immediate 
urgent  necessities  of  the  University.    The  income  from  this 

*  See  pag-e  25. 
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fund  now  amounts  to  $10,000  a  year,  and  we  hope  to  raise 
it  to  $25,000  soon.  Thus  you  will  see  that  the  University 
is  receiving  additional  income  in  an  amount  representing 
an  endowment  of  about  $200,000.  To  carry  on  the  work 
next  year  only  fairly  well,  it  will  require  at  least  $25,000 
more  than  seems  to  be  available  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  no  way  by  which  friends  could  help  the  University  more 
than  by  liberal  subscriptions  to  this  special  fund, 

"Early  in  the  session  two  beautiful  pianos,  one  of  which 
is  in  this  Auditorium,  were  presented  to  us  by  The  Baldwin 
Piano  Company.  They  have  done  much  during  the  past 
session  to  make  our  convocations  and  other  assembles  en- 
joyable. Our  thanks  is  once  more  heartily  extended  to 
the  donors. 

"The  fact  that  citizens  of  Cincinnati  display  great  in- 
terest in  this  institution  is  shown  by  the  number  of  sub- 
scriptions, given  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  archaeo- 
logical specimens,  thus  making  possible  the  beginning  of 
an  Archaeological  Museum.  Dean  Harry,  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  who  is  now  on  a  trip  through  Italy,  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  has  this  money  in  charge,  and  is  making 
purchases  of  valuable  material  as  he  travels.  A  room  on 
the  fourth  floor  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  museum  to  receive 
these  specimens. 

"Of  all  of  the  evidences  of  good  will  towards  the  insti- 
tution the  most  touching  is  that  displayed  by  the  Women's 
University  Improvement  Committee,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  good  women  of  Cincinnati,  who  are  aiding  us  so 
materially  by  raising  funds  for  the  improvement  of  our 
grounds.  They  have  already  secured  a  considerable  sum, 
and  the  evidences  of  their  activity  in  placing  the  money  to 
good  use  could  not  have  escaped  your  notice  as  you  came 
up  to  the  buildings  this  morning.  These  ladies  not  only 
purpose  to  beautify  the  campus  of  the  University,  but  also 
to  extend  their  work  to  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of 
the  buildings. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  the  new  Endowment  Fund  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  was  incorporated  with  some  thirty 
of  our  prominent  citizens  as  incorporators.    The  purpose 
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of  the  association  is  to  raise,  invest,  and  handle  endowment 
and  building  funds  for  the  University.  This  work  begun 
auspiciously  under  the  leadership  of  such  active  and  ener- 
getic men  cannot  fail  to  bring  splendid  results. 

"This  year  has  also  been  marked  by  additions  to  our 
ibrary.  Dr.  Gustave  Bruhl  has  left  us  a  valuable  collection 
of  rare  books  relating  to  the  settlement  and  history  of 
Mexico  and  the  anthropology  and  ethnology  of  that  coun- 
try and  Central  America.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to 
mention  all  other  gifts  to  the  library,  but,  nevertheless,  1 
desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  particularly  Dr. 
Stephen  C.  Ayres,  Misses  Field,  Dr.  Julia  W.  Carpenter, 
Mr.  Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Colonel  J.  V.  Guthrie,  Professor 
Thomas  French  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Drury  for  their  donations. 

"The  Technical  School  has  continued  to  do  excellent 
work,  redounding  to  the  credit  of  its  founders.  Some  years 
ago  tl»e-  school,  with  all  its  equipment,  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  administered  by  them  with 
wisdom  and  foresight.  During  the  past  year  <he  courses 
have  been  materially  improved,  some  additional  equipment 
installed  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  raised.  The  Tech- 
nical School  is  entirely  dependent  for  support  on  tuitions 
and  the  subscriptions  of  citizens.  Quite  a  number  of  prom- 
inent men  give  annually  a  large  amo;mt  for  its  support. 
Six  or  seven  additional  names  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  list  oi  annual  subscribers.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
whole  community  if  this  subscription  list  could  be  so  en- 
larged as  to  permit  the  abolishment  of  tuition  fees  alto- 
gether, as  these  fees,  necessary  as  they  are  at  present,  pre- 
vent many  ooor  boys  from  obtaining  the  advantages  oi  a 
manual  training  high  school  education,  in  no  way  could 
the  College  cf  Engineering  be  more  benefitted  than  by 
liberal  subscriptions  to  the  Technical  School.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  tne  ever  increasing  interest  shown  in  this  depart 
ment  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  announce  that  a  gold  meda1 
has  been  offered  by  Mr.  George  B.  Nicholson,  Chief  En- 
gineer of  one  of  our  railroads,  to  the  honor  graduate  of 
the  Class  of  1906. 
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"We  have  great  reason  to  find  encouragement  in  the 
material  advancement  and  the  successful  work  which  has 
been  maintained  in  all  departments  during  the  year  just 
closing.  Still  there  are  many  pressing  needs  which  must  be 
satisfied  at  once  if  progress  is  to  continue.  We  must  have 
additional  instructors  and  more  books  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Our  College  of  Engineering  is  seriously 
handicapped  in  its  work  by  lack  of  class  rooms  and  labora- 
tories. The  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  Cincin- 
nati necessitate  every  year  the  bringing  in  to  our  manu- 
facturing plants  scores,  even  hundreds,  of  young  engineers. 
Cincinnati  should  make  provision  to  supply  this  demand 
from  her  ow-ip  voun^  men  educated  in  her  own  institutions. 
The  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  is  trying  to 
supply  this  need,  an^  appeals  to  the  people  for  support.  A 
large  new  building,  constructed  especially  for  its  needs  and 
a  large  amount  of  additional  equipment  for  experimental 
and  testing  laboratories  must  be  provided.  Then,  too,  as 
the  College  grows  larger  additional  endowment  must  be 
secured  to  supply  the  additional  force  of  instructors  which 
will  be  required.  To  all  of  this  I  beg  the  attention  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

"Of  two  other  needs  of  the  whole  University  I  will  say 
a  word  in  passing.  I  refer  to  the  need  for  a  new  gym- 
nasium, as  the  present  room  used  for  this  purpose  is  very 
small  and  inadequately  equipped.  The  other  need  is  that 
for  a  dormitory.  The  fact  that  the  University  is  located  in 
a  large  city  makes  the  need  for  a  dormitory  doubly  great. 
If  we  could  construct  a  dormitory  here  on  the  campus,  it 
would  not  only  prove  a  paying  investment  financially,  but 
would  also  prove  of  even  greater  value  in  developing  col- 
lege vSpirit  and  community  of  interest  among  the  students. 

"The  Medical  Department  also  stands  in  need  of  a  new 
building,  which  should  be  constructed  on  the  University 
Campus,  as  soon  as  the  new  City  Hospital  is  erected  near 
Burnet  Woods  Park.  Of  the  needs  of  the  Law  Department 
I  have  already  spoken. 

"In  concluding  this  statement  I  beg  vou  to  permit  me  to 
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say  a  few  words  of  personal  thanks.  I  have  been  deeply 
touched  and  gratified  by  the  constant  and  never  ceasing 
evidences  of  the  interest  the  people  of  Cincinnati  take  in 
their  great  municipal  University,  and  can  only  desire  that 
they  continue  to  support  me  and  hold  up  my  hands  in  this 
great  work,  in  the  same  noble  manner  in  which  they  have 
aided  me  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

"Lastly,  I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  personal  thanks 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Faculty,  and  the  students  of 
the  University  for  their  cordial  reception  last  fall,  for  their 
never  failing  support  and  constant  help  in  advancing  the 
best  interests  of  the  institution." 

The  College  Man  in  the  Nation's  Work* 

(Address  delivered  June  14,  1905,  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati by  President  John  W.  Abercrombie,  LL.D.,  of 
the  University  of  Alabama.) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

To  the  University  of  Cincinnati  I  bring  a  greeting,  a 
sincere  greeting  from  the  University  of  Alabama,  an  insti- 
tution which,  stands,  as  does  this,  for  the  establishment  of 
truth,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  the  inculcation 
of  patriotism — that  truth  which  appeals  to  reason  and  con- 
science, that  knowledge  which  leads  to  culture  and  wisdom, 
that  patriotism  which  nurtures  manhood  and  freedom.  The 
privilege  and  honor  ot  bearing  sucn  a  greeting  1  prize  most 
highly. 

The  educational  world  is  watching  with  interest  the 
unique  undertaking  of  which  this  University  is  the  head. 
Here  you  have  a  complete  system — complete  from  kinder- 
garten up  to  university;  or,  should  I  say,  from  university 
up  to  kindergarten  ?  No  other  American  city  bears  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  inaugurated  and  carried  to  success  so 
beautiful  a  conception.  And  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
true  American  ideals,  for  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  free 
government  to  provide  for  the  people,  not  only  such  in- 
struction as  will  qualify  for  citizenship,  but  also  the  means 
of  attaining  to  the  highest  eminence  in  knowledge.     The 
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performance  of  this  dutv  redounds  to  the  good  of  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  good  of  the  Government. 

And  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  was 
greater  need  for  general  education  and  high  scholarship. 
We  are  well  advanced  into  the  second  century  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  and  old  things  are  passing  away,  old 
theories,  old  practices,  old  hopes,  old  ideals,  old  concep- 
tions of  individual  rights  and  governmental  liberties,  all, 
are  drifting  far  out  upon  the  sea  of  unfixedness.  Beaten 
paths  have  been  forsaken,  and  we  are  engaged  in  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  discover  some  guiding  hand  which 
will  lead  us  out  into  the  light  of  open  day. 


Failure  to  solve  correctly  such  problems  as  confront  us 
overthrew  Greece,  and  she  "warns  us  in  the  hushed  lips  of 
ner  poisoned  expiring  Demosthenes."  An  unwise  dealing 
with  such  evils  as  beset  us  destroyed  Rome,  and  she  "ad- 
monishes us  in  the  speechless  persuasion  of  her  mangled 
fully." 

In  this  time  of  confusion ;  in  this  excitement  of  new 
conditions ;  in  this  breaking  away  from  established  cus- 
toms ;  in  this  race  for  wealth,  power,  pleasure,  honor,  and 
glory,  the  intelligent,  observant,  patriotic  citizen  is  con- 
strained to  ask,  Who  will  solve  the  problems  that  press 
upon  us?  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  deliverance  from 
drifting  in  time  of  storm?  Upon  whom  shall  we  rely  for  a 
proper  guidance  of  the  ship  of  state?  Who  will' point  the 
way  to  new  and  better  conditions?  Who  will  lead  in  the 
nation's  work?  Who  will  do  the  work? 

My  answer  is:  The  college-trained  man.  To  him  must 
we  look.  Upon  him  must  we  rely.  He  is  the  hope  of  the 
future.  It  is  his  to  apply  correct  thinking  and  patriotic 
acting  to  the  solution  of  pending  problems.  It  is  his  to 
erect  high  ideals  and  build  up  to  their  full  stature.  It  is  his 
to  guard  and  direct  and  preserve  the  Republic.  The  edu- 
cated man,  the  cultivated  woman,  the  trained  citizen,  is  to 
be  the  defender  of  principle  and  the  protector  of  liberty  in 
the  years  to  come.   Numbers  is  nothing — properly  directed 
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intelligence  is  everything.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  an 
educated  conscience  is  its  only  safe  guide. 

I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  I  am  pessimistic  in 
my  views  as  to  the  nation's  future.  I  am  not.  Beyond  the 
storm  clouds  I  see  sunshine.  Dangers,  however  threaten- 
ing, have  never  permanently  retarded  the  onward  march 
of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  The  American  spirit  has  never 
yet  yielded  to  complete  and  continued  retrogression.  Great 
crises  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  that  which  is 
best  in  a  people.  Adequate  leadership  has  never  failed  to 
materialize  when  the  nation's  safety  has  been  imperilled. 
Such  leadership  is  now  preparing  for  action. 

Already  the  situation  is  calling  into  service  those  who 
are  best  fitted  for  the  solution  of  complex  problems.  And 
the  special  call  is  for  college  men.  It  is  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. From  every  department  of  human  endeavor  comes 
the  call.  Men  of  disciplined  mind,  of  developed  body,  of 
cultured  heart,  are  wanted.  They  are  wanted  in  city  and 
country,  in  business  and  society,  in  church  and  state,  in 
public  and  private  life,  everywhere.  The  call  is  loud  and 
persistent  and  imperative.  That  college  men  are  respond- 
ing to  this  call,  and  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  is  a  most 
hopeful  sign.  Even  now  the  clouds  are  breaking;  the  mists 
are  clearing  away.  The  sunlight  of  intelligent  and  co-oper- 
ative action  is  dissipating  them.  Into  every  work  of  life 
college  men  are  going. 

That  some  kind  of  preparation  was  necessary  in  the  so- 
called  learned  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  teaching 
has  long  been  conceded,  but  competition  is  becoming  so 
great,  and  the  demand  for  efficient  service  is  growing  so 
urgent,  that  hereafter  nothing  short  of  college  education 
will  suffice  to  render  success  reasonably  certain  in  these 
callings. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  law  schools  were  few, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  man.  Till  recently 
most  people  who  entered  the  law  received  their  profes- 
sional training  in  the  office  of  some  practitioner.  Many 
lawyers,  therefore,  who  :*.re  at  that  age  which  brings  great- 
est  success,   did   not   receive   professional    instruction    at 
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school.  On  account  of  war  and  the  hardships  characteristic 
of  a  new  country,  many  did  not  enjoy  even  the  advantages 
of  the  higher  academic  training.  Notwithstanding  these 
hindrances  a  goodly  number  have  won  fame  and  fortune. 

But  the  time  is  passing,  rapidly  passing,  when  a  man 
can  hope  to  win  the  greatest  success  at  the  bar  without 
both  collegiate  and  professional  preparation.  Heretofore 
most  lawyers  have  found  it  necessary  to  compete  only  with 
men  without  such  preparation.  Now  and  hereafter  they 
must  come  into  competition  more  and  more  with  men  who 
have  had  college  and  university  training — with  men  who 
enter  upon  their  professional  careers  with  highly  discip- 
lined minds  and  well  developed  bodies.  As  to  the  outcome 
of  a  competition  in  which  the  participants  are  so  unevenly 
matched  there  can  be  no  question.  Even  now  the  non- 
college  trained  lawyer  enters  upon  his  work  so  handi- 
capped as  to  render  success  very  doubtful. 

But  the  law,  crowded  as  it  is,  offers  an  inviting  field  to 
the  college  man.  So  far  as  lucrative  practice  and  high 
judicial  position  are  concerned,  he  already  has  a  monopolv. 

In  medicine  we  find  the  same  tendency.  Of  the  132,000 
physicians  in  the  United  States,  1.11,000  are  graduates  of 
medical  schools.  Over  80  per  cent  of  those  who  stay  in 
the  practice  have  received  professional  training.  A  college 
education  is  very  necessary  for  eminent  success  in  medi- 
cine, and  the  number  of  college  men  entering  the  practice 
is  growing  at  a  wonderful  rate.  Reliable  statistics  show 
that  the  physician  with  an  academic  degree  in  addition  to 
the  professional  degree  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  one 
with  the  professional  degree  only.  The  chances  for  success 
and  distinction  seem  to  be  about  six  to  one  in  his  favor. 

For  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in  the 
number  entering  the  profession  without  college  training. 
Within  that  period  the  number  taking  graduate  courses  has 
increased  more  than  500  per  cent.  Only  two  or  three  de- 
cades ago,  but  few  medical  schools  required  academic 
preparation  for  entrance.  Now  all  of  them  enforce  to  some 
extent  such  a  requirement.  The  time  seems  to  be  near 
when  the  bachelor's  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  re- 
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quired  of  all  who  are  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  science  and  art  of  healing. 

During  the  past  century  the  medical  profession  has 
made  greater  progress  than  has  been  made  by  any  other. 
Yet,  it  has  but  entered  upon  the  broad  field  of  research 
discovery,  and  invention.  The  achievements  of  the  past, 
the  advances  of  the  present,  and  the  promises  of  the  future 
unite  in  an  invitation  to  the  college  man  to  enter  and  par- 
take of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  profession. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  college  men  in  educa- 
tion. This  is  true,  not  only  in  the  higher  departments  of 
the  work,  but  also  in  the  lower.  Certainly,  no  other  field 
offers  greater  opportunities  for  service — service  to  fellow- 
man.  While  the  financial  returns  are  very  small,  all  other 
rewards  are  great  beyond  computation ;  for  he  who  serves 
fellowman  aright,  serves  home,  country,  and  God. 

Of  the  college  professors  in  this  country,  it  is  estimated 
that  80  per  cent  hold  the  bachelor's  degree,  that  50  per  cent 
have  taken  a  graduate  degree,  and  that  25  per  cent  have 
had  a  professional  course.  In  colleges  of  high  rank,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  men  without  graduate  degrees  to 
secureprofessional  positions.  In  preparing  for  his  workthe 
college  professor  spends  a  longer  time  than  any  other  pro- 
fessional man.  Yet,  the  average  age  at  which  he  attains  to 
distinction  is  lower,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  profession. 
This  tends  to  prove  that  time  spent  in  preparation  for  one's 
life-work  is  not  time  lost,  but  time  gained. 

The  percentage  of  college  men  engaged  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  is  greater  than  that  in  any  other 
calling.  The  demand  there  is  for  the  highly  trained  special- 
ist— the  highly  trained  specialist  of  broad  and  liberal  educa- 
tion and  culture.  As  such  institutions  grow  in  number  and 
magnitude,  rare  opportunities  will  open  to  those  who  are 
best  prepared  for  them. 

But  that  branch  of  educational  work  which  is  in  great- 
est need  of  the  initiative,  the  power,  and  the  leadership 
peculiar  to  the  college  man,  is  the  common  school,  especial- 
ly the  rural  common  school.  Let  us  unite  in  the  hope  that 
the  college  man's  desire  for  service  will  lead  him  more  and 
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more  into  this  field  of  endeavor;  for,  if  there  is  one  matter 
that  is  of  pre-eminent  importance  to  the  whole  country, 
that  matter  is  the  establishment  in  each  state,  county  and 
district  of  an  adequate  common  school  system — a  system 
which  will  carry  to  every  child,  rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black,  city  and  country,  farm  and  factory,  such  training  of 
head  and  hand  and  heart  as  will  fit  for  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic citizenship,  and  will  qualify  for  successful  effort  in  the 
domain  of  every-day  life. 

The  disciplined  mind,  the  trained  body,  the  educated 
man,  leads  in  business  life  as  well  as  in  the  professions. 
Indeed,  business  is  now  a  profession — a  learned  profession, 
if  you  please.  The  world  is  coming  to  realize  that  commer- 
cial and  industrial  callings  are  as  important  and  honorable 
as  are  civic  and  professional  pursuits ;  that  the  former  re- 
quire as  high  a  degree  of  intelligence,  ability,  and  prepara- 
tion as  the  latter ;  and  that  if,  as  individuals  or  as  a  people, 
we  would  surpass  our  competitors  in  skilfulness,  we  must 
possess  superior  education. 

In  business  the  man  who  possesses  native  talent  only  is 
not  the  equal  of  him  who  combines  with  native  ability  the 
systematic  training  of  a  four-year  course  at  college.  The 
uneducated  man  will  always  be  in  evidence,  but  his  oppor- 
tunities, his  chances  for  success  and  distinction,  will  be- 
come smaller  and  less  numerous  as  the  number  of  college 
men  increases. 

An  education  of  the  eye  to  see,  a  training  of  the  hand 
to  do,  a  teaching  of  the  mind  to  think,  a  discipline  of  the 
will  to  execute — these,  combined  with  a  properly  cultivated 
conscience,  constitute  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  college  man,  and  are  essential  in  this  age  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  advancement. 

In  government  the  college  man  finds  an  open  field. 
There  his  opportunities  are  great  and  are  increasing  in 
magnitude  and  numbers.  A  century  ago  the  national  do- 
main was  limited  to  sixteen  states  and  a  £ew  territories,  all 
of  which  lay  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  em- 
braced a  population  of  only  five  millions.  To-day  we  have 
eighty-five  millions  of  people,  occupying  a  domain  of  forty- 
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five  states,  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  unmeasured 
stretches  of  recently  acquired  territory.  With  this  rapid  de- 
velopment have  come  conditions  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
founder  of  the  Republic.  It  has  produced  new  problems ; 
it  has  imposed  new  duties.  Each  period  of  growth  be- 
queaths to  its  successor  increased  obligations  along  with 
an  advanced  civilization.  Great  privileges,  great  responsi- 
bilities ;  dear  rights,  grave  duties  ;  high  civilization,  weighty 
problems — this  is  the  order  in  which  they  come. 

Of  the  students  who  enter  German  universities,  it  is 
said  that  one-third  fail,  that  another  third  go  to  the  bad, 
and  that  the  remaining  third  govern  Europe.  And  the  col- 
lege man  governs  not  only  Europe,  but  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment is  he  being  called  more  and  more  into  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  and  profit.  The  time  was  when  little  or  no 
attention  was  given  to  a  candidate's  qualification  for  public 
office.  That  time  has  gone — gone  to  come  no  more,  let  us 
hope.  The  change  has  been  wrought  by  the  spread  of  in- 
telligence. Universal  education  in  free  government  works 
wondrous  changes,  and  therein  lies  the  nation's  greatest 
security.  An  intelligent  and  patriotic  people  will  not  long 
be  satisfied  with  incompetency  in  high  places.     *     *     *     * 

As  the  civil  service  system  is  perfected  the  demand  for 
college  men  will  increase  Native  talent  combined  with 
education  and  culture  makes  a  safer  public  servant  than 
does  native  talent  alone.  The  people  are  coming  to  a  real- 
ization of  this  fact,  and  hereafter  the  man  who  aspires  to 
high  position  in  affairs  of  state  must  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions imposed. 

Even  a  brief  investigation  discloses  the  fc.ct  that  the 
demand  for  educated  men  in  the  church  keeps  pace  with 
that  in  secular  life.  The  pulpit  has  never  been  so  strong 
intellectually  as  at  present.  During  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  the  past  century  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  college  graduates  entering  the  ministry  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  percentage  of  increase  in  population.  It 
is  claimed  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
entering  the  service  of  the  church.  If  so,  the  decrease  is 
evidently  among  those  without  the  higher  education;  and 
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this  condition  but  multiplies  the  opportunities  for  service 
and  the  chances  of  success  for  the  educated  wearer  of  the 
miniscerial  toga. 

The  pulpit  call  is  for  thorough  scholarship  as  well  as 
for  a  knowledge  of  homiletics.  Among  people  of  backward 
communities  even  there  exists  a  perceptible  and  growing 
desire  for  more  efficient  church  leadership.  In  proportion 
as  the  number  of  well  educated  men  choosing  the  ministry 
has  increased,  denominational  prejudice,  fanatical  intoler- 
ance, and  wicked  superstition  have  departed  from  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  Practically  all  of  the  high 
positions  of  church  are  now  occupied  by  college  men.  They 
are  easily  the  leaders  in  religious  thought  and  action.  Upon 
them  must  we  rely  for  the  continued  spread  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  love  and  light  and  life. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  college  man  is  true 
in  great  measure  of  the  college  woman.  Many  vocations 
hitherto  monopolized  by  men  are  opening  to  women.  Uni- 
versities almost  without  exception  are  inviting  them  to 
come  and  partake  of  the  benefits  of  knowledge.  And 
women  are  responding  to  the  invitation.  Indeed  the  re- 
sponses are  so  prompt  and  so  numerous  as  to  tax  not  a 
few  institutions  beyond  their  capacity. 

While  the  American  woman  is  the  equal  of  man  in  edu- 
cational privileges ;  and  while  she  is  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
competition  with  him  in  business  and  professional  affairs ; 
and  while  she  is  winning  success  in  such  pursuits — the  fact 
remains,  and  it  will  ever  be,  that  woman's  noblest  and  hap- 
piest service  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  home  life. 
Around  the  hearth-stone  and  the  mother's  chair  are  incul- 
cated lessons  of  love  and  truth  and  wisdom  and  fidelity. 
The  homes  of  the  land  must  be  the  birthplace  of  that  stain- 
less honor,  the  cradle  of  that  incorruptible  character,  and 
the  abiding  place  of  that  stalwart  patriotism  so  essential  in 
government  where  the  people  rule. 

Whenever  I  hear  among  women  the  complaint  that  the 
home  life  is  so  circumscribed  as  to  be  uninviting,  I  think  of 
the  story  of  the  German  university  professor,  who,  at  fac- 
ility meetings,  was  wont  to  refer  to  things  that  happened 
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in  his  garden.  Beautiful  thoughts  came  to  him  there.  There 
he  made  wonderful  discoveries.  Finally,  a  co-worker  asked 
if  he  might  visit  the  garden.  Permission  was  given,  and 
when  he  looked  upon  it  he  was  delighted  with  its  beauty. 
The  rarest  of  flowers  were  growing  there,  and  they  were 
cultivated  with  assiduous  care,  but  he  was  disappointed  at 
the  size  of  the  garden,  which  occupied  a  very  small  space 
at  the  rear  of  the  city  residence.  "Professor,"  said  the  vis- 
itor, "your  garden  is  indeed  very  beautiful,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  rather  small."  "Yes,"  replied  the  professor,  "it  is 
small  this  way,  and  that  way,  but,  look,  how  high  it  is !" 

Does  any  woman  find  the  home  life  small  .J  Let  her 
look  how  high  it  is  ! 

So  we  find  the  college  man  and  the  college  woman 
leading  in  the  nation's  work,  whether  that  work  be  busi- 
ness or  social,  industrial  or  professional,  civic  or  religious, 
public  or  private.  Why  do  theyfind  success  reasonably  easy? 
Why  do  they  outstrip  others  in  the  race  of  life?  Why  are 
they  in  such  demand?  I  answer,  Because,  as  students  at 
college,  they  have  learned  those  lessons  and  formed  those 
habits  which  are  of  practical  use  in  practical  Hie.  Because, 
along  with  promptness  of  action  and  loyalty  to  trust,  the 
power  of  application  has  been  developed.  Aye,  there  is  the 
secret.  The  necessity  for  concentration  of  energy  has  been 
impressed  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  never  forget  it.  For 
four  years  and  longer  they  have  studied  that  lesson. 

And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  excepting  nobility  of  char- 
acter, the  power  of  application  has  been  the  chief  factor  in 
the  life  of  every  successful  man  and  woman.  Look  where 
you  will,  search  all  the  histories  of  all  the  lives  of  all  the 
successful,  and  I  challenge  you  for  a  single  example  that 
is  not  based  upon  a  development  of  the  power  of  applica- 
tion; that  does  not  rest,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  con- 
centration of  energy ;  that  is  not  attributable  to  the  ability 
to  do. 

Every  person  who  employs  labor  has  been  arrazed  at 
the  incapacity  of  the  average  man — at  his  utter  inability 
to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  a  task  and  pursue  it  until 
accomplished.    With  careless  indifference,  with  half-heart- 
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ed  interest,  with  selfish  unwillingness,  do  most  people 
enter  upon  a  performance  of  duty.  Ask  an  employee  to  do 
a  thing — will  he  do  it  ?  Will  he  promptly,  willingly,  cheer- 
fully, unquestioningly  do  it  ?  In  most  instances  he  will  not. 
Before  beginning,  if  he  begins  at  all,  he  will  probably  ask 
one  or  more  questions  like  these :  Is  that  a  part  of  my 
duty?  Does  not  that  belong  to  another  department?  Is 
it  necessary  that  it  be  done  to-day.  Would  not  to-morrow 
do  as  well  ?  After  he  has  lost  much  valuable  time  in  asking 
needless  questions  the  chances  are,  unless  he  be  a  college 
man,  he  will  ask  somebody  to  assist  him.  So  unsatisfactory 
is  the  average  service  that,  rather  than  risk  an  employee, 
you  will  frequently  perform  the  work  yourself. 

And  this  absence  of  individuality,  this  lack  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  continuous  application,  this  feebleness  of  will 
force,  this  deformed  sense  of  moral  obligation,  this  inca- 
pacity for  labor,  this  unwillingness  to  work,  this  inability 
to  do— this  is  the  blighting  weakness  that  consigns  so 
many  otherwise  promising  men  and  women  to  ignominous 
failure.  On  account  of  this  human  infirmity  virtue  clads 
herself  in  tattered  garments  and  genius  walks  the  earth 
in  rags. 

College  men  and  women  possess  knowledge ;  they  pos- 
sess more.  They  possess  the  ability  to  do  things.  And 
knowing  and  doing  will  solve  all  of  our  problems.  Workers 
are  what  we  need,  and  intelligent  workers  we  must  be  if 
we  would  succeed.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face"  thou  shalt 
live  is  an  edict  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty.  With  sweat  of 
brow  or  sweat  of  brain  must  life's  obstacles  be  overcome. 
Without  the  power  of  application  nothing  great  has  been 
accomplished — without  it  nothing  glorious  can  be  achieved. 
It  is  the  world's  greatest  transforming  force,  and  is  the 
only  key  which  will  surely  unlock  the  storehouse  of  suc- 
cess. 

Application,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  means 
by  which  you  have  attained  to  success  in  school  and  col- 
lege life,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  the  only  means  by 
which  you  can  meet  the  greater  responsibilities  of  the 
broader  life  upon  which  you  are  about  to  enter.    Applica- 
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tion  fells  the  forest,  cultivates  the  fields,  and  builds  the 
home;  it  tunnels  mountains,  bridges  yawning  chasms,  and 
spans  continents  with  rails  of  steel ;  it  bedecks  the  ocean 
with  floating  palaces,  encircles  the  globe  with  the  light- 
ning's message,  and  widens  the  ever  expanding  field  of 
commerce ;  it  builds  cities,  erects  churches,  and  establishes 
schools ;  it  gives  us  "the  poem,  the  essay,  the  novel,  the 
drama,  the  oration,  the  historic  record;"  it  "grasps  the 
sculptor's  chisel,  and  from  out  the  marble  block  appears 
the  noble  Jupiter  of  Phidias  and  the  majestic  Moses  of 
Michael  Angelo."  Intelligent,  systematic,  determined 
application  accomplishes  all  this  and  more.  Without  it 
the  world  would  be  a  howling  wilderness,  and  man 
would  be  in  his  primaeval  condition. 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  if 
you  have  not  yet  fully  realized  the  overshadowing  im- 
portance of  a  development  of  the  power  of  application,  let 
me  admonish  you  to  learn  that  lesson  this  day,  this  hour, 
even  now. 
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COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

The  Class  of  1905  carried  out  a  regular  program  of 
Commencement  Week  festivities  as  given  below : 

General  Program* 

Sunday,  June  nth. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Rev.  Tohn  Howard  Melish,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Christ  Church,  10:30  O'Clock. 

Tuesday,  June  13th. 

Senior  Play The  Shoemaker's  Holiday 

University  Campus,  8  O'Clock. 

Wednesday,  June  14th. 

Graduation  Exercises 

University  Auditorium,  10  O'Clock. 

Ball  Game Faculty  vs.  Seniors 

University  Athletic  Field,  3  O'Clock. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Celebration 

McMicken  Hall,  8  P.  IVI. 

Thursday,  June  15th. 
Class  Day  Exercises 

University  Campus,  10  O'Clock. 

Ball  Game    Alumni  vs.  Seniors 

University  Athletic  Field,  3  O'Clock. 

Garden  Party Alumni  to  Seniors 

University  Campus,  6  O'Clock. 

Friday,  June  16th. 

Senior  Boat  Ride  to  Juniors 

Start  Foot  of  Main  Street,  .5  P.  M. 
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Baccalaureate  Sermon* 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  evoked  special  interest, 
since  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Howard  Melish,  who  delivered  the 
sermon,  graduated  from  the  University  in  the  Class  of 
1895,  and  was  afterwards  chaplain  of  the  institution.  This 
occasion  marked  his  first  return  to  his  Alma  Mater  since 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  large  and  influential 
church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Promptly  at  11  o'clock  Sunday  morning  the  graduating 
class  and  the  Faculty  of  the  University  assembled  in  the 
Parish  House  of  Christ  Church,  on  Fourth  street,  and 
marched  thence  in  caps  and  gowns  into  the  church.  An 
excellent  mixed  choir  furnished  special  music  for  the  oc- 
casion and  helped  make  the  entire  service  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  impressive.  The  service  was  read  by  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Frank  Nelson,  who  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Melish. 

For  his  text  Mr.  Melish  chose  John  xiv.,  8,  "Phillip 
saith  unto  him,  Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sumoeth 
us."  He  treated  the  subject  of  the  universal  quest  after 
God  in  an  interesting  and  stimulating  way  by  describing 
the  religious  attitudes  of  four  different  men  in  representa- 
tive callings,  whom  he  brought  together  in  a  modern  sym- 
posium. The  sermon  evinced  a  broad  and  profound  study 
of  modern  thought  and  religious  tendencies,  and  found  the 
source  of  an  inspiring  optimism  in  the  prevalent  desire  of 
men  in  all  walks  of  life  to  know  God.  This  made  it  espe- 
cially helpful  to  a  class  of  young  college  graduates. 

The  Class  Play* 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  week,  and  probably  the 
one  from  which  the  graduating  class  derived  the  most 
pleasure,  was  the  presentation  in  Elizabethan  style 
of  "The  Shoemaker's  Holiday,"  a  comedy  by  Thomas 
Dekker,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  13.  For  several 
months  the  work  of  preparation  had  been  in  progress  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wheatley.  A  stage  modeled 
after  those  used  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  constructed 
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on  the  lower  terrace  of  the  rectangle  between  the  audi- 
torium of  McMicken  Hall  and  the  annex  to  Hanna  Hall, 
and  seats  were  arranged  on  the  upper  terrace  overlooking 
it.  Here  the  final  dress  rehearsal,  preceded  by  a  delightful 
class  supper  and  much  gayety,  was  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing preceding. 

The  following  cast  of  characters  shows  the  parts  as 
taken  by  different  members  of  the  class : 

The  King Harry  C.  Fetsch 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Hugh  Lacy Faris  M.  Blair 

Rowland  Lacy,  his  nephew  (otherwise  Hans). Jos.  H.  Shaw 

Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Roger  Oatley Louis  Bernstein 

Gentlemen — 

Hammon Harry  L.  Wieman 

Warner Harry  Dechant 

Scott Ralph  Jones 

Dodger Edward  D.  Allgaier 

Askew  Herbert  M.  Hughes 

Simon  Eyre,  the  Master  Shoemaker.  .Roy  M.  McLaughlin 
Roger  (otherwise  Hodge)  his  Foreman.  .W.  Carl  Spielman 
Journeymen — 

Firk Edwin  O.Schroetter 

Ralph Edward  W.  Pfleuger 

A  Skipper William  C.Schott 

Rose,  the  Lord  Mayor's  Daughter.  .  .  .Gertrude  Cronbach 

Sibyl,  her  Maid Jane  Baker 

Margery,  Wife  of  Simon  Eyre Regina  R.  Wise 

Jane,  Ralph's  Wife Delia  Fechheimer 

Boy,  Shoemakers,  Apprentices,  Servants. 

Although  the  play  is  not  so  famous  as  some  of  Shakes- 
peare's comedies,  it  rivals  them  in  the  construction  of  plot 
and  amusing  situations,  and  surpasses  them  in  the  boister- 
ous abandon  of  its  humor.  It  lends  itself  admirably  to 
student  presentation,  as  it  is  full  of  lively  repartee  and  ac- 
tion and  makes  no  pretense  to  subtlety  or  loftiness.  Every 
member  of  the  cast  on  this  occasion  filled  his  part  well, 
and  some  even  showed  real  talent  for  comedy.  No  scenery 
was  used.     Sixteen  girls  in  bright  colored  costumes  per- 
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formed  an  old-fashioned  dance  with  the  unbounded  energy 
and  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  Age, 
and  several  shoemakers  on  hobby  horses  added  to  the 
gayety  by  prancing  among  the  dancers  in  a  Morris  dance. 
The  dancers  were  as  follows  : 

Misses  Mackelfresh,  Bedinger,  Caldwell,  Fischer,  Bing, 
Hendel,  Eger,  Cantor,  Atwood,  Clark,  Riley,  Andrew, 
Loewenstein,  Heyl,  McLaughlin,  Ruby  Sears  and  Isabel 
Sears. 

Three  of  the  shoemakers  sang  the  "Three  Men's 
Songs"  to  the  original  Elizabethan  music,  and  many  other 
features  of  the  original  productions  of  such  a  play  were  re- 
vived in  this  performance. 

So  delightful  and  important  an  event  was  this  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Class  of  1905  that  the  date  for  the  annual  re- 
union of  the  class  was  set  for  the  anniversary  of  the  pres- 
entation of  'The  Shoemaker's  Holiday." 

Ball  Game* 

The  athletic  features  of  the  week  consisted  of  two  base- 
ball games,  one  between  a  Faculty  team  and  the  Senior 
team  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  other  between  a 
team  of  Alumni  and  the  Seniors  on  Thursday.  Both  were 
exceedingly  entertaining  games,  no  less  on  account  of  the 
unique  personnel  of  the  teams  than  because  of  the  skill  of 
the  players  and  the  excellence  of  the  games.  The  Senior 
team  won  both  games. 

» 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Celebration* 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honorary 
fraternity  held  its  annual  initiation  of  new  members  from 
the  graduating  class  in  McMicken  Hall.  The  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  resulted  in  Mr.  G.  S.  Sykes  being  chosen 
President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Coy,  First  Vice  President ;  Mr.  Max 
B.  May,  Treasurer,  and  Miss  Lelia  A.  Garvin,  Secretary. 
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Class  Day  Exercises* 

Class-day  Exercises  occurred  on  the  University  Campus 
Thursday  morning  in  the  order  given  below : 

Procession. 

Address Louis  Bernstein 

President  of  the  Class. 

The  Burning-  of  the  Notes. 

Class  History Bess  Caldwell 

Class  Prophecy Anne  Susan  Mackelfresh 

Class  Poem James  M.  Grainger 

Planting  of  the  Ivy. 

Ivy  Oration Edward  William  Pflueger 

Acceptation  of  Spade Isaac  Landman 

For  che  Junior  Class. 

At  10  o'clock  the  procession  of  Seniors  in  caps  and 
gowns,  bearing  a  long  chain  of  daisies,  passed  from  Mc- 
Micken  Hall  into  the  edge  of  Burnet  Woods  Park,  where 
a  circle  was  formed  around  the  pyre  on  which  the  note 
books  were  to  be  immolated !  The  President's  address, 
prefacing  the  burning  of  the  books,  was  followed  by  the 
reading  of  the  class  history,  prophecy,  and  poem.  The 
scene  of  the  planting  of  the  ivy  was  the  front  of  Cunning- 
ham Hall.  The  Ivy  Oration,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  exercises,  consisted  of  an  earnest  and  elo- 
quent address  to  the  graduates  and  a  delightfully  humorous 
speech,  whereby  the  spade  was  presented  to  the  Junior 
Class,  in  pursuance  of  a  custom  instituted  by  the  Class  of 
1901. 

The  exercises  of  the  morning  came  to  a  fitting  and 
pleasant  close  in  a  class  picnic  in  Burnet  Woods  Park. 

Alumni  Garden  Party* 

The  untimely  rain  which  interfered  with  the  Senior- 
Alumni  ball  game  to  some  extent  in  the  afternoon  also 
prevented  the  Alumni  garden  party  frpm  taking  place,  as 
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was  originally  intended,  out  of  doors,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, But  even  rain  could  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
Alumni  in  giving  the  graduating  class  a  pleasant  evening. 
The  garden  party  was  held  in  McMicken  Hall,  and  while 
the  rain  poured  without,  the  Alumni,  the  new  graduates, 
and  their  friends  lunched  and  made  merry  within  doors. 

Senior  Boat  Ride* 

The  Senior  boat  ride  took  place  Friday  evening,  June 
f6th,  leaving  the  foot  of  Main  street  at  5  o'clock.  Fine 
moonlight  and  a  perfect  evening  added  much  to  the  pleas- 
are  of  the  outing.  The  boat  went  about  twenty  miles  down 
the  river  and  returned  to  the  citv  about  1 1  o'clock. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  CINCINNATI. 

By  Herman  Schneider,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

[An  address  before  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.] 

To  ascertain  just  what  requirements  an  engineer  should 
fulfill,  it  is  necessary  to  see  precisely  what  relation  he  holds 
to  industrial  activity,  which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  supply- 
ing the  necessities  of  life.  Railroad  systems,  steamship 
lines,  stock  exchanges,  industrial  corporations — all  are  parts 
of  an  economic  system  to  feed,  clothe  and  house  mankind. 
In  fact,  nearly  every  phase  of  business  life  is  either  directly 
or  indirectly  a  means  to  the  end  of  supplying  human  needs. 
What,  then,  is  the  engineer's  position  in  this  economic 
scheme  of  supply  ? 

Consider  a  grain  of  wheat  from  the  time  it  is  planted  un- 
til its  yield  is  used  for  its  destined  purpose.  The  farmer 
plants  it  with  a  machine;  the  cost  of  the  machine  is  there- 
fore a  charge  against  the  product.  The  machine  is  made  of 
steel  and  wood.  The  ore  for  the  steel  is  mined  probably  in 
the  Superior  region.  The  cost  of  mining  it  depends  largely 
on  the  skill  of  the  civil,  electrical,  mechanical  and  mining 
engineers  who  plan  the  operations,  design  the  drilling  and 
transporting  machinery,  and  construct  the  transferring  ap- 
pliances. The  cost  of  taking  the  ore  by  rail  from  the  mine 
to  the  lake  carriers  depends  largely  on  the  cost  of  the  loco- 
motives, the  cars,  the  rails,  the  bridges,  the  track  construc- 
tion, the  maintenance,  and,  further  back,  the  economic  loca- 
tion and  the  first  cost  of  the  railroad.    When  the  ore  reaches 
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the  lake  it  is  transferred  to  carrying  vessels.  The  skill  of 
the  engineer  who  designs  the  transferring  and  conveying  ap- 
paratus fixes  a  part  of  the  cost  of  this  operation.  The  vessel 
which  carries  the  ore  down  the  lakes  is  an  engineering  prod- 
uct, and  the  freight  charge  is  a  direct  function  of  the  cost  of 
the  ship,  which  is,  in  turn,  a  direct  function  of  the  ability  of 
the  engineers  who  constructed  it.  The  ore  is  transferred 
later  to  another  railroad,  thence  to  the  furnaces  to  be  made 
into  pig  iron,  to  the  open-hearth  or  bessemer  furnace  to  be 
made  into  steel,  to  the  mills  to  be  shaped,  to  the  factory  to  be 
assembled  into  a  machine,  and  finally  to  the  railroad  for  ship- 
ment to  the  farmer ;  and  the  costs  in  all  these  stages  are  de- 
pendent on  the  bridge  builders,  the  locomotive  builders,  the 
car  builders,  the  rail  manufacturers,  the  conveyor  makers, 
the  mill  designers,  the  assayers,  the  engineers.  Therefore 
the  cost  of  the  machine  used  in  planting  the  wheat,  which  is 
a  charge  against  the  wheat,  is  directly  dependent  on  the  skill 
of  our  engineers. 

When  the  harvest  is  ready,  another  machine  is  utilized 
in  reaping  and  another  for  threshing.  As  before,  these 
are  engineering  products.  The  grain  is  stored  in  an  eleva- 
tor, which  is  also  an  engineering  product.  Its  transportation 
by  rail  to  the  flour  mill  is  an  engineer's  problem.  The  flour 
mill  is  the  result  of  engineering  skill  from  the  cotton-waste 
and  oil  to  the  most  intricate  bit  of  mechanism.  Finally,  the 
flour,  the  finished  product,  is  put  into  bags  or  barrels  (made 
by  machinery)  and  transported  by  railroads  and  steamships 
to  its  destination. 

Similarly,  if  the  paths  of  the  things  we  wear  and  of  the 
articles  we  use  in  our  houses  be  followed  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  finished  product,  it  will  be  found  that  the  en- 
gineer enters  appreciably  into  their  costs. 

This  close  and  important  relation  of  the  engineer  to  in- 
dustrial activity  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
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the  whole  output  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
made  under  the  direction  of  engineers,  and  is  used  by  en- 
gineers in  their  services  to  their  fellow-men.  The  influence 
of  the  engineer  on  cost  is  also  made  evident  by  the  great  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  during  the  last  twenty  years,  al- 
though during  this  time  the  cost  of  labor  has  increased. 

Moreover,  commercial  life  is  concerned  not  only  in  hold- 
ing and  supplying  the  home  market,  but  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  between  the  nations  to  obtain  commercial  suprem- 
acy abroad.  Perhaps  our  keenest  competitor  in  the  marts  of 
the  world  is  Germany,  and  the  resulting  commercial  struggle 
is  primarily  a  contest  between  the  technical  men  of  the  two 
countries. 

Therefore,  since  our  engineers  occupy  such  an  important 
place  in  commercial  life,  it  seems  but  natural  that  we  should 
examine  carefully  the  qualifications  which  they  should  pos- 
sess in  order  that  their  preparation  may  be  properly  accom- 
plished. 

The  engineer's  function  in  the  social  fabric  is  to  handle 
efficiently  and  economically  the  various  materials  he  uses  in 
his  services  to  mankind.  These  materials  are  subject  to  cer- 
tain natural  laws,  many  of  which  have  been  definitely  for- 
mulated. The  clear  comprehension  of  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  science  is  therefore  necessary  to  an  intelligent  use 
of  the  materials  whose  actions  they  constantly  govern,  and 
in  connection  therewith  must  be  taught  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  these  laws  to  the  materials  as  used  in  construction. 
This  is  the  engineer's  foundation.  Many  instances  could  be 
cited  where  intelligent  applications  of  scientific  principles 
have  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  commercial 
products.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  con- 
form to  certain  man-made  laws,  customs  and  methods,  with- 
out a  thorough  understanding  of  which  he  can  not  work  eco- 
nomically.   That  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  contracts  and 


specifications  is  almost  as  necessary  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  project,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing 
the  materials  contracted  for  and  specified,  is  a  fact  known  to 
all  practicing  engineers.  Since  a  great  part  of  the  engineer's 
working  day  is  occupied  by  business  processes,  which  are 
vitally  involved  at  every  stage  of  his  work,  he  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  these  forms  and  customs. 

Moreover,  since  the  engineer  is  so  vital  to  the  broad 
economic  scheme  of  life  and  it  to  him,  he  should  have  that 
extended  view  of  economic  relations  which  can  be  had  only 
by  a  thorough  study  of  what  is  generally  termed  political 
economy.  That  is  to  say,  he  should  be  taught  not  only  what 
business  is  in  the  concrete,  but  what  it  is  in  the  abstract ;  not 
only  to  handle  successfully  the  intimate  business  details  of 
his  own  profession,  but  also  to  understand  the  relation  of 
his  profession  to  other  fields  of  labor.  Any  combination  of 
conditions  which  would  bring  the  business  elements  of  a 
problem  into  intimate  relations  with  its  technical  solution, 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  a  desirable  advance  in  technical 
education.  It  would  tend  to  a  more  symmetrical  and  natural 
development.  It  is  further  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  men,  that  is,  with  the  men  one  employs  and 
by  whom  one  is  employed.  Sooner  or  later  the  young  en- 
gineer is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  labor  problem,  which 
will  prove  to  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  his  progress. 
He  will  also  have  to  enter  into  contract  relations  for  his  em- 
ployer or  for  himself,  and  in  all  these  details  his  ability  to 
deal  with  men  will  mean  much  to  him. 

The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  engineer  should  possess  the  following  qualifications : 

He  should  be  firmly  grounded  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  science. 

He  should  be  able  to  apply  these  principles  in  practice. 

He  should  be  specialized  as  far  as  possible. 


He  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  achievements  in  other 
fields  of  engineering. 

He  should  be  well  equipped  to  deal  with  a  situation  in- 
volving a  knowledge  of  fundamental  business  forms  and 
processes. 

He  should  know  men  as  well  as  matter. 

He  should  have  a  fair  degree  of  culture. 

He  should  be  well  drilled  to  do  his  best  naturally  and  as 
a  matter  of  course;  to  obey  implicitly,  to  command  intelli- 
gently and  with  toleration,  to  be  accurate  and  systematic,  to 
write  clearly  and  concisely. 

That  it  requires  certain  peculiar  natural  gifts  to  make  a 
highly  successful  lawyer,  doctor  or  theologian  is  a  generally 
conceded  fact.  So  also  does  it  require  certain  natural  ten- 
dencies and  aptitudes  for  the  successful  practice  of  engineer- 
ing; as  the  phrase  of  the  day  has  it,  certain  men  are  "cut 
out"  to  be  engineers.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  place 
these  men  in  the  profession. 

The  speaker  does  not  believe  that  the  process  of  elimina- 
tion by  examinations  during  the  college  course  leaves  a  resi- 
due of  the  best  material  obtainable.  He  advocates  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  which  will  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  such 
young  men  as  will,  when  properly  prepared,  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  highly  skilled  engineers.  Any 
plan,  therefore,  looking  to  improved  conditions  must 
select  young  men,  mentally  and  physically  sound,  tempera- 
mentally adapted  to  engineering  and  serious  in  purpose.  Fi- 
nally, opportunities  should  be  provided  for  those  men  who 
possess  these  natural  qualifications,  but  whose  financial  con- 
dition is  such  as  to  make  a  college  course  an  impossibility. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  in  Cincinnati  seems  to  lie  in 
co-operation  between  the  various  industries  of  the  city  and 
the  engineering  college  of  the  University,  upon  the  following 
lines:     The  employers  will  select  from  their  works  such 


young  men  as  seem  to  have  within  them  some  degree  of  en- 
gineering ability.  These  young  men  would  work  one-half 
day  at  their  factories  and  spend  the  other  half  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Special  courses,  covering  a  period  of  five  years,  would 
be  arranged  for  these  men,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
would  receive  the  technical  degree  of  their  course,  just  as 
our  regular  students  do  after  four  years  of  regular  work. 
Much  of  the  regular  university  work,  such  as  drawing,  en- 
gineering laboratory  work,  etc,  would  be  omitted  for  these 
men,  where  they  could  get  its  equivalent  at  their  manufactur- 
ing plants.  It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  for  these  young 
men  to  have  had  a  high-school  education. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  aim  to  have  young  men  at  the 
University  three  hours  every  morning  studying  technical 
and  cultural  subjects,  who  will  work  every  afternoon  at 
various  plants  in  the  city.  It  is  admitted  that  it  will  entail  a 
certain  financial  sacrifice  and  administrative  inconvenience 
on  the  part  of  the  co-operating  companies  to  have 
even  a  small  number  of  men  working  half  time  with 
them.  The  advantages  derived  by  the  companies  must 
be  placed,  however,  over  against  this  one  disad- 
vantage. The  students  are  really  apprentices  in  the  works 
which  will,  in  fact,  be  training  their  own  engineers.  The 
employers  will  have  bright  young  men,  selected  by  them- 
selves, highly  trained  in  theory,  versed  in  the  practical  side 
of  their  profession,  acquainted  with  business  methods  by 
constant  contact  with  them,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
labor  problem  by  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  conditions 
existing  in  actual  practice,  supplemented  by  the  broader  out- 
look which  the  University  will  give  by  courses  in  business 
law  and  political  economy. 

This  combination  of  conditions  will  teach  the  student  to 
do  his  best,  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  will  start  on  his  life- 
work  with  a  symmetrical  and  uniform  fundamental  develop- 
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inent  of  his  engineering,  business  and  social  elements;  the 
development  of  which  will  continue  evenly  and  make  him  a 
skilled  engineer,  a  safe  business  man  and  a  broadly  tolerant 
and  intelligent  citizen. 

The  University  will  probably  go  further  and  establish  a 
night  course  of  higher  technical  theory  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced men  of  our  industries — superintendents,  draftsmen 
and  foremen,  who  are  required  at  the  plants  throughout  the 
day,  but  who  feel  the  necessity  for  additional  theoretical 
knowledge.  This  course  naturally  would  not  lead  to  a  tech- 
nical degree,  but  would  be  special  work  and  more  restricted, 
but  theoretically  just  as  advanced  as  regular  college  work. 
Upon  these  men  depends  largely  the  industrial  welfare  of 
the  city.  The  problem  of  sound  engineering  education  is, 
therefore,  one  which  commends  itself  to  the  serious  attention 
of  business  men  as  well  as  to  teachers  of  engineering. 

The  University  is  eager  to  do  its  share  in  preparing  civil 
engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  electrical  engineers  and 
chemical  engineers  of  high  grade,  such  as  these  men  would 
undoubtedly  be,  to  help  carry  to  still  greater  success  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  Cincinnati.  In  this  it  hopes  to  have  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  SHOP  MEN. 

(Editorial  in  the  American  Machinist,  October  19th,  1905, 
page  542.) 

"We  publish  in  another  column  a  recent  address  before 
the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  by  Profes- 
sor Schneider,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  which  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  author  contemplates  co-op- 
eration between  the  manufacturers  and  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  the  organization  of  a  special  course  which 
shall  recognize  the  work  done  at  the  shops  as  part  of  the 
course,  which  is  to  be  a  full  engineering  course  with  the 
recognition  of  a  degree  at  its  end,  thus  placing  these  students 
on  a  par,  in  this  respect,  with  others. 

'The  plan  outlined  is  in  line  with  the  sympathies  of  this 
paper/'  The  writer  suggests,  however,  in  order  that  the 
scheme  may  prove  entirely  practicable,  and  not  entail  serious 
loss  to  the  employer,  that  duplicate  afternoon  and  morning 
courses  be  given  at  the  University.  Thus  one  student  might 
pursue  his  course  at  the  University  in  the  morning  and  take 
up  in  the  afternoon  the  task  in  the  shop  which  his  co-worker 
would  put  aside  to  attend  classes.  The  employer  would  not 
suffer  then  through  an  undermanned  shop  in  the  morning 
and  one  that  was  overmanned  in  the  afternoon.  This  modi- 
fication would  involve  additional  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
University  through  the  increase  in  the  number  of  classes 
necessitating  a  larger  teaching  staff. 

"As  thus  modified,"  the  writer  continues,  "the  plan  be- 
comes closely  analogous  to  the  half-time  school  which  has 
been  so  ably  advocated  by  Professor  Higgins,  of  Worcester, 
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Mass.,  and  we  believe  it  has  all  the  possibilities  of  that 
scheme.  As  thus  modified,  we  believe  the  plan  to  be  feasible 
and  to  contain  large  possibilities  for  good.  Since  the  students 
would  earn  money  by  their  shop  work,  it  would  go  far  to- 
ward providing  engineering  education  for  those  who  are  now 
barred  from  it  by  the  simple  lack  of  funds.  There  is  no 
greater  educational  problem  before  the  country  than  this, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  students  thus  selected 
would  possess  those  natural  aptitudes  which  are  necessary  to 
the  successful  engineer.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
they  would,  as  students  and  as  engineers,  distance  the  high- 
school  boys  who  now  monopolize  engineering  schools.  We 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  plan  would  meet  with  im- 
mediate and  large  success,  and  be  soon  adopted  in  other 
schools  which  are  so  situated  as  to  make  it  possible.  *  *  * 
ft  would  be  vastly  to  the  credit  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati to  be  the  institution  to  inaugurate  it. 

"One  of  the  most  encouraging  notes  in  Professor  Schnei- 
der's address  is  the  recognition  that  'the  process  of  elimina- 
tion by  examinations  during  the  college  course  does  not  leave 
a  residue  of  the  best  material  obtainable.'  This  should  be 
obvious  to  everybody,  and  one  of  the  points  urged  by  Pro- 
fessor Higgins  is  that  the  half-time  school  would  provide  a 
far  better  test  of  fitness. 

"By  all  means  let  the  plan  be  tried.  Large  success 
awaits  it." 


i\  i 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  industries  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  will  be  put  in  operation  at  the  opening  of  the 
college  year.  The  project  contemplates  a  working  arrange- 
ment whereby  practical  knowledge  will  be  obtained  in  the 
industries  and  theory  at  the  University,  thus  having  the  edu- 
cation of  the  hand  and  head  progress  together. 

The  students  under  this  system  will  be  selected  by  the 
owners  of  the  industries  from  their  employees,  and  will  be 
appointed  solely  because  they  possess  aptitudes  in  their 
chosen  vocations  to  an  exceptional  degree,  together  with 
suitable  mental  ability,  and,  therefore,  deserve  to  have  the 
advantages  of  a  higher  technical  education. 

The  students  appointed  to  take  this  co-operative  course 
will  work  one  day  at  the  shops,  the  second  at  the  University, 
the  third  at  the  shops,  and  so  on,  alternating  their  practical 
and  theoretical  work.  In  order  that  no  machines  and  tools 
may  be  idle,  the  students  will  work  in  pairs,  so  that  there 
will  be  two,  four,  six,  or  any  multiple  of  two,  coming  from 
each  industry ;  each  man  of  the  pair  will  work  alternately  at 
the  college  and  in  the  shop. 

These  students  will  work  in  the  shops  under  the  regular 
apprentice  agreement  as  to  hours,  compensation,  etc.,  and 
will  be  paid  "half-time,"  inasmuch  as  they  work  only  half- 
time.  During  the  summer  vacation  at  the  University  they 
will  work  full-time  at  the  industries  and  will  be  paid  an 
apprentice's  full-time  pay. 

No  apprentice  will  be  selected  to  take  the  College  Course 
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until  he  has  worked  a  sufficient  time  in  the  industries  to 
demonstrate  that  he  has  marked  ability  in  his  chosen  field. 

The  courses  given  at  the  University  will  be  the  regular 
engineering  courses  leading  to  the  technical  degrees,  but  will 
probably  cover  a  period  of  six  years  instead  of  four. 

The  scholastic  requirement  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Engineering  of  the  University  is  a  high  school  education. 
The  University  will,  however,  accept  any  men,  selected  by 
their  employers  because  of  marked  aptitude,  who  have 
finished  the  intermediate  grade  of  the  public  schools,  and 
will  give  them  a  special  course  in  the  Technical  School  of 
the  University — a  manual  training  high  school — to  prepare 
them  for  the  College  of  Engineering. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 


The  University  comprises  the  following  Departments: 

L  The  Graduate  School* 

II.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

IIL  The  College  for  Teachers. 

IV.  The  College  of  Engineering. 

(Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil,  and  Chemical  Engineering) 

V.    The  College  of  Law. 

(The  Cincinnati  Law  School). 

VI.    The  College  of  Medicine. 

(Medical  College  of  Ohio). 

VE.    The  Technical  School. 

(A  Manual  Training  High  School). 

VIIL    The  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

(The  Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital). 

For  catalogue,  announcements  of  the  various  depart 
ments,  and  further  information  address 

The  Secretary,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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